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ABSTRACT 
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resources* (KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



SABES Orientation for New Adult Education Staff: 

Curriculum Guide 

How To Use This Guide 

This guide was developed to aid facilitators in delivering the Orientation for New Adult 
Education Staff. 

The Orientation can be delivered in 14-16 +hours in a variety of configurations, depend- 
ing on the Hnip and munber of Orientation sessions offered. It was designed to cover 10 
topics which will provide new adult education staff with a basic introduction to the 
knowledge, skills, and tg)proaches to working wth adult learners. These 10 t opics are 
eac6 covered in separate “sesrions" which can be sequenced in different ways. 

The order of the sessions presented in this guide represents one sequence for deliver- 
ing the Orientation over a thr^dtty period, 5 hours each day. Other agendas represent- 
ing ftiffprpnr sequencing are included in the Appendix for the focilitator’s ease in 
adapting the Orientation to the ^>ecific time allotted and the particular nature of the 
group or the re^pon in which the Orientation is delivered. However, some of the 
sessions build upon one another, so facilitators should take care when re-arranging the 
sesmons to ensure that each is presented at j^ojxiate times. 

The order of sessions presented in this book is as follows: 

Day I (3 hours, 55 minutes) 

1. Introduction and Goals (40 min.) 

2. What is literacy? will..) 

3. Materials (45 min.) 

4. The Learner in the Conununiiy: invesogative Activities (90 min.) 

5. The Big Hcture: Adult Education in Massachusetts and Beyond (15 min.) 



Day II (3 hours, 55 minutes) 

6. The T pam*^** in the Community; Problem Pomng Activities (90 min.) 

7. Techniques and Methods; Peer-Teaching Jigsaw (105 min.) 

8. How Adults Learn as Individuals (45 min.) 

9. Assessment (45 min.) 




Day III (4 hours, 10 minutes) 

10. The Learner in the Community; Learner-Centered Approach (45 min.) 

11. Connecting to Resources and Support Systems (15 mii j 

12. Planning Lessons (90 min.) 

13. Fmal Evaluation (5-10 min.) 

14. Experience of Being an Adult Educator; Realities and Ideals (75 min.) 

15. Reflecting on Learning and Future Goals (15 min.) 
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Each season description lists the time the ses^on takes, the materials needed, the 
objectives for the session, and the steps involved in the ses^on’s activities. The first 
step of each session is a quick introduction by the facilitator, ‘‘framing* the season 
within the context of the whole Orientation and providing a rationale for why the 
season is included and what it hopes to accomplish. This is an important first step; 
otherwise, participants wiU not see the Orientation as a whole but rather as a series of 
unconnected activities, unrelated to tlie themes upon which the Orientation is built 

In addition, suggestions are included for conduoting d^ oral and the final written 
evaluations at the end of each day {10-15 wtitt. e&sk). 

1 he handouts for the Orientation are ail included in the Appendix by session, for ease 
of removal for photocopjnng. 

Unless otherwise noted, newsprint markers and tape will be needed at each session. 
It is also hektfril to have scissors handy. There should be enough newsixint and 
markers for all small group work as well 

Hmes for each session do not include breaks or lunch, but two 1&30 minute breaks 
should be scheduled into each day of training. 

To Do Prior to Dsy Ono 

As part of the session on Learner in tiie Community: Investigative Activities, 
there is an activity which involves the use of the Information Gaps Grid. This 
activity requires the particyiants to get information about their fellow participants 
by asking questions. Some information (name, organization, job role) is included 
about participant already. Prior to the training session in which this activity 
appears, the facilitator should find out and fill in some information about each 
participant before photocopying this grid for use in the activity. See the ses^on 
on Learner in the Community (pages 17-20) for more information. 
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List of Handouts and Materials in Appendix, 
by Session 



• Introduction and Goals 

1 . Handout: Agenda for ‘‘Orientation for New Adult Education Staff 

2. Handout Purpose and Themes of the Orientation 

• What la Literacy? 

3. Article: Titeracy: What Do The Definitions Tell Us?" 

4 . Material: Worksheet - Subject/Verb 

5. Material: Form in Spanish from Diviaon of Employment Security 

6. Handout "Definitions of literacy” 

• Matariala 

7. Sample packet of Materials for AVhole Group Review (F ocus on Crime) 

8 . Sample ABE Materials Packet (W orkplace Issues) 

9. Sample ESL Materials Packet (V ariety) 

10 . Sample GED Materials Packet (Creative Writing) 

1 1 . Sample Math Materials Packet (Averages) 

12. Handout Sununary Sheet ‘TVpes of Instructional Materials" 

13 . Handout Summary Sheet "Force Field Analysis Technique" 

• The Learner in the Community: Investigative Activities 

14 . Handout Activity "Information Gaps Grid" 

15 . Handout: Summary Sheet "Examples of Investigative Activities”. 

15 . Handout: Instructions "Investigative Activities for Small Group Work" 
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Th« Big Pietur*: 

Adult Education In Maatachuaatta and Bayond 

17. Handout Big Picture Reference Handbook 

18. Handout “Adult Education in Massachusetts” 

19. Handout “Adult Education in the United States” 

Tha Laarnar In tha Community: Problam-Posing Activitiaa 

20. Handout “Instructions for Small Group Work” 

21. Handout Summary Sheet “Examples of Problem-Posing Activities” 

22. Handout Article “Themes and Tools for ESL” 

Tachniquoa and Methods 

23. Jigsau) Activity. “Directed Reading Activity” 

24. Jigsaw Activity. “Map Gap Activity” 

29. Jigsaw Activity: “Information Gap: Twentieth Century Timeline” 

26. Jigsaw Activity. “How Long is a Name: 

Learning About Mean, Median, and Mode” 

27. Ji^w Activity. “Decisions, Decisions” 

28. Jigsaw Activity. “Newspaper Headline Match” 

29. Ji^w Activity. “Problem-Solving Chart” 

30. Jigsaw Activity. “Concentration” 

31. Handout Summary Sheet “Jigsaw Activity” 

How Adults Laarn as Individuals 

32. Handout: Case Study #1 - ESL Classroom 

33. Handout: Case Study #2 -GED Classroom 

34. Handout Case Study #3 -ABE Classroom 

39. Handout Summary Sheet “Language Experience Activity” 

39. Handout Instructions “Process/Content” for Alternative Activity 



• AtMMtnant 



37. Handout: Packet 'Testing and Assessment in Adult Basic Education” 

38 . Handout Instructions for Role Play 

39. Handout Summary Sheet “Quick Class Evaluation Ideas” 

40 . Handout Summary Sheet “Alternative (Supplemental) 

Assessment Methods” 

41 . Handout Summary Sheet “Notes: Tips/Strateff es on 
Student Self-Assessment” 

• The Learner in the Community: 

Learner'Canterad Apsiroach 

42 . i/andouf: Article “Q& A Dialogue Journal Writing 
with Limited English Proficient (LEP) Students” 

• Planning Leasone 

43 . Jfandouf; Packet “Flanriing Lessons” 

44 . Handout Sununary Sheet “Ideas for Learner-Centered Lessons Plans” 
49 . Handout Instructions for Planning Lessons, Small Group Activity 

46 . Handout: Summary Sheet “list of AH Techniques and Activities 
Presented in SABES Orientation” 

• Final Evaluation 

47 . Written Evaluation Form 

• Reflecting on Learning and Future Goaia 

48 . Handout “Continuum of Knowledge and Sldll Development” 

49 . Handout: “Questions for Written Reflection” 
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INTRODUCTION AND GOALS 



TIME: 40 min. 




MATERIALS: 1. Mj«) of region with yellow, red, and green stickers. 

2. Handout Purpose and Themes of Orientation (Appendix) 

3. Agenda of Orientation (either written on newsprint or handout copy) 
See Appendix for other versons of agenda. 



OBJECTIVES: This sesdon will help participants to: 

✓ Get to know each other and the facUitators. 

/ Become familiar with the agenda, purpose, and themes of the orientation. 

/ Define their goals for orientation. 



STEP 1: Ffanfing; Explain that you would like to begin the Orientation by having everyone 

introduce themselves. You’d also like to take some time to present the Orientation’s 
purpose, themes, and agenda, and to ask participants to list what they would tike to get 
out of this Orientation, so that you can make adaptations to the traimng if possible. 

STEP 2: Intttxhictioa and Mq) Activity: Put up large laminated map of the region. 

Ask participants to come up individually, introduce dtemselves, aay ^diat their job is in 
adult education, and place stickers on the map for where they live (red sticker), and 
where they woric (yeSow sticker). If they five and work in the same place, ask them to 
put up a green sticker. It nuy be helpful to have a “guide” printed on newsprint for 
participants to refer to: rwf— five, yritow— work, gms five and work. 

RTpifltn that one of the objectives of this Orientation is to help participants feel that 

there are other adult educators in thrir area with wdtom diey can talk and go to for 

support long the Orientation is over. Ask parti(^)ants to make a note of fellow 

partidpantswho five and work near them. 

STEP 3: Present and discuss with partidpants the purpose and themes of the Orientation, on 
new^vint or handouL In particular, you may want to initia t e a d i sc u s sio n about what 
*P» a p iH **‘* c^'*^***^ * means, and indicate that further discusuon about the concept will 
occur throughout the trmning. 

Present the agenda for the Orientation (either handout or newsprinO. 

The agenda based on this curriculum guide is presented as an example in 
(he Appendix. 
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STEP 4: Goal Setting Activily: Ask participants to take a few moments to write silently and 

individually in response to the question: *nvhat would you like to get out of this orienta- 
tion?” or "What skills or knowledge would you like this orientation to help you acquire?” 
After 3-4 minutes, ask each participant to paraphrase in a few words their response. 
Write a response for tack participant on newqirint titied PARTICIPANTS' NEEDS FOR 
THIS ORIENTATION. Keep for “Final Evaluation" session. 

On a sheet of newsprint titled TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES, write “Map Activity". 
Tell participants that this is the start of a running list of techniques and activities 
presented throughout the Orientation. Ask them to think of how they might use this 
actirity in their classrooms and programs. 

Add to this list at the end of each sesrion, as applicable. A handout listing all the 
techniques is included in the appendix, and will be made available to (lartidpants 
on the last day of the training follomng the “Planning Lessons” session. 



NOTES: 



WHAT IS LITERACY? 



TIME: 45 min. 

M ATER I ALS 1. Handouts for small group activities; 

a) government notice written in Spanish {Group 1) 

b) worksheet page from textbook {Group 2) 

2. Handout “literacy: What Do the Definitions Tell Us?’ 

3. For optional activity; Handout “Definitions of literacy" 

OBJECTIVES: This session will help participants to: 

/ how they use literacy in their lives and how literacy is taught in the 

classroom, and to understand how that shapes their definition of Uteracy 
and affects the nature of what they (or others) do *m the classroom. 



STEP 1: 




STEP 2: 
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Brainstorming personal and classroom Uteracy practice: Divide participants into 
two groups. Give Group 1 the real life Uteracy actmty (form in Danish) and Group 2 
the worksheet from a textbook. Give both groups 5 minutes to perform activities. 
Participants may work as a group or individualfy within the group. 

While still in these groups, ask each group to brainstorm other Uteracy practices: 

Group 1: brainstorm other real Ufe Uteracy activities On addition to filling out 
forms) and record on newsprint “How do you use literacy in your daily life?’. 

Group 2: brainstorm Uteracy in classroom activities and record on newsprint 
“How do you and the Uamors use Uteracy in the classroom?’. 

Note: If there are a significant number of counselors and/ or support s^ in atten- 
dance (4*5+^), can ask them to form a separate group in order to Ust Uteracy 

activities which they conduct with learners: “How do you and the learners use Uteracy 
in your work together?” 

Bring whole group togedter again. Fuat, process the activities they did. Ask each 
group to give a quick description of what thdr activity was. 

Write on newsprint (or put up pre-jM'epared) the follovnng three phrases: 

- SKILL AT TASK 

- APPROACH TO TASK 

- SHARING OF TASK 

Discuss and evaluate what particmants did using the foUovnng categories of questions 
asaguide: 

SKILL AT TASK: Identify, then evaluate the skills used in this task: How would you rate 
yourselves on the skill you possess to accomplish these literacy activities? Is it necesr 
sary to be totally skilled in all aspects? How do you compensate when your skill is 
deficient? How do you develop skill? What skills/activities are most important to you? 

APPROACH TO TASK Identify, then evaluate how you approached the task: Did you 
sldm? Focus on main points? Figure out activity in head? Read in-depth? Sound out? 
Read the fine print? Question the accuracy? Look up definitions in dictionary? How did 
you deal with difficuk parts? 

13 11 



SHARING OF TASK: Identify, then evaluate what assistance you needed or used in 
completing the task: Did you do all literacy activities alone? Did you rely on others 
for help? When? How? Do you get less out of an experience when someone else is 
the main literacy actor? When do you want Uteracy to be solitary? When do you 
want it to be social? 

STEP 3: Then, look at newsprints each group did. Compare; discuss differences. Ask the 
whole group for any conclusions about literacy inride and outride of the classroom. 

To conclude session, ask participants to think about the following questions: 

— How do you define literacy? 

— What impUcations does yoiu* definition have for teaching literacy 
skills to adults? 

— What kind of ‘^t” is there between yotur definition and the materials/curriculum 
you use (or are required to use) in the classroom? 

Explain that these questions do not need to be answered in this Orientation, but are 
presented to the participants as food for thought 

Hand out reading “literacy: What Do the Definitions Tell Us?”. 

Mention that in the next session on materials, participants 
can think about how the materials they use can help or hinder 
the acquirition of real-life literacy ridils that adult learners need. 




STEP 4: Ask participants to identify Out various ttchniquts used in this sesrion; (1) “small group 
woik” on Uteracy tasks; (2) “brrinstorming” real Ufe and classroom Uteracy tasks. 

List on new^)rint titled TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES. EUcit fiom participants 
what some of the benefits are for using these tediniques and how they could ad ^t 
them in working with adults. 

Optumal addition to Stop 3 abovr. “Definitions of Literacy” 

Ask participants to take a few moments rilently to write down their own definition of 
Uteracy. 

Read aloud (or show) to participants the definitions of Uteracy, one by one, from the 
handout (^pondix). Aftw each one, discuss the impUcations of that definition for a 
Uteracy program or classroom: “If this were your definition of Uteracy, what would 
your program or classroom look Uke?” 

Then, ask each participant to look again at their own definition and see if they would 
Uke to make any changes. Ask if anyone would Uke to share their definition with the 
group. Discuss the influence of a definition of Uteracy on one’s teaching or work as 
an adult educator. Add 20 minutes to the sesrion if using this addition. 

NOTES: 
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MATERIALS 



TIME: 45 min. 

MATERIALS: 1. Handout: Sample material packet (Focus on Crime) for whole group review 
(Appendix) 

2. Newsprint "Questions for Thinking about Materials” 

3. Four packets (ABE, ESL, GED, Math) of samples of xaditensdsCAppendix) 

4. Handout Summary Sheet "IVpes of Instructional Materials” (Appendix) 

5. Handout Summary Sheet "Force Field Analysis Technique” (/^pendix) 



OBJECTIVES: Ihissessioni^ll help participants to: 

/ Examine different types of materials and develop a list of criteria about what 
makes materials effective. 

/ Hiink about adapting materials for learners’ use. 

/ Identify constraints and supports for u^ng effective materials in the classroom. 
/ Learn about the SABES Regional Center and the Clearinghouse as soul ces 
of other types of materials and resources. 



STEP 1: Framing: E:q>lain that in this session, the group will think about what makes materials 
effective and how different materials can be used to develop skills that adult learners 
need. The whole group will look at some materials together and try to develop some 
criteria for effective materials, discuss the difference between "contentf and "skills” in 
the materials, think about how materials can be ad:q>ted to be more relevant to learners’ 
literacy needs, and discuss supports/constnunts for urinf effective materials in the 
classroom. 



STEP 2: Developing criteria for effective materials: link to previous session by es^laining 
that one thing that can make materials effective is "relevance to reahlife literacy prac- 
tice”. list on newqxint titled CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE MATERIALS. Ask group to 
think of other criteria which make materials effective. Other criteria may include: 

- supportive of learning objectives 

- addresses learners’ needs 

- geared to learners’ skill level 

- can accommodate multiple skill levels 

- dearformat 

- accurate 

- adult-oriented 

- free from bias or stereotypes.., etc. 
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Hand out the sample packet of materials (Poors on Crime). Group looks through 
for a few moments. In addition to the criteria they listed, ask them to consider some 
of the following questions about each sheet listed on preirrepared newsprint titled 
QUESTIONS FOR THINKING ABOUT MATERIALS. 



QUESTIONS FOR THINKING ABOUT MATERIALS: 

- What kind of information doaa it provide? 

- WhatdoaaHaakthalaamartodo? 

• What raal'lifa litaraey skNi(a) doaa 
thia matartal taach or rainforca? 

• What is thabonafit of using thia typo of matariai? 

• Any idaaa for how you might adapt this 
for a diffarant purposa? 



Ask for comments, reactions, and other additions to.tlie "criteria” list 

Discuss difference between "contenti* and "skills”: What if one is appropriate and other 
is not? 

STEP 3: Small Group Review oi Materiab: Dmde participants into ESL, ABE, GED, and/or 
Math groups. Give participants in each group the appropriate packet of sample materi- 
als. Ask eadi group to walk through packet together, considering criteria and questions 
above, discussing tiie strengths of the various materials. Then, each group should 
choose one example and brainstorm ways to adapt it or round it out 

Note: If there are a significant number of counselors and/or support staff in attendance, 
they could form a group to leaf through Counselor’s Notebook (supplied by Regional 
Coordinator). 

STEP 4 : Whole Group: Bring whole group together again. Ask each group to comment on 
their discusuons and then share ad^tation ideas. Wltat is easier to adiq)t content or 
skills? 

STEP S: Force Field Anatysis: Explain that participants can think about what helps them or 

hinders them in using effective materials by using a technique called "Force Field 
Analyds”. 

On top center of newsprint, write USING EFFECTIVE MATERIALS. First, ask partici- 
pants to name things which prevent or hinder them from using effective materials in 
their classrooms; write on right side of newsprint Then, ask participants to list things 
which help them or support them in using effective materials; write on left side of 
newsprint See below for a few examples of what participants might generate: 
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USING EFFECTIVE MATERIALS 


Help 


Hinder 


- Time to adapt nnaterial 


- Required curriculum and 




materials that are inappropriate 


- Sharing ideas with 




other teachers 


- Lack of resources 



Discuss to reduce the negative forces and strengthen or increase the positive 
forces; Le., How can supplementary materials be used to round out required materials? 



STEP 6: If *]ackofresources” is mendonedt discuss where participants may find other 
resources (SABES R^onal Center, SABES Clearinghouse, other teachers and 
programs, libraries, communttjr colleges, etc^ Discuss where addresses and phone 
numbers for these resources can be found. 

At this dme, if facilitator has brought additional materials fiom the Regional 
Resource Center, faciUtator should encourage participants to browse dnough 
these «nflt#nala during breaks and after the day's sesmons. 

Hand Out Summary Sheet: T)/p«s cflnUnctumal MaUriaU. 

STEP 7: Add “Force Reid Analysis’ to the list of TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES. Ask 
partich>ant8 how thor could see themselves u^ this technique with adults, 
and how they would like to adapt it 

Hand Out Summary Sheet Fores FitldAmilystt Tsdtniqui. 
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THE LEARNER IN THE COMMUNITY: 
Investigative Activities 



TIME: 

MATERIALS: 



OBJECTIVES: 



STEP 1: 



STEP 2: 



90 min. 

1. Information Gaps Grid (Appendix) partially filled out with information on 
participants in Orientation 

2. bsiTuctions for Small Group work with Investigative Activities 
CMiy)ping”, “Personal Landmarks”, “Personal Historical Timeline”) (Appendix) 

3. Handout Summary Sheet “Examples of Investigative Activities to do with Students” 
(Appendix) 

This session will help participants to: 

/ Learn the inqwrtance of bringing leamon’ issues into the classroom and participate 
in a numba* of activities which they can use in thebr classroom to get to know the 
learners and their conununity better. 

/ Discuss the concept of “learner-centered instraction” and the role of investigative 
activities in planning curriculum which is leamercentered. 

Framing: Explain the purpose of this and the following two sessions on The Learner 
in the Communi^. A^ participants what they would tike to know about their learners 
that would help them as teachers. They might say things such as “What type of woik 
the learner does”, “What kind of fomily responubilities the learner has”, etc. Ask them 
to clarify why it would be inqmrtant to know this about their learned No need to list on 
newsprint 



Ttifarmatirtn Gaps Activhy: Prior to sesrion, fill out at least one square on the grid for 
each participant who will be attending. Ask participants to fill in the gaps on a grid 
which ask for information about themselves and then to walk around the room for 5 
ininuro* and talk to the other participants to complete the information on them. 

Bring whole group together. Facilitate a discusrion with some of the following 
questions: 



What did you learn finm doing titis activity? 

How can a teacher use the information on the grid? 

How can other students use the information? 

Is die information appropriate to collect? 

What other types of information might be more appr(g>riate? 
What language sldlls were incorporated into this activity? 
What altiUs would learners develop doing tiiis activity? 
Could you use it in other ways in your classroom? 

Why is an activify like this important? 

How could counselors or staff use this activity or the 
information from this activity? 
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Tell the pattidpants that the informadon they collected is intended to be used by them 
as a class directory so that they can contact other partidpants to discuss what they are 
learning from the Orientation. Since there is not enough time in the Orientation (as 
there would be in a class activity) for everyone to finish filling out their grid, ask one of 
the partidpants to drculate his/her grid so all partidpants’ info will be completed on at 
least one copy. Exp lain that you will photocopy for all partidpants to have. 

STEP 3: Investigative Activities to Try Out With Students: Divide the partidpants into 

three groups. Givfe each group 20-30 minutes to learn a different investigative activity 
which they will practice together. Use the *lnstructions for Small Group Work" 
(Appendix) to guide each group's work. (Partidpants wQl try out one of the activities 
vritii the students in tiieir classroom or program before tiie next session. They will 
bring the information which they collect fi-om the acthdty witii them to report back to 
the group next time. The information may be used during tire "Planning Lessons” 
session.) The acthnties indude: 

Group A - Mapping 

Group B - Personal Landmarks 

Group C- Personal Historical Timeline 

Note to Facilitator. You may want to provide Group C with an example of a timeline, 
such as the following, so that they can work on their personal reflections inunediately. 



YOUR LIFE 

19M 

1991 

1983 

1934 

1999 

1999 

1997 

1999 

1999 



HISTORICAL EVENT 

•John Lennon killed 

•Ronald Reagan elected president 

•Hostages in Iran released 
•Reagan shot 
•Pope shot 

•Invasion of Grenada 

• Shooting down of Korean airliner 

overU.S.S.R 

•Olympic Summer Games in LA. 
•Ronald Reagan re-elected 

•AcluIIe Lauro inddent 

•Space Shuttle Challenger explosion 
•iiir attack on Libya 

•Stock Maihet crash in Oct 

•Bush elected president 

•Berlin Wall comes down 
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STEP 4: Bring vriwle group togedier. Ask groups to put up on the wall their individual or 
group drawings/pictures/ougw. Discuss each activity by auldng what participants 
liked about it, how it can be used in the classroom, how it can be adapt^, etc. 

Initiate a brief discussion: What does “learner-centered” mean? Does it mean that 
the learner costrub the content and activities of the classroom? Does it mean that 
the teacher uses learner information to plan lessons? How feasible is it for learners 
whose sole goal is to pass the GED test? How feasible is it in programs which use a 
set curriculum from level to level? Of what use are these investigative activities in 
learner-centered instruction? Limit the discussion to 5-10 minutes and mention that 
this issue of “learner-centered instruction” will be raised again throughout the rest 
of the Orientation. 

STEP 5: Hand out the Summary Sheet “Examples of Investigative Actirities” to 

all participants and assign everyone to try out one in thrir classroom and bring the 
re«ilts to the next session. Emphasize that tiie infmmation they bring back to the 
next day of Orientation will be used during the sessions on “Learner in the 
Conununity” and “Planning Lessons”. 

Add “Information G£y)S Grid Activity”, “Mapping”, “Personal Landmarks”, 
“Historical Timeline Activity” to the TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES newsprint 
Since you have already discussed each actirity in the group, there is no need to 
go over again here, unless you feel something has bemi missed. 
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NOTES 




TIME: 

MATERIALS: 



OBJECTIVES: 



STEP 1: 
STEP 2: 
STEP 3: 

STEP 4: 



THE BIG PICTURE: Adult Education 
in Massachusetts and Beyond 



15 min. 

1. The Big Picture Reference Handbook of organizadoos, services, populadons, 
funding sources statewide and nadonaily (^pptndix) 

2. Stickers with acronyms written on from The Big Picture Reference handbook under 
categories listed. If you like, choose different colored stickers for the categories of 
"organizadonal Q^pe”, “services offered”, ‘populadons served” and 

‘sources of funding” 

3. A large sheet of cardboard or new^)rint 

4. Handouts: ‘Adult Educadon in Massachusetts” and ‘Adult Educadon Nadonally” 
(^tndix) 

This session will help participants to: 

/ Learn about some common terms for referring to programs’ organlzadonal ^rpes, 
services offered, populadons served, sources of funding. 

/ Think about the larger picture of adult educadon in Ma'isacht^setts and in the 
United Staten. 

Framing: Provide introducdon and radonale for this acdvi^. This activity is intended 
to give parddpants a jump start in learning about die system of funding and implement- 
mg adult educadon. One way to do that is to look at one program as an example in 
order to think about some of the components that make iq> adult educadon. 

Choose a participant whose program is large and varied. Ask if they would be willing to 
volunteer thdr program as an exa^^)le fm* dlacus^n. You may want to select a partici- 
pant prior to the start of die Orientation and ask for didr aiaistanre before this session 
staria. 

Write the name of the person’s program on the sheet of cardboard or newsprint 
lYeaent die sdckers and explain that these stickers represent common acronyms and 
deecrlptions for programs, populations, fenders, and services. Ask die participant to 
choose and affix to the cardboard or newqirint die stickers which she dunks represents 
her program. Allow several minutes. 

Meanwhile, hand out to all participants the Big Picture Reference Handbook. Tell them 
it is for their use as a reference af^ the Orientation is over. 



o 



STEP 5 : When the volunteer participant has finished putting the stickers on the newsprint, ask 
the other participants to describe this person’s program in full terms (i.e., without using 
the acronym initials). Answer questions as they arise; discuss. Encourage the partici- 
pant up firont to answer questions about hisAer program as welL 

STEP 6: Hand out the sheets “Adult Education in Massachusetts” and “Adult Education in 
the United States”. Allow participants several minutes to read over silently. 

Generate a brief discussion u«ng the following questions as a guide: 

• Does any of tiie information or statistics on these factsheets surprise or 
impress you? 

What? 

Why? 

Do you have any questions that you would like to ask at your program’s 
next staff meeting? 

What are they? 

What impressions do you have about adult education in Massachusetts 
from what you’ve learned in this activity? 

STEP 7 : Add “Sticker Activity” to the list of TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES. 

Elicit from participants what benefits the activity has or might have, and how 
they might adapt it for use with adult learners. 

NOTES: 
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REFLECTION ON LEARNING 



TIME: 10 min. 

MATERIALS: None 

OBJECTIVES: This session will give participants to: 

✓ Reflect on how the whole day’s training has influenced their knowledge of and 
attitudes towards adult education. 

STEP 1 : Tell participants that you would like to give them a few minutes to reflect personally on 
the usefulness of what they learned that day before you do an evahiatioo of the training 
session. Not all partichtants need to talk during this time. This should be an informal 
diacus^n; no need to write comments on newsprint 

Chooang and posing to the participants one of the foQowing questions may help the 
them to reflect on their teaming: 

1. What was tile most meaningful or usefiil part ^ the orientation today? 

Why? 

2. What have you learned here today that you can use the next time you work? 

What have you learned that you would flke mme time to think about 

and integrate Into what you already know? 

3. Can you talk about one took sidll, or idea that you have now that you didn’t have 
when the dt^ began? 

4. Was there something in this ses^ni^iich triggered an interest in learning more 
about a particular topic? 

What was it? 




NOTES 
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DAY ONE EVALUATION 



TIME: 

MATERIALS: 

OBJECTIVE: 

STEP 1: 
STEP 2: 

STEP 3: 
STEP 4: 

STEP 8: 
STEP 6: 



5 min. 

New^rint and marker. 

This session will help participants to: 

/ Give feedback on first day of Orientation . 

/ Learn a technique for eliciting feedback which they can use with adult learners. 

Draw a vertical line down the middle of a piece of newsprint 

On the left side write GOOD. On the right side write HOW TO IMPROVE. 

Explain that this activity is meant to give feedback to the facilitators about what was 
go^ about this first day of the orientation and how it could be improved. Start first 
with the “good” aspects of the first day. 

Ask the participants to tell you what was good about this first day of orientation, and 
list responses on the left «de of the paper. 

Next, restate that you want advice on “how to improve” the orientation, not examples 
of what was bad about it If someone does make a criticism, ask them to recommend 
how they could change the problem. list these responses on the right sdde of the 
paper. Resist the temptation to defend the training or your presentation. 

Thank the group for their adrice. Tty to incorporate general pieces of advice in the 
next two days of Orientation. 

Add “Good/How to Improve Evaluation Technique” to the list of TECHNIQUES AND 
ACTIVITIES. Ask group how they think they might use an evaluation technique fike 
this with adultjfamers in the classroom. Discuss. 



STEP 7: 



Hand out “Testing and Assessment in ABE” packet at the end of the day for partici- 
pants to read through before the next day’s training. 



NOTES 
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THE LEARNER IN THE COMMUNITY: 
Probl«m-Posing Activities 



TIME: 90min. 

MATERIALS: 1. Participants will bring maps, writings, pictures, or other materials from the 



investigative activity they did in their classroom. 

2. Instructions for Small Group Work: Problem Poring Activities (Appendix) 

3. Handout Summary Sheet “Examples of Problem Posing Activities” (Appendix) 

4. Handout Article “Themes and Tools for ESL” (Appendix) 



/ Recognize that their students bring a vast amount of knowledge and information 
based on their cultural and experiential backgrounds which should influence 
classroom curriculum. 

✓ Learn several problemirasing activities that can be used to help learners identify 
relevant problems. 

/ Reflect on the beneflts of using problem-poring activities for developing 
learners' critical thinking skiils. 



STEP 1: framing: Explain the purpose of this session as the second part of the 3i)art 



session on understanding the learner in the community. This sesrion is the transi- 
tion to using the information gleaned from the investigative activities to conduct 
activities which help learners identify and discuss relevant problems. 



STEP 2: Report bock on experiences. Let everyone have 2-3 minutes to tell what they did 



in their classroom and share what they learned from the e:q>erience. group is 
large, dhdde in half so that everyone gets time to talk. 

Have the group members respond to each person’s experience by brainstorming 
additional activities which they could do in their classroom to foltow up on informa- 
tion and ideaa discovered in the investigative activify. Explain that one way to follow 
up on these investigative acthdties is to plan activities which help learners identify, 
pose, and solve problems they experience outaide of tiie classroom. 



STEP 3: Probtem-Poeing Activities: Divide participants into 34 groups. Give each group 



one of tile activities listed on the sheet “Instructions for Small Group Work: Problem 
Poring Activities”. Four activities are listed: choose any three if you are dividing into 
3 groups. The additional activity was added to give focilitators more options for 
choosing activities. Also, since both “Problem Posing witii Pictures” and the “AIM 
i^iproach” use pictures, choose one or the other if dividing into 3 groups. Ask 
pa r ticipa n ts to read and then do the activity as a group. Allow 35-40 min. for small 
group work. 



OBJECTIVES: This sesrion will help participants to: 




Gnwp A • Problem Posing with Pictures 




Grtmp C- AIM Approach 
GroaAD* Role Play 



o 







STEP 4: Bring whole group together. Ask each group to reportwhatth^ did and their 

reactions to the activities. Encourage discussion of how and why to use these kinds 
of problemi}osing activities in a classroom or program. In particular, focus on 
developing suggestions for implementing problem-posing activities based on the 
information which participants brought back from the investigative activities they 
did in their own programs. 

STEP 5 : Hand out description of all the activities (Summary Sheet: “Examples of Problem- 
Posing Activities”). Hand out reading on “Themes and Tools for ESL” . 

Ask participants to try out one of the activities presented in the season or in the 
reading aimed at helping learners articulate and solve problems. They should bring 
their experience doing this activity with their learners back for use in the next day’s 
sesuon on “Planning Lessons”. 

STEP S: Reflection on Techniques: Add “Problem Posing vdthRctures”, “Group Dravdng”, 
“AIM i^proach”, and “Role Play” to the TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES newsprint 
Reflecting on these techniques was mostly accomplished during Step 4, but additional 
reflection on adaptation of these techniques may be done here if fadlitator feels it has 
not been adequately covered. 



NOTES: 
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TECHNIQUES AND METHODS 



TIME: 1 hour, 45 min. 

MATERIALS: 1. Instruction sheets and adjunct materials for 4 activities (APPttulix) 

2. Colored cards (four different colors, one card per participant) 

3. Newsprint with instructions for "Teaching Your A^vity” 

4. Handout: Summary Sheet "Jigsaw Activity" 

OSJECTIVES: This session will help participants to: 

/ Learn about and eiqperience four techniques which could be used in teaching 
adult learners. 

/ Reflect on the usefulness of these techniques in helping adults learn. 

/ Think about how to adapt these techniques to the ^ledfic nature of their own 
individual classrooms. 

STEP 1 : JlgMW Activity. Explain that in this session tiiey will learn four teaching techniques 
by teaching them to each other. They will also participate in an exercise called a 
"jigsaw activity" which they can use in their classrooms. Briefly explain the procedure. 
Answer questions. 

STEP 2: Ask participants to get into 4 learning groups. Hand out activity sheets to each group; 

each member of a group gets the same activity. Instruct them to take 20 minutes to 
get fiuniliar enough with the acthdty to teach it to someone else. {NoU‘. 8 activities 
are included in the appendix for use in thisflgsaw activity. Facilitator should choose 
the 4 which s/he feels are most relevant to the participants in the Orientation.) 

STEP 3: While the learning groups are discussing their activities, hand out a different colored 
card to each member of a group. Then, ask all people witii die same colored card to 
form a new group (bhies together, yellows tog^er). These are die teaching groups. 
Each teaching group should have a member from each of the previous learning groups. 
Show newsprint with the following suggestions for TEACHING YOUR ACTIVITY: 




TEACHING YOUR ACTIVITY 

1. Give the name of die activity. 

2. Give the purpose of the activity and die type of learner 
with whom die activity can be used. 

3. Fky role o/ As teaelifr-dMiowfrote (do not explain) the activity 
all the way through, vtith the other participants acting as the learners. 

4. When finished demonstrating, talk about the activity with fellow 
participants in group» if time. 



O 
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STEP 3 : Remind participants that, when they play the role of the learner, they should 
(con tin ued) remember that their “teachei^ would never ®ve them an acthnty that was too 
difficult for them; therefore, “learners" should not pretend to be learners in an 
over-exaggerated way. Call time every 15 minutes so that each member of the 
teaching group has 15 minutes to teach his/her activity to the other members 
of the group by demonatratingf not eiqrlaining, the activity to the others. 

STEP 4: After all participants have had their time to teach, bring whole group back together. 

STEP 8: Add the names of the activities done in the jigsaw to the TECHNIQUES AND 

ACTIVITIES newsprint Briefly (3 nunutes for each) discuss each activity in turn, 
asking participants to reflect on the benefits of the activity for the learner. 

Ask them to suggest ways they ought ad^t that activity for their ^redfic learners 
(ESL/GED/ABE, etc.) 

* Optional, if time. Here is another way to process the acthnties in the jigsaw, if 
you’d like something more structured. 

Draw aline down the center of a sheet of newsprint Write the word SKILLS at 
the top of the left side, and the word CONTENT at the top of the right dde. 
Explain that this is another way of reflecting on and adi^ting techniques and 
activities to ensure they are learner-centered. 

For each jigsaw activity, list the skills vdiich it is intended to help the learner 
improve (e.g., writing, spealdng fluency, reading conq>rehension, etc.) Then, 
list the content in which the skills are learned (e.g., writing a job application, 
speaking over the phone to a doctor, reading an apartment lease, etc.). 

Facilitate a discussion about making techniques learaercentered. How are 
skills in serdce to content? 



STEP 8; Add “Peer-teaching Jigsaw Acthnty" to the TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES 
newsprint Ask them how they liked this experience of teachuig their peers. 

Could this jigsaw actidty be used in a classroom? How? 

Hand out “Jigsaw Summary Sheet” to participants. 

STEP 7 : Make sure that all participants get copies of all the activities done during the jigsaw. 

Th'^ facilitator may even want to make copies available of other jigsaw activities not 
used dtu^ this Orientation. 

NOTES: 
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TIME: 

MATERIALS: 

OBJECTIVES: 



STEP 1: 
STEP 2: 



STEP 3: 



O 
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HOW ADULTS LEARN AS INDIVIDUALS 



45 min. 

1. Handout: Summary Sheet "Language E)q>erience Activity" (Appendix) 

2. Blank won d cards for writing words during L£A 

3. Optional: One case study from three case studies attached, for use in STEP 8 

4. Optional: Handouts for alternative "Flrocess/Content” activity (Appends): 
see p.35. 

This ses^on will heh) participants to: 

/ Develop recognition that tho« are diffaiences in individuals’ learning styles 
dependent on personal, culturaL and experiential backgrounds. 

/ Understand that there is no one right tq^roach to teaching ail adults but 
that adult educators must be open to ad;q)ting ^quroaches in order to 
help adults leara 

/ Develop tq>iH’eciation of characteristics of adult learners. 

Framing E:q>kdn the purpose of this actirity. The intent is to think about adults 
as individuals who have different ^preaches to learning because they are adults 
and because they have different backgrounds, motivations, and respon^bilities. 

This activity will heh> us see what diffapent approaches to learning each of us has 
in this group. 

T-migiiii ge E:q>erience Activity. Begin the demonstration by asking participants to 
pretend that they are learners for this activity. E:q)lain that you will ask them to tell 
you something (^ funny story, how they feel about the Orientation, the dreams they 
have for their students, the ^strations of working in adult education) while you write 
it down. Ask participants to generate 34 sentences on one of these or another topic; 
encoiurage several different participants to give sentences. Use the exact words 
dictated to you. Write on new^iint in large, clear letters. 

Call for a break. While they are breaking, write their story in code (fake alphabet) on 
newsprint The code is listed below, with an example: 



Ab 


Gb 


Mb 


Sb 


Yb 


Bm 


Hb 


Nb 


Tb 


z= 


Cm 


Ib 


Ob 


Ub 




Dm 


Jb 


Pb 


Vb 




E> 


Kb 


Qb 


Wb 




Fb 


Lb 


Rb 


Xa 





Today ia Juno 1, 1992 ■ 



" Option: Generate story at end of Day 1 of training so you will have time to put it 
into code between Day 1 and Day 2. Question for generating story: ‘What do 
you get out of being an adult educator?” 
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STEP 4: When break ends, remove the English story and put up the code ver»on. Read the 
story aloud, then ask the participants to verify that it is indeed their story. 

Read the story again, pointing to each word as you read. 



O 



STEP S: Ask participants to read along with you. Read through two times all together, 
then let the group read it alone. 

STEP 6: Ask 1-2 participants to select a word that is important to them or which they would 



particularly like to learn. Give these participants a blank word card and a pen to 
write the word in code. When they are finished, ask each to come up. match the 
word card with the word on the newsprint and read the sentence in which their 
word appears. Then, review these chosen words with die whole group from the 
word cards. 



STEP 7: Ask the whole group to read the entire story again once more. 



End of Demonstration. 

NoU: Facilitator can shorten demonstration, depending on time or the mood of the 
group, by omitting drilling or whole group ie-reading. 



STEP 8: Diacuaaion of Learning Styles: Without discus^g the LEA technique itself, 



get participants to discuss their different learning styles. The foUoixing questions 
should prompt this discussion: 

1. How did you feel during this activity? Why? 

2. What strategies were you using to remember the words? 

Examples might include looking for patterns, remembering the position of 
the words on the news print, usng prior knowledge (the *T looked like an ‘'Ht 
uring mnemonic devices etc. 

3. For those of you who were frustrated, what else could the trainer have done 
to make it easier? (e.g., T would have liked to ^ck out all the words with the 
same sounds first before reading the story” or ”I would have IDced a chance 
to look at the story alone first, sUendy”.) 
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STEP S: Having demonstrated that we each have a different approach to this particular task, 
think about adult learners we know. Have participants think of a learner they may 
know who has a very different, strong, or unique learning style. Using one 
participant’s learner as an example, ask the partidpant and the whole group to: 

a) Describe the learning style. 

b) Identify the strengths of that learning style. 

If time, take another partit.ipant’s eicample (or another learner from the case study) 
and discuss. 

* option: If none of the participants volunteers to discuss a specific learner, 
have one of the following case studies available as a handout Ask participants 
to read the case study silently, then discuss *‘a” and 'V above about one or 
more of the learners in tiie case study. Hiis can also be done in small groups, 
ghnng each small group a different case study to discuss. If using this option, 
add 15 minutes to tiiis session. 

STEP 10: What are all tile influences that helped to determine this style; Le., why might any 
individual’s learning style be different from any other individual’s? list generic influ- 
ences/reasons for different learning styles on newsprint Make sure list is inclusive. 
To initiate, facilitator can give an exangile from following list 

* different culture • different motivation 

* different gender • different race 

• different personality • different eiqierience with education, etc. 

• different age 

STEP 11: * Optional, if time: Discuss implications of teaching adults as different from 

teaching children. Format Draw on board or new^rint and ask participants to 
help you fill in the following chart Examples of posable ideas have been listed. 



HOW ADULTS AND CHILDREN LEARN 


COMMONALITIES 


DIFFERENCES 


• Enjoy learning when it's fun 


• Adults bring exparionca 


• Need respect from teacher 


• Adults may have needs for 

immediate use of skills Issrnsd, ate. 
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STEP 12: Final Discusston; What implications does the above discussion of learning styles 
have for working with adults? What does all this mean for teaching? What kinds of 
things can you do in the classroom to take into account the differences between 
learners? What strategies can we use to he^i adults learn best when they are in a 
classroom setting? How can we take advantage of these differences to make learning 
better for all? 

STEP 13: Reflecting on Techniques: Add "Language Experience Activity” to the 

TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES newsprint Ask participants to ^scuss it os a 
technique. What are the benefits? How would you adapt it for use in 
particular contexts. 

STEP 14: Hand out Summary Sheet "Language Experience Activity”. 
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ALTERNATIVE ACTIVITY: 

How Adults Learn as Individuals 

Here is another experiential activity for discussing how adults learn, 
which can be done instead of the Language Experience Activi^. 



TIME: 45 min. 



STEP 1: Firaming: One way to begin thinking about how adults learn is to analyze how tve 
learn. ^ thinking about our own learning experiences, we can develop an under- 
standing about how adults in general learn. 

STEP 2: Ask participants to get into pairs. In the pmrs, they should think about and share with 
each other the best learning experieoce they have had as an aduU. It can be either 
in a formal (e.g., college), nonrformal (e^;., trainins^, or informal (04;., learning from 
a friend) setting. | 

Give each participant two sets of cards: one set of "process^cards and one set of 
"content” cards (^ppsndix). Each participant should choose one "process” card and 
one "content* card which reflects the design of their best learning experience. It 
helps to photocopy process cards in one color (say, blue) and content cards in 
another color (say, yellow). 

Ask each pair also to come up with a five-word paiaphrase or term which c^tures the 
essence of what both of their learning exp&nsacen had in common. 

£■ 

STEPS: Ask each participant to come up and post their "ix’ocess” and "content* cards on sheets 
of newsprints that are labeled PROCESS (blue) and CONTENT (jrellow). Put the 
numbers 1,23 iu sections on the newsprint so participants know where to post their 
cards. 

STEP 4 : After aU participants have posted their cards, process by (Uscus^on, asking for partici- 
pants to sdve examples of their best learning experieoce and wtqr they posted their 
card as they did. 

Questions: 

- What conclu^ons do you draw from how the cards are posted? 

- What does this miake you think about the control that teachers and learners have? 

- Whaf 8 the difference between "leamer-centered” instruction and "learner- 
controlled” instruction? 

- What is your definition of "leamer-centered”? 
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STEP 5: Ask each pair to tell their 5-word par^hrase or term for what their teaming experiences 

had in common. Record these on newsprint 

Process with questions: 

- What conclusions can we draw from this activity about individual teaming styles? 

- What implications does this have for our classrooms and programs? 

— What ^>ecifically can you do, as an adult educator, to adapt to the teammg' styles 
and needs of your learners? 

STEP 6: Write thewords RESPECT, EXPERIENCE, IMMEDIACY, and ACTIVE 

(LEARNING BY, DOING) on a sheet of new^>rint Ask the group what they think 
the implications of these words are for teaching adults. Ask them how these words 
do or don’t apply to teaching (Mdren. 

Ask participants if tliey have any words they would like to add to the four listed 
above. 



NOTES: 
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ASSESSMENT 

TIME: 45 min. 



M ATER I ALS: 1. Role play scenarios (Appendix) 

2. Newsprint orphotocopy of QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT WHEN VIEWING 
ROLE PLAYS (Step 2) 

3. Handout: Testing and Assessment in ABE” packet (Appendix) 

4. Handout: Tips/Strategies for Student Self-Assessment” (Appendix) 

5. Handout: ‘Quick Class Evaluation Ideas” (Appendix) 

6. Handout: ‘Alternative (Supplemental) Assessment Methods” (Appendix) 



OBJECTIVES: This session will hek> participants to: 

/ Understand the audiences, purposes, and current methods of assessment 
/ Understand the connection between assessment and ixactke. 

/ Learn some strate^es fe. conducting ongoing assessment vdth learners in order to 
help leame. 2 reach their goals. 

PRIOR TO Hand out Testing and Assessment in Adult Basic Education” packet with examples of 
SESSION: kinds of tests, assessments, etc. 



STEP 1: Framinip Expkun to participants that the goal of this session is jifit to introduce them to 
all of the different kinds of standardized tests. The purpose is to heh> them understand 
assessment as a method of finding out where learners are and how they are progress- 
ing, and as a way of getting information that can help teachers plan instruction relevant 
to learns’ goa^ and needs. We will not be going over all of the specific forms of 
assessment but will be ai^oaching assessment firom a broad view. Well do this first by 
looking at some role plays of assessment and talking about how helpful they are, and 
then by thinkin g about ways to assess learners' progress by ways other than testing. 



STEP 2: The role plays will present two different types of assessment Present to participants a 
newsprint with the following questions on it: 




QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT 
WHILE WATCHING ROLE PLAYS: 

1. What are some of the differences between these two types of assessments? 

2. When are these two assessments conducted? Is that adequate? 

3. What information docs each give you? 

4. What information do you not get from each? 

5. When might one or the other kind of test be more useful? 

6. What is the relation between the information provided by each test 
and what is done in the classroom? 

7. How can you get the information you need if it is not provided 

by the assessment used, both before and after instruction has begun? 

8. How iod^th an assessment is necesaciy for class placement? 



Ask participants to look over and be thinking about these questions as th^ watch the 
role plays. 
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STEP 3: Conduct the two role plays (one, admimstering a standardized test and two, 
administering an alternative assessment process). Ask participants to observe 
without interrupting. 

STEP 4: Facilitate a discussion comparing the two assessments, using the questions above 

as guides. DO NOT ask the questions in order or follow new^Mint verbatim when 
facilitating the discussion. Use the questions as guides, but let the discussion flow 
freely. You may want to remove the new^rint from the wall first if you feel it will 
stifle a free (Uscussion. 

STE P 9 : Hand out Ups/Strategies on Student Self-Assessment” and ”Qukk Evaluation Ideas”. 
Give participants several moments to read through rilently, individually. 

Then, facilitate a brief discusnon, using the foUovnng questions as a guide: 

- How might you use some of these ideas in your own classroom or program? 

- How and why might knovnng the learners’ progress be helpful to you? 

- How might knorring their own progress be he4>ful to the learners? 

Encourage participants to share other nonnesting ideas for following the progress 
of learners. 



O PTI ON : The role plqm may not be relevant when the training consists only of participants 
who are teachers, since the role plays focus mainly on intake assessment and many 
teachers do not do intake assessment in programs. 

Another idea which may be more relevant to teachers would be to divide the group 
in half: half would brainstorm ways to get information about learners’ skills, 
particularly reading and writing when the learners are new to cl a s s; the other 
group would look at ways to determine progress on sn otHioing baris in a classroom 
situation. If there are a group of counselors and sun>ort staff, they can form their 
own group and brainstorm ways to improve intake assessment to give both teacher 
and program the information each needs. Haye groups write thrir suggestions/ 
strategies on newsprint; share together as part of whole group. Discuss. 

NOTES: 
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REFLECTION ON LEARNING 



TIME: 5 min. 

MATERIALS: Newsprint and markers 

OBJECTIVES: This session will help participants to: 

/ Reflect on how the whole day’s training has influenced their knowledge of and 
attitudes towards adult education. 

STEP 1 : Tell participants that you would like to g^ve them a few minutes to reflect personally on 
the usefulness of what they learned that djQr before you do an evaluation ox the training 
session. Not all participants need to talk during this tlm<>. This is an informal discussion; 
no need to write comments on newqirint 

Choosing and posing to the participants one of the following questions may help them to 
reflect on their learning: 

1. What was the most meaningful or useful part of the orientation today? Why? 

2. What have you learned here today that you can use the next time you work? What 
have you learned duit you would like more time to chink about and integrate Into 
what you already know? 

3. Can you talk about one tool, skill, or idea that you have now that you didn’t have 
when the day began? 

4. Was there something in diis session which triggered an interest in learning more 
about a particular topic? What was it? 
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DAY TWO EVALUATION 



TIME: 5>10min. 

MATERIALS: Newsprint ixdth names of day’s session written across horizontally (see example 
below). 

OBJECTIVES: This session will help participants to: 

✓ Give feedback on the second day of the Orientation. 

/ Learn a technique for eliciting feedback which they can use vnth adult 
learners. 



STEP 1: Put up newsprint with names of sessions written across the top of it 





Learner in Jigsaw How Adults Learn Assessment 

Community 


(high energy) 5 




4 




3 




2 




(low energy) 1 





STEP 2: Ask all participants to use this as a model and gnq>h their energy level from session 
to ses«on on a sheet of scratch p^r by drawing a line from left to right under the 
names of the sessions. Ask several participants to come up in turn and graph their 
energy level on the new^nt each using a different colored marker. After 3-4 
participants have drawn their “energy” lines, ask if anyone else has a substantially 
different line. 

STEP 3 : i^k participants to comment on the gr^h. The following questions may prompt 
discussion which will provide feedback about the sessions: 

1. Are there any real highs or lows? 

2. Were the highs and lows a result of the quality of the sessions or of other factors 
(time of day, mood of group, etc.)? 

3. If highs, lows were related to Orientation activities, what was it about the 
activities that raised or lowered your energy level? 

4. How could activities which lowered your eneigy level be changed? 

5. Would a different sequence of these same activities produce a different, higher 
“eneigy" line? 



O 
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STEP 4: Encourage the participants to think about how they could use this feedback 



technique mth adult learners. Help partidpants think about what this technique 
can tell them about 

- the way individuals differ in their response to the same activities; 

- how to plan lessons which take into account the *^ow” of energy between 
one activity and another; 

- how a teacher can respond when sendng low energy within a group when 
high energy is needed for a particular activity. 



STEP 5: Add “Energy Graph Evaluation" to TECHW/Qt/ES 4WD ^CTMT/£S newsprint 



Discuss it as an evaluation techniques that can be used in a classroom: How 
would you adapt it? 

Hand out “Planning Lessons” packet at the end of the day for participants to 
read through before the next day’s training. 



NOTES 
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TIME: 

MATERIALS: 

OBJECTIVE: 
STEP 1: 



STEP 2: 



STEP 3: 



THE LEARNER IN THE COMMUNITY: 
Learner-Centered Approach 



45 min. 

1. Participants will bring results of problem^>osing activity which they did in their 
classroom to share with everyone. 

2. Handout: Article “Q&A: Dialogue Journal Writing with 
Limited-Engush*Proficient (LEP) Students” (^pendix) 

This session will help participants to: 

✓ Share the results of problemi>osing activities they tried out in their own 
dassrooms. 

✓ Reflect on the nature of making classes learner-centered. 

Report back on experiences. Evaluate each activity used and encourage partidpants 
to make suggestions about adsgtting, altering, and improving the activities. 

Framing for next activity: This last session on ”Leamer in the Community” will be 
a chance to reflect on why we want to know about the learners, and how and why to 
plan activities around their needs. This reflection will be done through a technique 
called “dialogue journal writing”; explain the activity beforehand as detailed below. 

Dialogue Journal Writing: Ask partidpants to ^nd 2-3 minutes writing individu- 
ally in a journal or on a sheet of pq>er in response to a question: 

“How can you bring about a learner-centered ^proach in your classroom or 
program?” 

or 

“What are your thoughts about a leamercentered ajqifoach in your classroom or 
program?” 

Then have partidpants form pairs by turning to the person sitting next to them. Ask 
each person to give the journal entry they just made to their partner. They will have 
34 minutes to read what their partner wrote and to respond to it in writing: adding 
comments, offering questions or suggestions, etc. 
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STEP 4 : 



STEP 5: 



STEP^: 
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Then have participants switch papers back so that they have their original journal 
entry plus the comments their partner made. Allow several nunutes for participants 
to read their partner’s response and to write a few more words of their own. Ask 
participants at that time to spend 2-3 minutes to discuss together what they would 
like to share with the larger group about what they discussed with each other in 
their journals. 

Whole Ask each pair to report something to the whole group. Summarize what the 
group learned and lead a discussion on their role as an adult educator working with 
and learning about people in their communities. 

Add “Dialogue Journal Writing" to the TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES newsprint 
Ask participants to comment on the benefits of using this technique with learners, 
and discuss how they might ad^ it for use in their own classroom or program. 

Hand out article “Q&A: Dialogue Journal Writing with liroited-English-Profident 
(LEP) Students". 



NOTES: 
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CONNECTING TO RESOURCE 
NETWORK AND SUPPORT SYSTEMS 



TIME: 15 min. 

MATERIALS: 1. Resources Sheet (Compiled by Regional Coordinators) 
2. Handout Counseling Packet (Append) 



OBJECTIVE: This session will help parddpants to: 

/ Consider how to use information about local and statewide resources which can 
help learners to solve problems in their lives. 

STEP 1: Leading off from the problem-posing activity in the previous sesdon, ask participants 
to name several of the needs identified. List on newsprint 

STEP 2: Hand out "Resources Sheet”. Give participants several minutes to look through 
silently or talk about informally with their neighbors. 

STEP 3: Ask them if the Resources Sheet has information which would be helpful to them for 
the needs written on the newsprint Take on* need as an example, and walk through 
briefly: find the relevant resources, and ask the participants to suggest ways in 
which they could use these resources, both inside and outside of the classroom, to 
he4> learners. No need to write comments on newsprint 

STEP 4: Ask participants to mention other resources they know about which have been or 
could be helpful to them. 

Hand out "Counseling Packet” to aU. Ask counselors and support staff to talk about 
their role in connecting learners to resources and support systems. 
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PLANNING LESSONS 



TIME: 90 min. 

MATERIALS: 1. “Planning Lessons” packet {Appendix) (Hand out day before this session) 

2. Handout “Ideas for Leamer-centered Lesson Plans” {Appendix) 

3. Instrucdons: “Planning A Lesson - Small Group Activity” {Appendix) 

4. Handout Summary Sheet “list of All Techniques and Activities Presented in 
SABES Orientation” {Appendix) 

OBJECTIVES: This session will help participants to: 

/ Learn the criteria for structuring a lesson plan that incorporates 
leamer-centered activities. 

✓ Participate in developing a lesson plan for a specific audience of learners 
(math, ESL, multi-level, ABE, etc.) 

STEP 1 : Framing: The point of this session is give participants in small groups a chance to 
help one of their members plan an actual lesson for his/her class based on the 
information/problems which were uncovered during the Investigative/Problem- 
Posing acthnties which that member tried out between sesuons. 

STEP 2 : Lesson Plan Criteria: Ask group to brainstorm what needs to he considered when 
plaiming a lesson. List on newsprint They will probably mention things like 
objectives, activities, time for ea^ activity, goals of the learner, etc. Each teacher 
can develop a format which suits his/her personal style and teaching needs. Refer 
participants to the Sample Lesson Plans #1, #2, and #3 in “Fianning Lessons” packet 
Mention that l^son plans can be single or multi-focus; i.e., all activities can be 
related to one issue, or each activity can be related to a separate issue. 

STEP 3: Planning a lesson in small groups: Divide whole group into smaller groups of 
ABE, ESL, and GED practitioners. Make sure that in each group there is one 
participant who actually tried ou’ it least one of the Investigadve or Problem-Posing 
acthddes from the previous sessi is on “Learner in the Community” . 

Uring that participant's class as an example, ask each group to help that participant 
draft a lesson plan that incorporates and follows up on what that participant learned 
from doing the Investigative or Problem Poring activifies in his/her class. For 
example, if in trying out the “Conununify Mqrping” activity with her students, the 
participant discovered that the hos|Mtal is a scary place for the students because they 
don’t understand ail the forms and procedures, the participant may want to plan a 
lesson around this issue: tnaybe a role play on asld^ questions of doctors, practice 
in filling out forms, etc. The small group will help that participant to plan an actual 
lesson for the participant's next class (which mtqr or may not include activities on 
other issues) that addresses the issues brought up in class. The group can use one 
of the sample lesson plan formats, or may devise its own format Group should 
record the lesson plan they develop on newsprint 
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STEP 3: 

(continued} 



STEP 4: 



STEP 5: 



If more than one person in the small group has done an Invesdgathre/Problem- 
Posing Activity with his/her class and wants to plan a lesson, the small group itself 
can divide up so that more than one lesson plan is produced. Probably no less than 3 
people should work together to develop a lesson plan. 

Hand out “Planning a Lesson - Small Group Acthnty” to each group. 

NoU: Coimselors and support staff may join a group or may form their own group to 
discuss further issues which have arisen for them during the Orientation. 

Whole Group Sharing: Bring whole group together. Ask each small group to 
show newsprint of lesson plan and report Encourage whole group to praise, make 
suggestions, etc. Continue small group reports until all have shared. 

Lead a final discusrion, using some of the following ({uestions as a guide: 

- What help is having a lesson plan? 

- What possibilities are there for making lesson plans learner-centered? 

- What if you have a set curriculum that you need to follow? 

Encourage participants to reflect on how they will (or won’t) use lesson plans for 
.^heir classes. 



Hand out “Ideas for Learner-Centered Lesson Plans”. 

Hand out “List of All Techniques and Activities Presented in SABES Orientation”. 
This should mirror the newsprint on which you have been fisting techniques all 
through the Orientation. 

NOTES: 
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FINAL EVALUATION 



TIME; S-lOmin. 

MATERIALS: 1. Written Evaluation Form (APptudix) 

2. New^rint vnth participants’ goals from first session 

3. Orientation agenda (newsprint or handout) 

OBJECTIVE: This session will help participants to: 

/ Provide information to the facilitators about how to improve the Orientation. 

STEP 1: Explain that we are always trying to improve and refine this Orientation, as well as 
our skills as facilitators; therefore, you would like them to help us by ghdng us 
hotmt feedback about the Orientation. They do not need to put their name on the 
form. 

Put up newsprint with participants’ goals from first ses^on. Also put up the agenda 
newsprint (or make handout of agenda available). 

Hand out Written Evaluation Form. 
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EXPERIENCE OF BEING A TEACHER: 
Realities and Ideals 



TIME: 75miiL 

MATERIALS: 1. Several short descriptions of worst case scenarios (Step 1 below), placed in bowl 
or container prior to beginning of session. 

OBJECTIVES: This session will help participants to: 

/ Identify barriers/limitations that they ^11 encounter in the real world. 

/ Discuss together how to overcome barriers and use resources available. 

/ Identify how they will use the most important skills they learned during the 
Orientation. 

STEP 1 : Generating worst case scnarios: Ask participants to take minutes to write 

down, on a slip of paper, a brief description of the worst situation that could happen 
or has happened to them during their teaching, counseling, etc. The following 
examples can be added to the bowl by the fydlitaton 

• You want to go to staff development and tiie director won’t let you go. 

• Teacher unknowingly using a gesture that’s offensive to a class. 

• Student coming in drunk/high. 

• Students who never want to leave. 

• Students with no progress at aU. 

• Student who smells really bad. No one wants to sit next to him/her. 

• Students fighting or making racist remarks in class. 

• Staff feeling a need to change quality of program (riipd time frames, etc.) 

How to affect change in program? 

STEP 2: Ask participants to put their slips of paper into the bowl. Then, have participants 
break into small groups. 

STEP 3: Pass the boiri around and ask each group to pick 2-3 slips, depending on the number 
of slfys. Give the groups 15-20 minutes to discuss the ^tuation and brainstorm 
strategies for dealing irith each of the situations, and write the strategies on a sheet 
of new^irint Ask them also to list resources available to help them in these situa- 
tions and in their jobs (eq;.: SABES, other teachers. Clearinghouse, etc.) 




STEP 4 : Whole Groiq>: Bring the whole gro«q> together. Ask each group in turn to put up 
their newq;)rint, read the description, and then comment on the group’s strategies/ 
suggestions/resources for dealing with the problem. Summarize resources identi- 
fied in small groups on newsprint Use the back-up list of "Resources of Adult 
Educators”, to add to the separate small group lists, if necessary. 
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RESOURCES FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 



SABES Regional Centers 
ALRI - Adult literacy Resource Institute, Boston 
SABES Central Clearinghouse • Wdiid Education, Boston 
Local libraries 

Bureau of Adult Education, Department of Education, Quincy, MA 
Commonwealtii literacy Canq>aign, Bureau of Adult Education, Quincy, MA 
Fellow practitioners 

MCAE • Massadiusetts Coalition for Adult Education 

MATSOL- Massachusetts Association of Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages 

Local community colleges 

State colleges and universities 

Regional literacy coalitions 

Center for i^lied linguistics, Washington, D.C. 

National Institute for Literacy, Washington, D.C. 

National Clearinghouse for literacy Education, Washington, D.C. 

NOTES: 
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REFLECTING ON LEARNING 
AND FUTURE GOALS 



TIME: 20 min. 

MATERIALS: 1. Handout “Continuum of Knovdedge and Sldll Development (Appendix) 

2. Handout “Quesdona for Written Reflecdon” 

3. Blank envelopes 

OBJECTIVES: This session will help participants to: 

/ Reflect on how they will use the things they have learned in the Orientation. 
/ Set new goals for dieir own professional development 



STEP 1: Flraniiiig: E:q>lainfliatrince we are is nearing the end of the trmning, you would 

like the participants to have a chance to reflect on what they have learned, what their 
next learning goals are and what strategies they have for meeting these goals. 

STEP 2: Hand out “Continuum of Knowledge and Skill Development*. Explain that we hope 
this Orientation has presented them vriUi an exposure to knowledge and skills Qeft 
side of continuum). Thdr development as profesrionals in the field of ABE will 
requite more work and attention throughout their career, and there are many ways 
to get the staff development fliey need. They might keep some ofthese in mind 
when setting goals for flieir professional development 

STEP 3: Hand out “Questions for Written Reflection” and ask participants to take 5-10 min- 
utes to respond to the questions on the form. E:q>lain that re^nses will be private; 
facilitator will not read them. Ask them to fold ffie ^oet when finished, seal in 
envelope, write their name and address on the envelope, and return to you. Ask if 
any participants would like to share their reflections with others. If no one does, 
that*sfine. 

STEP 4: Explain fliat you will be sending them the envelope in 2-3 months so that they can 
gauge their progress on the short-term goals they listed. 



STEP 5: Ask if they would like to get together in a few months to meet informally, maybe 
have a party, to talk about how they’re doing, get feedback on the Orientation and 
how it could be improved, share problems and successes, etc. If people show 
interest, try to set up a date and time for such a get-together before people leave. 



option: 

Explain to participants that you or the Regional Coordinator would also like to help 
arrange for each participant to meet with and/or observe an oq;)erienced staff person 
in another program who has the same job (teacher, counselor), and that you can 
contact them individually to help them set that up. Those who are interested shouid 
see you or the Reirional Coordinator after the Orientation. 



STEP S: Bring closure to the Orientation. 

Thank all participants and Regional Coordinator, etc. Warm words. 
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produced by: 




S A B E S 



Sy«t«m for AMU Batic Education Support 




Appendix 



• Handouts 

• Alternative Agenda 

• Model for Orientation Reunion 

• Counseling Packet 
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Stttion: Introduction and Qoalt 



Handout 



Orientation for New Adult Education Staff: Agenda 



Day I 

Introduction and Goals 
What is Literacy? 

Materials 

The Learner in the Community: Investigative Activities 
The Big Rcture: Adult Education in Massachusetts and Beyond 
DaQy Evaluation 




Day II 

The Learner in the Community. Problem Poang Activities 

Techniques and Methods 

How Adults Leam as Indhdduals 

Assessment 

Daily Evaluation 



Day III 



The Learner in the Community Learner-Centered Classrooms 
Connecting to Resource Networic and Support Systems 
Flaniung Lessons 
Fmal Evaluation 

Experience of Being an Adult Educator Realities and Ideals 
Reflecting or Learning and Future Goals 
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Session: Introduction and Qoala 



Handout 



Purpose and Themes of the Orientation 





Purpose: 

The purpose of the Orientation is to give participants (through hand&on activities) an introduction to 
knowledge, RlriPs and approaches for working with adult learners. We have attempted to achieve a 
balance of sessions which focus on theories/approaches and sesaons which focus on techniques/ 
methods. 

Audianca: 

This Orientation is designed for all new adult education staff in the state of Massachusetts who have 
woriced in an adult education program for less than one year. The majority of these staff people are 
teachers; however, where possible, we have attempted to make the activities more relevant to counse- 
lors, support and other staff. 

Thomos: 

We advocate a learner-centered, participatory ^>proach to teaching and training. These themes will 
be apparent both in the content and framework of the training. 

The classroom curriculum doesn't completely exist without the leamen the Orientation curriculum 
doesn't completely exist without the participants. Some Orientation sessions are designed to make 
use of information that participants bring back after trying out various activities in their own class- 
rooms. 

The best resource for adult education staff is each other. We have attempted to design activities 
which help staff get to know each other and establish a baas for fiiture networking and collaborative 
problem solving among participants. 

Tachniquas: 

The techniques presented and used in this Orientation were chosen because they are (or have the 
potential of bein^ learner-centered, experiential, and particqratoiy. 

The techniques and methods in the Orientation may be presented with a particular focus: ESL, ABE, 
low-level, advanced-level, etc. Participants will be encouraged throughout the Orientation to reflect on 
ways to adrq)t these techniques to the focus most relevant to them. 
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Ststion: What Is Litaraey? 






Artlels: 

What Do Tha 
Oafinitiona Tall Ua? 
Paga 1 of 4 




LITERACY IN INUUSTRIALIZliU COUNTRIES > furl Uo 

Literacy:What Do the 
Definitions Tell Us? 

Cdrnt;in St. John Hunter, United States, 

OfUMilUifti in Popular Eilucation, 

Li/cnirv, and Community Development 



M 



y assignment is to 
reflect on what ilte 
definitions arc actu- 
ally saiying about 
literacy. The dictio- 
nary suggests that a definition is 
supposed to make clear a word or 
phrase. All of us who have been 
dealing with the changing concepts 
of literacy know very well that 
despite ihe many definitions 
offered over the last 50 years, the 
concept' remains fuzzy, to say the 
least. The absence of any clear 
Maicincm of exactly what literacy 
Is, and, ihcrclorc ol any ohjcciivc 
basis for ns mcasurcincni, has 
astounded and often infuriated 
those intent on finding immediate 
solutions' to the existence of adult 
illiteracy in the industrialized 
world. \ have no new definition of 
literacy that will impress you by its 
prccisiiMi and cVariiy. 

I do, however, intend to think 
aloud for a brief time about the 
assumptions that appw to infocm 
existing categories of definitions 
and to raise some Huestiona for our 
joint nelleciion. 

I have come to distinguish three 
broad categories of definitioitt, 
each based on very diflercnl 
assumptions about the nature and 
role of literacy in personal life and 
in society: 

• literacy as a set of basic skills, 
abilities, or competencies; 

• literacy u the neccssaiy 
dation for a higher quality of life; 



• literacy as a relleciion of polit- 
ical and siruciural realities. 



Definitions that emphasize either 
functional skills, humanistic con- 
cerns, or social context do not 
exclude the other emphases 
entirely. However, it is my con- 
tention that the definition with 
which yon start makes an enor- 
mous difference in the policy and 
practice of anyone concerned with 
questions related to literacy at any 
level. 

Functhmul Skills 
and Kunctkinul Literacy 
in pre-tnduatrial or industrializing 
societies, there was little need to 
(Jefine Uicrtcy. Penoof who could 
sign ihcir n«nes, read simple 
material, do basic compulation, 
were c«msi<lered liicniie. They 
niiglu >HM he aide u» do everything 
that the moat highly educated 
could, but they were Mparaied 
from the va« majority of the popu- 
lation by their ability to read and 
write, ev«i « the most rudimen- 
tiuy level. Sutinica gathered 
today in fi»ny of the world 
regarding the number of literate 
people ait baiod on just auch sim- 
ple dennUioM. 

FbHowing the First World War 
and, incitannily. since Wbrid Ww 
U. the growing complexity of tech- 
nological developmm hat created 
a new dependency on the written 
word for gaining and communicat- 
ing infonnaiion. Once a signature 
u«l ftimole word recognition were 



no longer sufficiem for living in an 
industrial society, the concept ol 
•functionality' was bom and 
gained popularity among many 
wIm> speak and write about liter- \ 
acy/illiieracy. Tlw lemi lunctional 
literacy lemi suggests the ability to 
cope within llte new conditions . 
created by industrialization. Bui 
what, specifically, is required m 
order to be funciionally coittpe- 
tent? The most common answers 
refer to the possession of certain 
minimal skills. 

Uy 1V47 the United States Cen- 
sus llureau was suggesting, some- 
what arbitrarily, that iIhisc who had 
the equivalent of fifth grade educa- 
tion in the public school system 
possessed sufficient skills ol read- 
ing. writing and computation to be 
designated as literate. Twenty 
years bier, in iyw», the Adult Etlu- 
eation Act »pi*kc «»f tlK equivalent 
of high school education as iKing 
nfffKiary for a person to fit into 
the society. Claims for differing 
grade levels as providing sufficient 
skills to function in public and pri- 
vate aetivitiea have been advanced 
as nacesaary. but in no instances 
has there been any description of a 

set of skills that are guar- 
anteed by the completion of a par- 
ticular grade. 

To have acquired sufficient lin- 
guistic ability to read lexis cali- 
brated on the basis of children's 
performance at different grade lev- 
els does not signify m sbiliiy to 
nad materials ssiocisted with the 
diverse leiiinis in which adults 
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those idulis alrcaily left out of the 
mainsirenin. This is parlicuhirly 
true bctitusc in iiuliiMritilizcil s<Ki- 
ciics the number of highly edu- 
cated people " with tmiversity and 
graduate training •• has grown, 
leaving those with inininial literacy 
still far behind. The acquisition of 
limited skills by lltc most disad- 
vantaged still leaves them disad- 
vantaged and in the same relative 
position in a stratified social and 
economic structure. 

Hie major attempt to define 
across the board skills basic lor 
functional literacy was tltc Adult 
I’criorniance Level study (APL) 
carried out at the University of 



dcmicians and educators. 

The narrow fiKus on success m 
economic terms and the exclusion 
of hard to measure obiectives such 
as stimulating imagination, rellcct- 
iiig on one's place in the universe, 
sharpening ami extending memory, 
the cultivation of skills m interper- 
sonal relations or in relation to 
' social analysis made the APL 
enterprise seem mechanistic and 
devoid of human or humane mean- 
ing. 

Titus the critics of functional 
competence skills as a basis for 
tiefining lilcracy have preferred 
definitions based on broad human- 
istic understandings of literacy. 




five and woik. It cenainly docs 
not guarantee tlie ability to read 
coinniunicatioiis Ironi govcrnnicni 
bureaus. stKial service agencies, or 
insurance companies, to ntention 
onlv a few. 

Literacy definitions based on 
giatic completion completely disre- 
gaitl the fact that scIuhiIs differ one 
from the other and between regions 
even within a given society. Hie 
inner city-suburban, rural-urban 
differences in quality of education 
offered in any industrial national 
arc enormous. Dissatisfaction with 
grade-level completion as a 
reliable inciisurc of literacy has 
increased over the years. 

However, the attempt to define 
functional lilcracy skills without 
reference to schooling has proven 
equally complex, partly because it 
has requited a s|iccilicity alrout 
actual needed skills that could 
remain unclear when speaking in 
terms of grade levels. One 
approach has been to fiKitis on 
functional literacy for the work- 
place. never mind the rest of life. 

.lob-Related Skills 
In the United States, niomas 
Slichi and some of his associates 
have done considerable work along 
the lines of job-related skills, espe- 
cially in relation to tasks required 
within the armed services. One 
definition proposed by Sticht sug- 
gests that functional literacy in the 
context of work is ‘the possession 
of those literacy skills needed to 
.successfully perform some reading 
task imposed by an eatemal agent 
between a reader and a goal the 
reader wishes to obiain'f I). 

While it may be possible to 
define the vocabularies and read- 
ing materials required for certain 
specific jobs, the constantly chang- 
ing work Kcne and the iiKitasing 
complexity of reading require- 
ments in different fields make 
functional literacy, even in relation 
to work, extrentely difficult for 



Texas in Austin (2). Sixty-five 
objectives - requirements for adult 
living " were defined and keyed to 
five general knowledge areas. In 

fact, no universal standard for 
adult functional competence 
resulted. Instead, three levels of 
competence in each area could be 
measured, but the universal valid- 
ity of competencies described by 
the APL study has been disputed 
largely because they were defiiKd 
by a relatively small grmip of aca- 



Humaniatk Dcfinilioiu 
of Literacy 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
definiliont that regard literacy as 
the necessary foundation for 
Improvement in the all-round qual- 
ity of life of individuals and com- 
munities it to quote some of the 
better-known and more widely 
accepted humanistic definitions. 

In IV47 a Unasco definition 
states that, ‘the skills of reading, 
writing and counting are not an 
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end in ihcmNdvcv Raihcr, ihcy 
are the csseniial means lo the 
achicvemeni ot* a lullcr ami more 
creative lile'(3). A study in 1954 
by W.F. Gray fur Unesco stated 
that a person might be considered 
tunciionally literate ‘when he has 
acquired the knowledge and skills 
in reading and writing which 
enable him lo engage in all those 
activities in which literacy is nor* 
inally assumed in his culture or 
group*(4). In 1962 Uncsco 
adopted essentially the same delV 
nition with the addition ot the 
notion that attainment m reading, 
writing and arithmetic "make it 
possible lor a person to continue to 
use these skills toward his own and 
tlte community's dcvciopmcnt*(5). 

In 1965 the final report ot the 
Teheran World Conicrcnce of Min- 
isters of Education on the Eradica- 
tion of Illiteracy said the follow- 
ing: 'The very process of learning 
to read and write should be made 
an opportunity for acquiring inlor- 
matioit that can immediately be 
used to improve living standards; 
reading and writing should lead not 
only to elementary general knowl- 
edge but to training for work, 
increased productivity, a greater 
participation in civil life and a bet- 
ter understanding of the Mirrourul- 
ing world atui sltould ultiiiutcly 
open the way to basic human cul- 
iure*(6). 

Such global deftniiions have a 
certain appeal because they appear 
to address broad human needs and 
longings. Yet the connection 
between their inclusive images and 
what is actually promised and 
accomplished in basic education or 
literacy programs is even more dif- 
ficult to verify than in the activities 
of those who define literacy in 
terms of skills. What arc the signs 
that 'the way has been opened to 
basic human culture* or that a per- 
son is cniaging in all those activi- 
ties normally assumed in his cul- 
ture or group*? 



When David Harman and I were 
working on the 1979 study o( adult 
illiteracy in the United States, we 
did not find skill-based definitions 
very satisfactory. We were also 
struck by the fact that global defi- 
nitions of and claims for literacy 
could not ensure any empirical 
validation of literacy achievement 
except as individuals themselves 
expressed satisfaction with titeir 
own ability to ‘engage in all those 
activities in which literacy is nor- 
mally assumed in culture.* We 
finally made our own statement 
based on ilte recognition that ulti- 
mately people iheimelves decide 
what constitutes literacy for them 
at different stages and under the 
changing circumstances of their 
own lives. 

*'We said that functional literacy 
is 'the possession of skills per* 

( cived as necessary hy {>arnnttar 
persons and groups to fulfill their 
own sclf-dcicnnmed objectives as 
family and community members. 
r:iiiaens. consumers, job-holders, 
and members of social, religious, 
or other associations of their 
choosing. This includes the ability 
to obtain information they want 
and to use that information for 
iltcir own and others* well-being; 
ilK ability to read ami write ade- 
quately lo satisfy ilic requirements 
i/irv sri fisr ihtmxehes as being 
important for their own lives; the 
ability to deal positively with 
demands made on them by society; 
and the ability to solve the prob- 
lems they face in ilieir daily 
4jves*(7). 

We took considerable criticism 
for that definition from those who 
ttiought they had already estab- 
lished some sort of objective, mea- 
surable definition of literacy -- or 
who still believed such an endeav- 
our possible. At times I found it 
hard tn respond to the neat logic of 
competency-based educators 
implemcmini the APL objectives 
as the road to fuiwiinnal literacy. 



Yet. further sttuly and ohNcrxaiion 
has convinced me that we wetc 
coirect and prolubly did not even 
"go farcnougl) iii cmpiiasiziiig th.it 
tltcrc Is not yet and probably can 
never be a universal standard lor 
literacy based on a deftiiKion that 
fils all adults in any society. 1’his 
assertion makes .sense when ^*e 
begin to l(K)k at the disiribuiion 
and uses of literacy as a rellcction 
of political and structural realities. 

Social Context Dennitions 
of Literacy 

People with limiicd literacy skilK 
in the induslnaliacd countries .ire 
also most likely to sufler Irom an 
aggregate of other disadvantagCN -- 
unemployment, poor housing, 
deteriorating communities. siKial 
discrimination and isolaium. In 
short, they are the poor, the 
^marginal population. Literacy in 
only one of the social gmids that 
^y lack. 

Reading and writing as isol.ucd 
skills wtHild not change ilicir sitiu* 
limt because titey would still nut 
have access to the cultural infor- 
maiton, the historical, literary, 
philosophical, scientific, geo- 
graphic knowledge thas provide 
tiKining to the written word. They 
n lH > la ck to reliable current 

iitfonnatioit aiKl to iltc cltauiicU 
that would citable them to share 
their infomtalion and expcrieiwc 
within the society. 

The following definition sug- 
gested by Kenneth Levine places 
literacy within a broader social 
‘context: •Literacy in general 
becomes the exertistd capacity to 
Qi'ifiiire and exci mnne inf onnatiun 
Viajhe_wrni«i wofO. FuiKiional 
litency is uken to be the posses- 
sion of, or access to, the compeien • 
cies and information required to 
accomplish those transactions 
entailing reading or writing in 
which an individual wishes - or is 
compelled to enga|c*(in. 

Levine went on in state that. 
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*Tlic new dcriniiion accepts that 
each inilividiial is an expert arbiter 
of his or her own htcnicy atnl 
inrormaiion needs. It does not leg- 
islatc U»r ntiniitnitu norms or fixed 
stK’ictal Maiularils. which at present 
generate a false sense of security 
lor those who achieve them and an 
unnecessary burden of failure on 
those who do not.* 

The implications of this defini- 
iion arc multiple. It suggc.sts, for 
example, that those who pos,sess 
the leclinical skills associated with 
reading and writing but do not use 
.them should not Ik called liteniie 
laiul whoever has these skills hut 
^ceks to mask or secrete infomia- 

t m is also illiterate. This would 
ply in societies where large 
numbers within the population are 
systematically excluded from 
access to information and to those 
who keep them in ignorance of 
what IS really giung on. 

It lunher suggests that ui cr.v.v to 
information and skills may no a.s 
important as />#w.ve.t.oV>/i. The 
research of Allene Fingeret is sig- 
nificant in this connection. She 
has demonstrated that people who 
do not themselves read and write 
generally are supported by a net- 
work of friends or family who sup- 
ply what is lacking in exchange for 
oilKr kinds of Itelp (9) in the same 
way that anyone who lacks penicu* 
lar knowledge or skills relies on 
lawyers, tax spceialists. bankers or 
others to supply needed informa* 
tii>n. None of us posaeu all the 
multiple literacies required in this 
complex society. 

Uteracy is a complex social 
good, .set in the midst of other 
activities. It isnot an isolated skill 
buu rather, a cotttextual right that 
derives its meaning from its ability 
to be MJTfd. 

Final Comments and Reflection.^ 
All three definitions are imponaiu. 
hut tl)c third phHres the other two in 
a iuaauingtul,cmt(ext. TlKpracti* 



iiouer wlto defines literacy as a set 
of skills or as the ability to use 
skills wiiliin work* community or 
cultural settings is in danger of 
placing the entire burden of change 
on the individual adult learner. 

T\\e pcot>lc with limited skills 
become the Iikus of needed 
change. Wltcn literacy is seen in 
ilte context of social realities, on 
tite other hand, then social, politi- 
cal and economic structures are 
idemified as the focus for needed 
change. Access to knowledge and 
the power to create and to use 
social knowledge becomes the cru- 
cial issues. 

Thus it is imponaiu for the prac- 
titioner — even the praciiitoner in a 
small program in a small library, in 
a .small community - to recognize 
that, in addition to helping adult 
learners to develop the skills they 
sec as ncccss;iry and in addition to 
iiunuring the dreams of learners 
that their literacy will lead to a bet- 
ter life, tltey must recognize that 
conquering illiteracy means com- 
batting the structures based on 
race, sex and class that keep people 
illiterate. Literacy will only 
become recognized as a universal 
right when it is defined within tltc 
complexity of other rights and pur- 
sued within a holistic social, politi- 
cal and economic context. 
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BJECT - VE^>E 



SUBJECT 



and a | VERB ! 



► Direction : 1 • Each sentence below has a 

2, Write the SUBJECT and the VERB in the boxes. 

3, Study for dictation* 



Example ; Paul and Ed work in a bank* 



SUBJECT (ACTOR) VERB (ACTIOS) 



'PooU iX,neC \ 



1. Mr. Taylor drives fast on the highway. 

2* Alfredo paints beautiful pictures. 

3. Rosa reads after dinner every night. 

4. The secretary types many letters. 

5. Bob cooks spaghetti for lunch. 

6. The teacher corrects the students' tests 

7. The girls swim at the club after school* 

8. Pedro and Ana sing at church on Sunday. 

9. Mr. and Mrs* Kim go to Oregon every year 
10. David and Ruth cut the grass every week* 
11* The students repeat the words in class* 
12* The boys deliver newspapers every day* 



SUBJECT (ACTOR) VERB (ACTION) 





THE QUESTION BOX 

1 * What do we call the actor in a sentence? 

Answer 

2* What do we call the action word in a sentence? 
Answer 
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doDO incluir ol coicuior su solorio) 



□ SI □ NO 
O sf Q NO 

f 

□ SI □ NO 

✓ 

□ SI C NO 



OICLARACION DEL BMPIBAOO: 

yocaf.,f,co,«.<.m/ormac,^nd«ana.«m,n,.,fado.na.,.^Ofm...,.cof^r^^^^^^^^^ 

coaldotat -nfotmaeton d«a yo na 



nOM* DC IMPI.IAOO 


riCMA 


rmwAOCtOAO'ooovArOAAi * 


riCMA 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Session: What is Lltaracy? 



Handout 




Definitions of Literacy 

# 1 literacy is the ability to read any 10 random sentences presented to you. 

#2 Those who have the equivalent of a high school education in the public school system possess 
sufficient skOls of reading, writing and computation to be designated as literate.' 



# 3 Functional literacy in the context of work is 'the possession of those literacy skills needed to success- 
fiiDy perform some reading task imposed by an external agent between a reader and a goal the reader 
wishes to obtain'.^ 



#4 A person might be considered ffinctionally literate "when he has acquired the knowledge and skills in 
reading and writing which enable him to engage in all those activities in which literacy is normally 
assumed in his culture or group' 




«5 



Functional literacy is 'the possession of skills perceived as necessary by particular persons and groups 
to ftilfin their own self-determined objectives as family and community members, citizens, consumers, 
jobholders, and members of social, religious, or other associations of their choosing. This includes 
the ability to obtain information they want and to use that information for their own and others' well- 
being; the ability to read and write adequately to satisfy the requirements they set for themselves as 
being important for their own lives; the ability to deal positively with demands made on them by 
society; and the ability to solve the problems they frice in their daily lives'.* 



# 6 literacy in general becomes the exercised capacity to acquire and exchange information via the 
written word. Functional literacy is taken to be the possesaon of, or access to, the competencies and 
information required to accomplish those transactions entailing reading or writing in which an 
individual wishes-or is compelled-to engage'.® 



* From “litency: What Do tttc DefiaHona TcO Ut?" by Cmnan St John Hunter» Convenz«nc«» Vol 20. 20, No. 1987, pp. 28-26. 

* Sdcht^niomaa, quoted in Nagger, D.,Thompaon, R, Briioox, M.D. and Owen, TR Teats of fimctional adult literacy: an evaluation of 
currently available inatruments. Poi^d, Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1975. Taken from ^Literacy: What Do 
the DefinitionaTdl Uar, p. 26 

’ Gray, W.S. The Teaching of Reading and Writing. P«ia: UNESCO, 1956. Taken from Uteracy: What Do the Definitiona TeU Ua?". p.25 

^ Hunter, Carman St J. and David Harman. Adult Illiteracy In die United States: a Report to the Ford Foundation. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1979. Tak^ from ^literacy: What Do die Definitions Tell Us?**, p. 25 

* Levine, Kenneth. ^Functional Literacy: Fond Illuslona and False Economies", Harvard Educational Review, Vol 52, No. 3, 1982. Taken 

from literacy: What Do the Definitions Tell Usr, p. 25 
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stssion: MatoriaU 



Sampl# Paekst 

Focus on Crime 




3^ m • /Y\w Qof ioaS brokers inrlo durjA^ “Hkn. las'!" 
class. ^ 

Oh, 4orrible. IjOhere was ^ 



Homo. : 
Jl ry^ : 
Mc>rva. '• 

Ti oa 



^Y\ona 
hOonOc ‘ 



Ri^kf ou'l' *(-ro>^k- 

Ma\jb^ sKould +ak^ bus 'b class. 

Thaf's ho beH*«r. I'ry\ cx-Praid +o yjalk home 
-from i-h hv6 sh>p cd* nigkf. A womai^ ujas 
in my ne/'^hborhocd /qs 4 (ueek. 

Pi’d aryy of neighbors see ujho d»d ii"- 

X don'f kha\^i‘ I dan'f my neighbors. 

(^ee^ X'd 01 gun if I you. 

Wo. X bond uJaA'f h shod anybody. 

X (Aian+ *fo be Safe. 



o 
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Session: Materials 



Sampla Packat 

Focus on Crime 
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Session: Materials 



Sample Packet 

Focus on Crime 



Crime and Punishment 



Class Discussion: What Wouid You Do? 

0at is happening in these pictures? What should you do if you are the victim? 





Group Activity: Crime Prevention 

How can these crimes be prevented? Make a list of suggestions with your group. Share your list with the class. 

• Mugging 

• Car theft 

• Kidnapping 

• Child abuse 

• Rape 

Group Activity: Poiica Protection 

Discuss these questions and report to the class. 

1. Have you ever had any contact with the police? What happened? 

2. What do police officers do where you live now? 

3. How do you feel about the police in your community? Check whether you 
agree or disagree with each of the sutements following. Discuss your 
choices with your group. 



a 

Tied K. Carvif aed Sandra Fotinot. A Conttnatiom Book: Emflisk in Fetndav Lift . Engltnood Cliffi, Ntvijtrtty: Pnntici Hall, I98S. 
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Session: Matarlale 



Sample Packet 

Focus on Crime 




Agret DiMgrM 



Most police are honest. 






Police do an important job for society. 






People don't appreciate the hard work that police do. 






Police should be paid more money, so that they won't be templed to take bribes. 






What some poeole call "police bnjtality" is usually necessary for self-defense. 






Police salaries are too high. 






Many police are dishonest. 






1 am afraid of police brutality. 






Police often use their guns too quickly. 






Police often treat teenagers unfairly. 






Police often treat minorities unfairly. 







Class Discussion: Capital Punishment 

Capital punishment is the death penalty. It is legal in the United States. Is it legal in your native country? Do you 
approve or disapprove? Why? Do you think capital punishment is ever justHied? When? 

Community Activity: Capital Punishment Survey 

Take a survey of the opinions of other students and teachers at your school. Each student in your class should ask 
live people outside the class this question: 




Do you approve of capital punishment? 
Yes No Not Sura 



1 . 






2 . 






3 . 






4 . 






5 . 







Report your responses to the class. Add up the class results on the board. What did your survey show? Discuss 
the results. 

Poll the Class: Prisons 

How do your classmates feel about the prison (penal) system? Poll the class and find out 




Agree Disagree 



Rehabilitation of criminal offenders is an important task for society. 






Rehabilitation programs for adult chminals an a waste of time and money. 






Prison OQoditions should be improved. Prisooers should be treated more fairty. 






Prison sentences aren’t effective because convicted criminals can be paroled too easity^ 






Prison senter>ces are unfair because minorities get tougher sentences. 







BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Tina K. Canir and Sandra F9tin«$. A Couetnatiom Book: Enalith im F.etndav Uft. EngUweod Ntvjtnty; Prtntict Hall, 1985. 
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S«ttion: Materials 



Sampla Paakat 

Focus on Crime 



# vm 



Dexxling with Crime 



LESSON 36 



introduction 

Someone broke into Jung Hoon's apartment last week while he and his roommates were out. The 
person or persons turned the apartment upside down and stole some of their things. 



nSTENING 

Listen as your teacher tells the story about the break>in at Jung Hoon's apartment 




FURTHER STUDY 

Practice telling the story with a partner. 



PAIR PRACTICE 

Answer these questions with your partner. 

1. Who brokt into the apartment? 

2. When did it happen? 

3. What waa kicked in? 

4. Where were the clothes thrown? 

5. How did the burglars get into the building? 

6. What was broken? 

7. How much money was taken? 



TkM Tmmiframi ^ UkmMau ^nd Young, FrintiC9*H§U, 19S7, 
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Sample Paekat 

Focus on Crime 



Session: Materials 

8- What was knocked over? 
9. How was the carpet tom? 
10. What was stolen? 




FILL IN I 

Write the past form and the past participle form of the foUowing verbs. 

Past Participle 

happen happened happened 

get got gotten 

break 

kick 

open 

throw 

knock 

tear 

steal 

take 




Grammar The passive form of verbs 

^ + past participle 

The subject performs the action of an active verb. The subject receives the action of a 
passive verb. 

The boy hit the ball The ball was hit 
active passive 



FILL IN ii 

Write the missing words in the blanks. Use the pictures on page 101 to help you. Use the passive form 
of the verbs. 



Jung Hoon’s apartment . 

in. All the _ 

on the floor. Chairs were 

broken. The carpet 

money 



- into last week. The door 

were opened. The clothes 

and a 

and the was stolen, but no 



WRITING 

Write a complete sentence. Use passtve verbs in the past tense. 
1. The man and woman/rob/in front of their hotel 

Chapter Vm Dealing with Crime 
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Stssion: Matsriala 



Sampla Paekat 

Focus on Crims 




2 . 

3. 



4. 



5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



President Kennedy/shoot/on November 22, 1963 



That sweater/make/in Korea 



The Golden Gate Bridge/build/between 1933 and 1937 



Carol’s wallet/steal/on the bus 
These pictures/paint/many years ago 
The windows/break/during the storm 



The test/give/at 8:15 yesterday 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Tell about a robbery that happened to you or to someone that you know. When did it happen? Where 
was it? What was stolen? Was anyone hurt? 



Grammar Review Use correct punctuation (capitals, periods, commas, apostrophes). 

yesterday i went downtown to central city bank when i left the bank i walked down 
fulton street to sears i wanted to buy a pair of levi jeans for my brother John hes going to 
have a birthday next tuesday when i got to sears i didnt have my wallet i havent found it 
yet so i cant get a present 





Lesson 36 



Ftem n* rmmirr ami Rmtrituet kt lokmMam ant Young, Prtntiet-Holl, 1987. 
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Stssion: Matarlalt 



Sampla Paekat 

Focus on Crims 




^he Houste on Mango Stmt 29 



Those Who Don’t 



Those who don’t know any better come into our 
neighborhood scared. They think we’re dangerous. They 
think we will attack them with shiny knives. 'Diey are 
stupid people who are lost and got here by mistake. 

But we aren’t afraid. We know the guy with the 
crooked eye is Davey the Baby’s brother, and the tall 
one ne.^ to him in the straw brim, that’s Rosa’s Eddie V. 
and the big one that looks like a dumb grown man, he s 
Fat Boy, though he’s not fat anymore nor a boy. 

All brown all around, we are safe. But watch us dnve 
into a neighborhood of another color and our knees go 
shakitv-shake and our car windows get rolled up tight 
and our eyes look straight. Yeah. That is how it goes 
and goes. 



J 5 y 

PobliCi^ 



Press 



From Tkt Hemit o m Mamfo Sirtit. ^ Sandn Gtntro$. Homttn: Art0 PuHlt 9 Pmi, J9S9. 
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Session: Materials 



Sample Packet 
Focus on Crime 



give to the first police officer 

ON THE scene 



GMT 

r-,STRLfr,Brc) 



sex 


RACE 


AGE 


vreicKT 


height 




\ 
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StMion: Mat«rlal« 



^tampla Paekat 

Focus on Crime 





The Nelf^hborhood Wauch Loj; ic a LuoJ. that ii'ji;.'hbors can use to 
collect Information on suspicious or criminal activities that 
take place in their community. The Watch Lop; can be used to 
document single incidents or re-occurring ones. 'Whc*n you share 
your information with your neighbors, you may dlscov<-rr a pattern- 

Be sure to pass a copy of your Watch Log onto the Police, especially 
if you have discovered a pattern. Neighborhood information helps 
them prevent and solve crimes. 

if you are suspicious of someone or some activity, trust your in- 
stincts and record it on the Neighborhood V.'atch Log. 




DESCRIPTION OF SUSPICIOUS ACTIVITY 

TIME ; From to 

DATE ; 

PLACE ; 

WHAT HAPPENED. SEQUENCE OF EVENTS ; 



WHAT WAS SAID ; 

WAS ANYONE HURT AND HOW; 



DIRECTION OF ESCAPE ; 



Niighhorkood Crimt PnPintion NttiPQrk, 87 Summit Strut, Baton MA, 02 IW 

SABES: OrltnUtlon ftr N«w tuff 
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Ti 



Station: Maftrlalt 



SampI* Paektt 

ABE: Workplace Itsuet 



Charge for unsafe work place: 

Murder 



By Harry Often 
iM Angfetes Timet 

company ortklala ert* 
3fy‘S^&l- of an «npW.y 

** ^hJIrttl*DiSf Sc»ka ^tv tf ta’s oru 

waTexpoMd to eyantde furng. aa a hup gw 
chamB^^leyMld the 
teratgn-born workera. many 
tUent who fetred ^ itpwt 

hftnr^oi^ooAdttlont. 



j’ndFcfi.fi'f — 

mdiefmeof 






c/lScioS^c/ 

cx 4 '‘horn^ • 

jz^xpo^e^ 

-A^mE-5 

on _ 

(jcporj’i^or\ 

/ntjL'Ecu^^/ou-s 



Ons^Hor-. OJl^ 

^ cOortaA? . 



Tlir rl*art 4 fa alfm from the death 
r.olali. 4S. a IH>it*h immigrant who co Hap^ 
ami (lied ai work on Feb. lOJuat a'/T^n^ 
after he began work at Film Recovery Syatema 
i.». Ti«r iinwhankrupt firm had Ita headquar- 
tiU It* autmfban KlkCrove, Vlllap and wat 
c aiapiilifd into the pubHc apo tllght earllff thia 
-y ar wi lcn state offlctali 

Liiuis of cvanide-lalnied waatejtored in unar 
cured Irui ks parked at sljxs throughout Cook 
CfHitilv and ctw'whrre tn lUlnots. 

Bui I he IndUlmcnls disclotcd yesterday 
jtrowout of allegedly unttfe working condUtons. 
They rliarge intl icHtlgn-born workert were re* 
crullHl to work In the pitnl and were tytUmtU- 
rally dtxrived h y company officiala. who all^* 
cdly htd the D^cntlally lethal h maard ernUd by 
cyanide generataTSTthe plant a opar- 

allont. Aceordlnk to the indictments, poison 
wnrninu labels on drums of lethal chemicals 
wrtf burned off and the universal skull-and - 
"rmr polaon symbol qbacuw d. 

”* The indirtmenta allegTlHSt five corporate of- 
fli-ers of Film Recovery knew of the danger to 
life [»«l by fondlllmw at the planl but jsiET ' 
Dtted neither safely irulnlng nor ^Ipment to 
proier t workera from the hasard. 

5 -t€m — — — 



Co(la.ps€cl — 

Ca-I'<xpal tid 
Sf/eS 






IC’' 1 -I^aI 



skixU-And-crosibor\e.s 

byYy\lool 






)l I cd 
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Session: Matorials 



Sample PaekC;«' 

ABE: Workplace Issues 







i_ 



charge for unsafe work PLACE: MURDER — Vocabulary 

!• The company officials have been indicte d on murder charges. 



INDICTED -- 

2. The indictments by a Cook County grand jury are believed to be among the 
first to hold company officials responsible for the death of an employee 
because of working conditions. 



JUW - 



3. Information about the case was disclosed yesterday to newspaper reporters. 
DISCLOSED — 

4. Daley said the company oreved on foreign-born workers, many of them illegal 
:aliens who feared deportation if they reported hazardous conditions. 

PREY ON ~ 



HAZARDOUS — 



5. The charges stem from Che death of Stefan Golab, 45, a Polish immigrant who 
collapsed and died at work. 



STEM “ 



COLLAPSE — 



6. The Film Recovery Systems Company is now bankrupt . 
BANKRUPT ~ 



7. The company was catapulted into the public spotlight earlier this year when 
state officials discovered millions of pounds of cyanide -tainted waste stored 
in unsecured trucks parked at sites throughout Cook County and elsewhere in 
Illinois. 

CATAPULTED — 



TAINTED 



WASTE — 



UNSECURED — 
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Session: Materials 



Sample Packet 

ABE: Workplace Issues 



working conditions 



Between 1830 and 1860, many people tried to Improve working 
conditions. The following items show the problem, proposed solutions, 
and methods used to get reforms. 



1. Here are the words of a Massachusetts 
employer who was quoted in 1855. 

“As for myself, I regard my work-people 
just as I regard my machinery. So long as 
they can do my work for what I choose to 
pay them, 1 keep them, getting out of them 
all I can. What they do or how they fare [get 
along] outside my walls 1 don’t know, nor do 
I consider it my business to know. They must 
look out for themselves as 1 do for myself. 
When rny machines get old and useless, I re- 
ject them and get new, and these people are 
part of my machinery.” 



2. The following was a notice from a cloth 
manufacturer to his employees: 

Notice. Those employed at these mills 
and works will take notice that a store is kept 
for their accommodation [benefit], where they 
can purchase the best goods at fair prices, 
and it is expected that all will draw their goods 
from said store. Those who do not are in- 
formed that there are plenty of others who 
would be glad to take their places at less 
wages. 

Crompton Mills, [Rhode Island] Feb. 1843. 



Benj. Cozzens 





AA\e/ii‘cA 

loij ^ 

Scc^lt’ “■ Fwesm flurv. 



Cuban and Rodin. PramUt ofAmtrica. Glinoitm, IL; Scott-Fornman, 
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ABE: Workplace issuas 





Hospital Food Service Workers 
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Sampla Paekat 

ABE: Workplaet Ittuat 



r 




% 



Hcspitcil Food Service Workers 

hospitol is meont to be o plote of heeling ond sofety, but it moy not ht for its employees. 
Workers hove o right to know obout the hoiords they fote. This fort sheet destribes some 
dongers to woUh out for, ond woys to protect yourself. 



% 



% 









% 



% 






% 












X 






A 



% 















TT 









*•<•0 









Trabojodores de la Cocino del Hospital - 
Preparadon y Servido de Coniida 

n hoipHol debe kof ue luger de lelubridod y de legurided, wro pwde *•" 
esi pore los empieades. Ui trebelodocei tienea el 
p«e& etKoofror ee el l«be|o. U preeeole es pew dewibhk olgwios^H^^^ 
loi oiiks debt eetedtei^ ^ * 
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Session: Matsrialit 



Sample Paekat 

ABE: Workplace Isauaa 






PHYSICAL 

& OTHER DANGERS 



EXAMPLES 




a Sharp objKts 
a Siicin, mixtrs (bladis) 
a Nitdlts, brokan gloss 
a Lifting, pushing 
a Slippiry floors 
a Cluttor 

a ElKtricol equipment 
a Cooking greose, steom 



Hwt 




PUieitOS FlSKCK^ 



I Cold, Iroezers 
I Stressful working conditions 



CHEMICALS 




a ClKners for floors, ovens, droins, counters 
a Soops, detergents 
a Pesticides 



EJEMPLOS 

a Objotot ofilodot 
a Robmodoret, nwzciadores (fwiot) 
a Aguios, vidrie quabrado 
a Levontando, ainpuiando 
a Pilot rotboloiet 
a Hociiiomitnto 
a Equipo eldctrico 
a firozo do cocino, vapor 
a B color 

a El Frfo, congolodoret 




a Detorgentoi poro lot pitot, lot homot, 
lot dotaguot, lot mottradorot 
a kbomt, detergentet 
a luoctlcidot, potticidos 



O UfWKCg^ 

inSn 




a Aguios, vondoie y otrot motorlolot con 
toaiiMdot dojodot eo lot bondojot 




MiiaiaiaaMaaaaao 



Radiation leaks from mivowavo oven with 
faulty sool 



a Etcopot do rodlocldn por tollo defoctiK 
M oi borao do mlcrooiodot 
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Session: Matarlele 



Sample Packet ^ 

ABE: Workplace Issues 



m 



WMT Y©y 



fINO OUT ABOUT OOVERHMENT AOENGQ 
AUWS 



The two mojor ogendis tt$pofl$ib!» for heolth and 
sofity in the workpiece ore: 

1) OCCUPATIONAL SAPHY t HEALTH ADMINIS- 
TRATION (OSHA)- federal low-for privote 
employees 

Telephone: (617) S65-1161 

2) DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL HYGIENE 
(D0H)-$tote low 

Telephone: (617) 969-7177 

For informotion on heolth ond safety lows ond 
ogencies ond how to best moke use of them 
(ontoct: 

MonCOSH 

(Boston) (617) 277-0097 
(WL Moifc) (413) 247-9413 



TAKIACTIOM 



When dealing with heolth and safety problems it is 
best to work together with your fellow employees. 
Coll MossCOSH for Mp. 



IP YOU HAVE A UNION; 



n 



I Tolk with your steword 
I Meet with the union members of your heolth t 
sof^ committee 

I If there is no heolth I safety committee, form 
one. 



MouCOSH can help your union start or strengthen 
0 heohh ond safety committee, ond assist in draft- 
ing heolth ood sofay longuoge for your conliocl. 












psrii*ij 



I AVERIGUE ACUa DE 
I A6ENCIAS GUBItHAWENTALES Y LEYES J 
Los dos ogencios moyorment# reiponioblei 
poro lo solud y segurldod on el troboio 

SOM* 

1) Occupotlonal Solety A Heolth Adniin- 
iitrotion (OSHA) - ogentlo federal - 
Telefene (617) S6S-1161 

2) DWiiloa of Occupational Hygiene 
(DOH)-ogencio eitotol 
TeMone:(617) ^69-7177 

Poro informocidn ocerco de lot leyei de 
lolud y segurldod, como tombien de lot 
ogencios y como oprouechorlos o lo mds- 
imo, pdngote en contocto con: 

MossCOSH 

(Boston): (417) 277-0097 
(Region Occidental de Motv): 

(413) 247-9413 

I TOME ACCIOH — 

Cuondo de problemot de solud y segurldod 
le tiiton, OS me|or trabo|or junto con sut 
compoilerot de trobojo. Poro oyudo, Home 

0 MossCOSH. 

1 SI TIEHE UHlOW; 1 

a Hoble con so repcesentonte sindicol 

(steeracd) 

a ReuMSO con los miembros del comite 
sindicol de solud y segvridod 
a SI no oiHo on comHd de solud y 
seguridodf I6rmese uno 

MossCOSH puedo prestor oyudo o su uni6n 
poro coastttuir o fortnlecor o un comite de 

solud y sofuifdod. come tombMn puedo 
oyudorios redoctor um soeeMa do solud y 
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The most terrible job I have had is working at Filene’s in the Employees’ Cafeteria. My 
job mostly is a Food Service helper. I mostly prepare fruits, and make the salad bar. 1 
started to work there in June of 1985, and I am still there. 

My boss is Ed Baia. He is very nice, not one to push you around. Sometimes he will leave 
his work and help those who are behind. I usually work forty hours, and my pay was good 
until they cut back on my hours, which means less pay. 

What I don’t like is serving on the hot front. When serving on the hot front, I have to deal 
with hot pans and hot steam, and I always get burned. Also, I deal with a lot of people 
who ask weird questions like, "Is this food good?" "Is it okay?" and so on. Sometimes they 
ask for more than the portion, and when I serve it, the manager always comes over to me 
because when they go to the cashier they don’t say that it is an extra order. 

Another thing I don’t like is when the other big manager comes in, and eve^body has to be 
quick, keeping here and there clean. They ma^e everyone nervous. Sometimes you might 
standing and talking, and when you take a look, you might see them standing in a comer 
watching you. 

I hate that job. But what can I do? I will stay until I get another one. 
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I work in a company; it is my first job. I have learned a lot of things about life from this 
job. 

When I started working for this company, I had a lot of problenis Aat I couldn t ^ 

mvself. First of all, there is discrimination between Blacks and Whites, and also ^tween 
Black American employees and Black foreign-bom employees. I wasn t used to this kind of 

life. 

My position was doing dietics service and carrying heavy wighU, 1^ one hundred ^unds 
Md fifty pounds. I used to talk to my boss to let him know I didn t hke the job. He made 
me do It b^use I am a foreign person. After I complained to him, they trea^me like a 
bad man. They always kept me away from the other foreign employees I worked with. 

One day their customer came from Paris. He decided to sign a extract with my rompany, 
but they couldn’t understand him because the man spoke French. The manager c^led my 
suoervisor and asked for me. They called me up. Then I was a little nervous. I said to 
rn^supervisor, "What does the manager want me for?" He told me, "We have a custonjer 
who came from Paris. He doesn’t spejdc English. We need you to tr^slate for him. Two 
weeks later they called me and gaye me a good training. I b^me a lab technician in 
production. I enjoy my job now, and I don’t haye any problems. They haye good respect 
for me now, and they respect my work. 



-R. 



WritUn hf Mtuiinti §t thi Cmmunity Uaming CiPtUr, CamMigi, MA 
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Getting on the Bus 



Look Again Pictures 




Can you find EIGHT differences between these pictures? 
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Getting on the Bus 




Differences 

(Circled in bottom picture, left to right) 

1. woman shorter 2. no hat 3. arm lower 
4. bow instead of ruffles 5. skirt instead of pants 
6. bag instead of book 7. "EXPRESS" instead of 
"LOCAL" 8. more books 

STUDENTS SHOULD DESCRIBE CHANGES IN 
BOTTOM PICTURE. See pp. 1-3 for su^estions on 
implementation in beginning, intermediate, and ad* 
vanced classes. 

Context Questions 

Let students participate with you in creating a story 
from this picture. Many of the questions below are 
open-ended — there is no one right answer — in order 
to encourage student involvement. Some questions 
depend on interpretation of clues within the picture, 
to encourage active thinking and attention to detail. 

All questions are intended as guides only. You may 
think of other ways of phrasing them for your stu* 
dents. Or you may think of other questions. 



Class discussion resulting from such questions will 
give you a chance to informally assess actual student 
performance in various language skills and lifeskills, 
with an eye to developing appropriate follow-up ma- 
terials for the picture. (See pp. 3-4 for more details.) 

FOLD PAPERS TO LOOK AT THE TOP PICTURE 
ONLY. 

• What time is it? Is it a weekday or a weekend? 
Why do you think so? (Presence of people 
dressed for work and students with books 
suggests a weekday, early morning or after- 
noon.) 

• Where are the people going? What do they do? 
Why do you think so? (People going to work 
might include: construction worker or other la- 
borer; nurse, dental assistant, or food-service 
worker; business or professional people (the 
woman in the suit could be a manager or a clerk). 
Others could be retired people, a bus company 
employee or policeman, and students.) 

• What is the young man who is holding a map 
doing? (Asking directions.) Why do you think 
so? 

• Where do you think the young man is going? 
(You might suggest that he is going for a job inter- 
view.) What kind of job, do you think? Why do 
you think so? What suggestions could you give 
him for a successful job interview? 

Language Functions 

Language functions describe what people do with the 
language when they interact with each other. 

Through structured dialogs, dialog development ac- 
tivities, and creative role play, we can give our stu- 
dents practice using the language in these different 
ways in situations that are important for their lives. 
Check the Table of Activities and Exercises for Lan- 
guage Development (following the Table of Contents), 
for dialog activities found in this book. 

Some functions appropriate to this picture are listed 
below. You may think of others. The examples given 
for each function are intended to stimulate your think- 
ing. Reword them as necessary to fit your region of the 
country, the abilities of your students, and your par- 
ticular lesson. (See pp. 4-5 for more details.) 

Asking directions: "Excuse/pardon me, where is 
can you tell me where. . .?" 

Giving directions: "Go to the stop across the 
street and take. . . Make a right at the next comer and 
go down two blocks. It's right by the. . ." 

Asking for change or the time: "Excuse me. 
you have the time/know what time it is? . . . Do you 
have chXnge for a dollar?" {Note: Depending on where 
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vou teach, it may be appropriate to distinguish be- 
tween change for a certain amount, and the spare- 
change request of a panhandler.) 

Responding politely to an easy request: "Yes, it's 
S.20. . VVell, let me see . . . Yes, I have it. Here . . • No, 
i*m sorry, I can't help you ..." 

Complaining: "I'm so tired of waiting...! wish 

these people w'ould hurry up... This bus is alw'ays 

late...rve got to get to and start 

(This might be an internal 



monologue— a character's thoughts— rather than an 
external dialog.) 

Making small talk: "Nice day, isn't it? . . . Did you 

<;ee on TV last night? ... Did you hear/ 

read about in the news this morn- 

ing?... Think we'll make it to work/school on time? 
The last rwo buses went right on by . . ." 



Lifeskill$ Extension$ 

See Appctuiix 3, pp. 104—08, for a list of sp>ecific lifeskills 
competencies and published materials that suggest 
activities appropriate for this context. 

Comparing transportation systems: Discuss the 
public transportation system in your area . If more tha n 
one exists, have students compare them for price, 
speed, and convenience. 

Story problems using maps and schedules: Col- 
lect public transportation route maps and time/fare 
schedules, if available, and use them for problem- 
solving activities. 

Example 

I live near and I want to go to 

I need to be there at 

A.M./P. M. What time should I start? 

Will I need to transfer? How much money will I need? 

Listening comprehension: Many metropolitan 

transportation systems have phone services where 
passengers may call for information on bus routes, 
times, and fares. If such a service exists in your area, 
make several calls, noting the wording and speed 
of the speaker's speech. Then, reconstruct the dialog 
on tape with a partner. Try not to sound like an 
ESL teacher! 



the back of Purfi/rc 5, and write them on the board Ask 
vour high-beginning and intermediate students to: 
repeat each statement, adding a time word; 

• change singular to plura' ‘plural to singular "he" 
to "she" (or insert possessive or object pronou ns, 
if students have studied them); 

• • make each statement negative or a question (or. if 
a statement is negative or a question, ask stu- 
dents to make it affirmative). 

All the above drills can be repeated, contrasting the 
simple present tense with the present, past, and-or 
future tenses. 

Understanding pronouns and making 
Ves/No questions 

Use the duplicatable exercise on the back of Picture 5 
and follow these steps with your high-beginning or 
intermediate students: 

1. Read the sentences for general meaning, vocabu- 
larv discussion, pronunciation, and intonation. 

2. Identify and discuss the pronouns and what they 
refer to. 

3. With student participation, make the sentences 
into Yes/No questions. 

Example 

• Are some of these people waiting in line? (Yes) 

• Is everyone going to work? (No) 

• Do you see three retired people? (No) 

Note that each section of sentences, separated 
bv a line, requires somewhat different manipula- 
tions because of differences in verbs and tenses. 
This exercise as presented is more appropriate for 
review, pulling together work done earlier in 
separate sessions, than as an exercise to learn Yes/ 
No question formation for the first time. It can be 
simplified for more bejpnning groups by using 
fewer tenses and focusing either on "BE" verbs 
and those that Uke BE as their auxiliary in the 
present or past, or focusing on verbs that take DO 
in its present or past form as their auxiliary. 

4. Write the questions on the board, asking students 
to read them aloud to practice the rising intonation 
of Yes/No questions. 



Further Language Development 

Pattern drills 

Make up statements about Picture 5: Getting on the Bus, 
or copy statements from the duplicatable exercise on 



Note: See Additional Language Det<elopment Exer- 
cises, pp. 95-97, for simple present tense and 
frecjuency adverb practice to accompany this 
picture. 



Picture 5; Getting on the But 
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Understanding Pronouns and Making Yes/No Questions 



DIRECTIONS: 

1. Read the sentences to yourself. 

2. Ask your teacher or your friends about words you 
don't know. 

3. Read the sentences aloud. Tell what the pronouns 
are and what they mean. 

4. Make Yes/ No questions from the sentences. 

5. Read your questions aloud. 



1. Some of these people are waiting in line. 



2. They're going to work. 

3. A couple of them are retired. 

4. An older man is getting off the bus. 

5. An older woman is waiting for him. 

6. She is talking to a little girl. 

7. The little girl is her granddaughter. 



8. Many of these people take the bus five days a week. 

9. Some of them go to school. 

10. One man has a job interview downtown today. 

11. He wants to know how to get there by bus. 

12. The policeman knows how. 



13. He will tell him where to go. 

14. Everyone will be on time for work and school today. 

15. It will be a good day for everyone. 



16. Yesterday was a bad time for everyone hero. 

17. The buses were late then. 



18. People waited for them for a long time. 

19. The policeman asked a lot of people to wait some more. 

20. Some of them told him where to go. 
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From: 



Ccmraunication Starters, Olsen. Alemany Press 

PICTURE ACTIVITIES 



i 

i 




PICTURE-STORIES 

Set up large pictures around the room. Divide the class Into groups of two, three, 
or four students. Have them choose a picture that they like, and make a story 
together about It— In English, of course. If possible, have different members of 
the groups from different language backgrounds, so that they must speak English. 
'.Vnile they are doing that, you can ‘ot, - ..rculatlng around the classroom, answering 
questions on new vocabulary, making sure that they're using English, and tuning In 
on their abilities. 

After 15 minutes to half an hour of small-group discussion, get the class back 
together and have each group get up with its picture, each group-member telling 
part of the story that they have made. Like the previous exercise, this one can 
be good for the shyer students, as they are focusing attention on the picture 
rather than themselves, and they have the company of the other group members. • 

When a group has finished, the class may question the members further about their 
story or other elements In the picture. 

Other activities with the pictures: 

1. The group puts on a skit of the situation suggested by the picture. 

2. A more advanced group may want to discuss an idea or theme suggested by the 
picture. 

3. Teachers of beginning classes may want to focus class Interest on one picture, 
encouraging students to make statements or ask questions about the pictxire. 

A badly mangled utterance may be smootr.sd by the teacher's conversational 
restatement, but don't dwell too long on correction at the expense of a 
student's shaky ego. 

4. The class dictates a group story about the picture to the teacher, who writes 
it on the blackboard. Depending on the abilities and ego strengths of the 
students, you may want to correct their statements as you write them on the 
board, or you may write the utterances as spoken and elicit class correction 
of the mistakes— many times the student who made the utterance will see his 
mistake as it is written. Corrections can be elicited with such statements 
as, "That's an interesting idea. ..I understand the English, but... could we 
change the grammar and say it in a clearer way?" . 



An excellent set of pictures for these activities, suggested by the teachers at 
£. !4anfred Evans Community Adult School, is: "Discussion Pictures for Beginning 
Social Studies," by Thomas J. Durrell,/Mrper It Row/ Keystone Indtistrlal Bark/ 

Scranton, PA 18512. At this writing, it*s about $60* for a sat of about 80 large pictures. 

Another source of pictures that are particularly appropriate to "Other activities 1-4" 
above, are the "Story and I Wonder Posters" from the Peabody Language Development Kits, 
Ajierican Guidance Service, IKibiishers' Building, Circle Pines, Minn. 55014. Three 
levels of pictures, each set $10.00 or less at time of this writing. Write for 
a catalogue. 




WiHH-Btll Cammuaieattam StarUn. HayHMfi, CA; Thi AltmttHy Pr$u, 1977. 
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ROSE SULLIVAN 
Three Years Ago 



What Do You Think? 

1. Was Rose married? 

2. How old were her children? 

3. Where did she work? 




Three years ago I was 25 years old. I had two children. Ellen was nine 
years old and Ruth was five. I was married for nine years, but my 
husband and I weren’t happy. We had many fights. Sometimes he went 
out with his friends and didn’t come home. We got a divorce. 

I had two jobs. I worked the day shift in a factory. In the evening, I was 
a waitress in a restaurant. I left my house at 7tCX) in the morning and I 
got home at 11:00 at night. My days were very long. My life was difficult. 
We didn’t have enough money. I was worried about our future. 
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CHECK YOUR UNDERSTANDING. 

Read the sentences. Circle True or False. 



1. 


Rose was 25 years old three years ago. 


True 


False 


2. 


She was married. 


True 


False 


3. 


She had three children. 


True 


False 


4. 


She had two daughters. 


True 


False 


5. 


Ruth was five years old. 


True 


False 


6. 


Ellen was nine years old. 


True 


False 


7. 


Rose had three jobs. 


True 


False 


8. 


Rose worked in a factory and in a restaurant. 


True 


False 


9. 


She left her house at 7:00 in the morning. 


True 


False 


10. 


She got home late. 


True 


False 


11. 


She worked very hard. 


True 


False 


12. 


/ 

She had a lot of money. 


True 


False 


13. 


She was very happy. 


True 


False 


14. 


She was worried about her future. 


True 


False 



Write a paragraph with the true sentences. 
The title should be “Rose’s Story’’. 
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1^® 1 READING MEDICINE LABELS 




READ. CIRCLE THE CORRECT PICTURE. 


1 . TAKE 2 PILLS. 






© © 


© 

© © 




2. TAKE 1 TBS. 




© 












3. TAKE 3 CAPSULES 


















4. TAKE 1 TSP. 

5. Take 1 pill. 

6. Take 2 capsules. 

7. Take 2 tsp. 


- 






© 




© 

© 

© 




© 






© 










© © 
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GED: FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE/ COMPARISONS/ READING AND UNDERSTANDING POETRY 




Informative Materials 

introduction to figurative language (metaphors/ similes/ 
p«rsOTificakon/ etc./) and poetry in GED book. 

— poetry samples from GED book, with questions/ for practice in reading 

Pmcb'ce • '' (jryyi [voYK.'SM.eetl 

Problem-solving Materials 



Poem: ’A Dream Deferred’/ by Langston Hughes 



reading the poem/ talk about the title: What does ’a dre^ deferred’ 
What are sonT dr earns that ^ had that have had to be deferred? How 

have you handled 
those dreams come 
come true? 



ome dreams that ^ had that have had to be deferred? How 

what were your feelings/ actions — have any of 

I '"true? What actions did it or would it take to make them 



People could do writings on this 
at writings from Need I Say ^x?re. 



subject and share with class. 
(Examples enclosed.) 



AlsO/ look 



Finally, read the poem. Discuss _the meaning. Find the figurative language 
- what comparisons are being made? 



Projective Materials 

•Mother to Son/’ by Langston Hughes: Read/ answer questions/ pick ou' 

figurative language and comparisons. 



Talk about the stairway as a symbol for life: Name (or write down) three 
2l^r?ant ’steps’ in y<ir life. Then choose one of them and write ^t it 
- describe how you arrived at the point of taking the step/ how you ^ook .-/ 
and what differences taking that step made in your life. 



Creative Materials 

Poetry writing: - Imagine you are the sun, wind, moon, sky or ocean, and 
write a poem - describe yourself and tell what you do. (See example.) 

(In terms of figurative language, this is ’personification .) 

- Write a poem to one of your children. 

- Imagine you are an ordinary object . (See example.) 
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The Wind 

The wind is something invisible; we can't see it, but we can 
feel it. 

Sometimes I like the feel of the breeze whispering in my 

ears. 

I would like to be the wind because I would be the first 
person on the earth. 

If we take a good look, we must think the wind is the ghost 
of the earth because he can get mad - real mad - and do plenty of 

damage and nobody can ask him to stop. 

He is not so bad when he whistles in the night on the top 
of my roof. It's funny when he blows away people's hats - it 
looks like he is having fun. 

I think he Is terrific on hot day. 




from ‘CoUicttd Storim* Writint$ by $tudtHt$/rm thi Community Uarnint Ctntir. Cambriigi, MA. 
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My Son 



If my son was a bird he would be a robin red breast. 
If he was a flower he would be a daffodil. 

If he was a piece of furniture he would be a table. 

If he was a vegetable he would be tomatoes. 

If he was a building he would be a church. 

He would be reggae music. 

He would be sea water. 

He would be a pineapple plantation, 

He would be an orange, 

He would be a gate. 

He would be a running track. 



Doreen 



My Daughter 



A sideways smile 
loops grinning out 
from its secret pkce 
Where the soft carving 
Holds p>erfection. 
There she is me 
All woman in 
This world of man. 



Watching my eyes 
She laughs 
Knowing her power. 



Once I Was a Washing Machine 

Once I was a washing machine 

Or was it a cooker? I m not really sure. 

I think I alternated every second day. 

One thing is certain - 
I needed very little maintenance. 

When did 1 stop being a washing machine/cooker? 

Well now, that's a fine question, 

I believe it was when I realised 
that when my parts wore out 
they couldn't be replaced. 

But I, as a whole, could. 

Not that I came out of my mechanical period 
uixscathed. 

Oh no! There are scars I bear to this day. 

How my joints ache when it rains. 

They tell me it's either wear and tear or rust. 

The ar^swer I believe is to keep oneself well oiled. 

Yes, I used to be a washing machine/cooker 
But I'm liberated now, well ... I will be 
When I've washed all those filthy socks 
and underpants 

Ar.d cooked the evening meal for six hungry people. 

Olivi Roger$ 
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COMPARING 

Complete each one with your own idea; 

1. A fast-moving train is like 

2. Ihe wind was like 

3. A baby's skin is like 

4. A terrible headache is like 

5. My feeling after passing the exam was like 

6. The brightly-colored clothes on the clothesline were like 

7. The sound of a roomful of people talking was like 

8. The tree branches moving in the wind were like 

9. The heavy rain was like 

10. The large black cloud looked like 
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DREAM DEFERRED 



what happens to a dream deferred? 

Does it dry up 

like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore— 

And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over — 
like a syrupy sweet? 

Maybe it just sags 
like a heavy load. 

Or does it expfode? 





LangstCH Hughet. Tkt Pr^tktr a»d ikt Ijuh; Poimt of Our Tima . Ntv York, Ntto York; AlfrtdA. Knopf, 1969. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH UFE 

Cynthia Johnson 

I was very young when my mother passed away. 

When she was living she didn’t want to talk about life. 

It is very hard when you do not have anyone to tell you about 
life. 

I got pregnant, it was very hard to deal with. 

I didn’t have anyone that I could turn to. 

This was the hardest time in my life. 

This is why I said when I had children, they would never go 
through the times that I went through. 

This is why all parents should sit down and talk to their 
children. 

Life can be very difficult. 

My children are my whole life. 

This is why I sit down and talk to my children. 

The world has changed and it is going to keep on changing. 
Life gets harder and harder. 

This is what life is all about. 

Look around before you make that mistake. 






from Nad / Sa n §ol2I, No, I, a publication oflcarntr'i toritims through Adult Literacy Ruourci Inetituti, Baton, AM. 
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Mothar To Son 

by Langston Hughes 

Well, son, I'll tell you. 

Life for me ain't been no crystal stair. 

It's had tacks in it. 

And splinters. 

And board torn up. 

And places with no carpet on the floor — 
Bare. 

I'se been a-climbib' on. 

And reachin' landin's. 

And turnin' corners. 

And sometimes goin' in the dark 
Where there ain't been no light. 

So, boy, don't you turn back. 

Don't you set down on the steps 
'Cause you finds it kinder hard. 

Don't you fall now — 

For I'se still goin', honey, 

I'se still climbin'. 

And life for me ain't been no crystal stair. 



1. What does this mother compare her life to? 



2. What kind of stairway has her life been? Use words from the poem to help you describe it 



3. She said sometimes she reached landings in the stairway. How do you tliink her life was at those times? 



4. Sometimes she turned comers. What do you think was luyjpening in her life at those times? 




5. How was her life at the times when there was “no lighf? 



6. What does she tell her son to do? (Make sure you eiqjlain it) 



7. Does she set an example for her son? (Explain) 
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FOUR TYPES OF MATH MATERIALS 



Any math concept can be taught and learned in a variety of ways. 
The fact is, the more "connected” to reality (your life or a 
concrete experience) the more the concept or idea seems to 
"stick”. 

Let's take a look at introducing the concept of average (the 
mean) . 

Most ABE math series, like Number Power and gsssntia l 
Mathematics for Life are INFORMATIVE MATERIALS which explain 
how to find an average and give some practice examples (drill) . 
(Follow the rule, and thou shalt get the answer^ 



A book like Family Math presents problems for DISCOVERING 
relationships and for looking 't math in new ways. In this 
case, there's a physical look - ^ the average. Learners get 
really involved in these PRO BLEM *^OLVING MATERIAL? t, 

PROJECTIVE MATER IALS leave things more open ended and "project” 
into the learners' reality. This simple exercise works well if 
the newspaper ads are from the learners' community. 

CREATIVE MATERIALS allow the learner to create the problem. 

This activity asks the learner to decide upon how to poll members 
of the class. 
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Finding an Average 



Finding an average is a way of getting a general picture of something. For example: 
Over a four-week period, a waiter worked 40 hours one week, 25 hoxirs the next week, 
45 hours the week after, and 30 hours during the fourth week. To figure out how many 
hours it evens out to per week, you can find an average. 

To find the average of a group of numbers, add the numbers together and divide 
by the niunber of numbers you added. To find ^e average number of hours the waiter 
worked per week in the example above: 

Step 1. Add the numbers you want to average: 40 

25 
45 
-f 30 
140 

Step 2. Divide by the number of numbers 35 hours per week 

you added: 4 ) 140 

On an average, the waiter worked 35 hours per week over the four-week period. 




1 . 



At night, Pete drives a cab. Monday night, he 
drove for 3 hours; Tuesday night, for 6 hours; 
Wednesday night, for 5 hoxirs; Thursday night, 
for 4 hours; and Friday night, for 7 hours. What 
was the average number of hours he drove each 
night? 



2. On Monday night, Pete made $14.30 in tips; on 
Tuesday, $28.55; on Wednesday, $26.15; on 
Thursday, $21.65; and on Friday, $42.35. How 
much did Pete average in tips per night? 



3. During a basketball tournament, the number of 
tickets sold each night was: first night— 4,065 
tickets; second night— 3,983 tickets; third night — 
4,117 tickets; and the lak night— 5,267 tickets. 
What was the average number of tickets sold for 
each night of the tournament? 




Houiitt, Jtrry. Conitmtoran’a Numbtr Poutr. Chicago, IL; Contemporary Books, Inc., 1988. Riprintid tolth pirmitsion. 
All rights risirtid, 
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Finding average 



expenses £or a budget 



The Montalbanos wanted to make a budget for the coming year. 
They knew all their fixed monthly expenses, such as rent and car 
payments. They needed to know what to budget for their variable 
expenses -expenses that were different each month. They 
decided to keep a record of what they spent each month for three 
months and then hnd the average monthly expense for each 
item. Help them complete their notebook below. 

To find a monthly average, find the total of the monthly expenses. 
Then divide by the number of months. 




i it io 3. 

f 15 4 !Z 4 11 5 . 

4^3 4^^ 4 Si 7 . 

4 1 So 4120 4lim 9 . 









4 IS 4 Vf 4 Z! 11 . 



4 X! 4/2 ? zy 13., 

4 ^ a 15. 
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The Means Justify th£ 




Why 

To develop understanding of the kind of average called a mean 

» A mean is found by adding all the measurements or numerical 
values you have and dividing by the number of values. Most people 
are referring to a mean when they talk about "the average," although 
average may be correctly used to indicate the mean, the median, or 
the mode. • 



How 



:j The object of this activity is to find the mean of five rolls 
of a die for each person. 

- Each person rolls the die on his or her turn, and takes the 
" number of blocks or paper squares indicated on the die. 
r Put the blocks or squares in a row, beginning at the edge of 
the paper. Each roll of the dice should be in a separate row, 



as shown. 

= Continue taking turns rolling the die until everybody has had 
five turns and has made five rows. 

To find out each person’s mean, even out the lengths of 
the rows by moving the blocks or squares from one row to 



another. Be sure to keep five rows. 

~ If there are leftovers, keep them slightly apart, 
z What is the mean number rolled by each person? Are the 
numbers very different or close together? 

G Move all the rows together (for example, if there are 

people, putting the rows together will make fifteen rows. Move 
the blocks again to make all of the rows even, b the answer 
very different? 




One die 

Cubc'shapcd blocks or 
paper squares 

A sheet of paper for 
each person 




More Ideas 

c After older students have tried this activity with blocks to get 
a visual picture of a mean, have them play without blocks, using 
a pencil and paper to record their five rolls. To determine the 
mean, add the five rolls and divide by five. The person with 
the largest quotient wins. 

c: Or vary the rules so that the person with the smallest 
remainder wins. 



C 






□ 

Qk' 

Letto\ ^ ‘ 





SttHmark, ThomPton & Coniy. Family Math, 1986. Available from: Lautrtnct Hall ofScienct, Univinity of California, 
BirktUy, CA 94720. Attn: Family Math 
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Nica iBR*$ 495 . 2 SR *|^9 
4 3 * 48 R Sim ua Firail 
MCCARTHY RE § 47 * 0300 . 



WALTHAM. Btudiea. 1 * 2*3 
A 4 BR^tvt. now. aMO. M 



WALTHAM. BRm.. 4 Br , nr. 
T A Brandaia. $1050 * 
l- 7 d 2 l 



uua. S 0 » 44 a.i 



WALTHAM. 
$600 Unhftd 
994*4463. 2r 



Lux 1 Bf 
9 |940 M 

►99B3A4 



WALTHAM. 2 Br. 2 Mb. A/C, 
d/d. W/D. aiav^ nr. 129 , 
$990 mo 917 * 494-9327 



WALTHAM. Mod 1 BR ordn 
tMa $ 6 M ht/bw tnci, 
6 / 15 . No taa 994^19 



WALTHAM. Furn ttudios 
from $ 4 T 9 /mciu. utda. A 
a/c. nawbido 993 *ii 30 



WALTHAM. Lga claan 4 BR, 
2 b 4 m apt . prtia Nr. T. 
Av l 9/1 $ 1260 * 696 3 00 B 



WALTHAM. Ban buy. 1 BR. 
naw kitiW/w, r>o taa. SA 40 . 



WALTHAM. Mod. 142 BR*a. 
aunny A waN mamt.. pkg. 
$ 575^9 5975 . 997 * 969 ^'' 


WALTHAM. 1 . 2 A 3 bdim 

8 S<SS/^.t*?SS- 441 1 . 


WALTHAM, Lua. i BR. w.^T 
A hw in^. 9 Bd*tBA 7 


WALTHAM. 2 badroom. 


WALTHAM. 1 BR. 5 A 4 A Hitf. 
avl. A/ 1 , yaara laaaa. no 
faa. 332 * 31 9 B. 


WALTHAM^jun. apt m guiat 
bldg, nr 5929 . 

fvrfha baf 9 om. B 9 B* 17 MI 


WALTHAM. BW imS. 2 M. 


WALTHATA, 9700 - 3 rm. 


WALTHAM. Lov 1 BR, idaal 
for nawfweadt/othara 1975 
md. ht. hw 924 - 4 B 3 B 


WALTHAM. Sunrw 4 rm.. 
9/1 5729 htd Ocnnaiian 
RE 344 .B 039 


WALTHAM. Buildar must 
rant naw Contamporary 
houtaSttOO* 923*3455 


WALTHAM, 3 BR haa w/d. 
dw. fndga, pkg. nr 1 26 / 20 . 
no laa fiiOO 193*3011 


waltha::^, watt End. mod 
amaii 3 rma. 2 nd hr , 5650 
htd Lupo Ataoc at 3 > 76 A 9 


WALTHAM. 2 rma unhtd 
5400 3 rma 5535 nr PO 
pkQ taa no paia 59 > 0699 



wakEFiElO ‘ bn Carnaga 

, M»a t ■ - - ' 

♦%” e-tci t 



APAXTHtOfn 



APAxmxTs 



I WATERTOWN 2 BR mod 
I damn Ni but A tnop No 



ro $ 750 . 3 4 BR 1 '4 OlhS 



- , . naw vwv. nr Irantp 
$1000 htd.. No taa RE* 
/MAX RC 92 A -5400 



S ack, Qd. aunrm 
tapf To^Hanr. 
9 /rsir-^ 



my 1 



Mod^iSaVc.?®/ Old 
charm 5 rm.. d/d. tndga. 
fp. $ 1000 ; B rm Vi^ 
twnbaa 2 w btna. fb$i 900 
LAWNDALE RE 444*0331 



WATERTOWN. Avl 9 / 1 . 
cnarm 2 SR. C 4 b kit. iila 
bth. ig maafar BR * arm 
ch 4 d'a rm or study * sun* 
ny dock. pkg. on T tn. 
$B 90 /mo unntd. Evas 



WATERTOWN. NO Faa 
Baal loc ovadooktng tha 
rivar 3/4 bra. in houaa. 
Hdwd. 6 m.. irpl.. pianN of 


WATERTOWN, Oakity CC 
2 BR. LR. OR. anrm., patio, 
gardan. o ^9 C C. lat fir 
Of 2 fam. oar. ^ 0 . on T. 
NO pata. 597 $. Sun 

926 * 4204 ; M*F 494 - 553 ? 


WATERTOWN, no taa 
Whitnay apta. Lu>. atud*o. 
14 2 borma. mdr/outor 
pooia 4 mora. Oraai vat* 
uaai For day or ava appu 
can ( 917 ) 9 »* 9069 . 


WATERTOWN, la 3 br. haa 
w/hw 6 m. LR. OR. torhd*«n 
anproh. P 4 *k w/ptiay. oft*it 


pko.. yd|W/d nkup. atorga. 
ibm K> T. 5 mma Harv 5 q. 
9 / 1 . 913504 . 924 - 2212 . 


WATERTOWN. Sq. 3 IQ 
rma. pkg, $$ 80 * 9 St< 
Ownr« 4%664 991-9675 


WATEFTTOWN, Ranlal Spa- 
oMii 1 . 2.3 9 4 serT 
haaa. AiaowiincRon. Naw* 
ion. Balmont. iKttmn. 
RE. 999 - 1 119 / 499-1929 


WATERTOWN. Nawaon M, 
irma «• 6 n. bamnt. iat 9 . 2 
BRa. aunrm, som*d. porch. 


WATERTOWN. 2 BR. B rmc 


WATtNTOtMN. Sq. lee. I 4 | 


OR. pkg.. nr T A acha. qui* 
at nghbd. No pata/utila. 
Avt. 1 / 1^1100 4 A 4 U 757 


WATERTOWN. 3 * 4*5 BR 
apta. htd. on bua tma. 
prkg. also opaning for 
rmrmaa pwnr. ng taa A 9 i • 
3220 9*11 am A Atom 


WATERTOWN. 3 BR. avl 
9 / 1 . baau dupiai r>ousa. 
cab kit. urn bth. dAa w/d. 
pkg on T tn $t 200 /mo 
unKtd. Evas 237>170 


WATERTOWN. B rm 2/3 
BRa. naw bath, tng . WAD. 
nil wood, 51020 Many 
oinar apta avsHaoi# 

Oil* Raaity. inc 924.4900 



WATERTOWN. 2/3 Bra no 
pata. r>o >aa. 2 car pkg, 
ownar 5900 354 . 1057 ^ 


WATERTOWN. 1 of a kmd. 
3 '>y br. gar. prkg. Sii 50 . 
Kary RE> 17 * 92^1621 


WATERTOWN Balmont 
hna 6 rma 4 bOrma. a c* 
Dko 51100 9 / 1 . 926*9979 


WATERTOWN. Ouiat. 

claarvmod 5 rm . 2 hr. r>o 
DatS$ 9 M* 9/1 924-7124 


WATERTOWN. Baaut 3 iq. 
BR. W/w. yd., pkg aiC 4 i. 
loc 51 190 : 9/1 2 <l *0102 


WATERTOWN. Nr Oaklay 
CC. 5 rma. M. 5900 AH 
now. CSinar 924 . 42 ^ 


WATERTOWN. Spac. 5 BR, 
1 W bth dptk Nr tranap 
$ 1900 * R E 527.7272 


WATERTOWN. NawlOn 
Cmr 2 6 m. 9 rm. a b*. naw* 
ly dacxx $1500 965*9255 


WATERTOWN. Studio, (p.. 
yd . ra T. Charlaa Rrvar. 
$ 6 Mutil*nci 2 aa-oi 02 


WATERTOWN. 2 Br Condo 
W/D. on T. ht 9 pkg. 5900 
No faa. 509*951 * 664 ie 


WATERTOWN. 3 BR Compi 
ranov. pkg. $1100 unntd 
Avl 9/1 faa 999-6015 


WATERTOWN. Lovaly 3 
BR. iw ba. frpi. dAd. low 
ht bHi. St ISO*. 924*4635 


WATERTOWN SO.. 3 IM 
rma. lUSt ranov. pkg . SS*S 
Own/Q 24 * 0954 . 6^*6575 


WATERTOWN. W 2 bd 
apta . nt riw, 4 pko from 

A 43 - 4479 . 494 ^ 36 S 


WATERTOWN. Sdv 2 BR'S 
for 5 AS 0 * Call for dataria 
Oonnaiian RE 244*9039 


W 4 TERTOWN. 4 rm $725 ♦ 
2 t>d 5900 * 3 bd 5950 * 
Doooan RE 923*3455 


WATERTOWN. Modarn 
daan 3 BR m haa,iPrkg. 
$ 900 . Aoant 949 -CTOO .* 


WATERTOWN. So . 2 br . 2 
bath lua. corvlo. 5996 mo. 
NO faa. Avl. 9 / 1 . 966 - 5741 . 


WATERTTOWN^MOO 3 BR. 6 
rm. dw. w/d, Sm* 9/1 
EDSaU. re 527*3457 


WATEPrrOWN. 1 * 3 W BR 4 

e! 2 S.'Si.ta.? 3 ^ 3&0 


WATERTOWN. Kra Rrv. vrarw 
2 BR 2 blh S 13 ^ld. 8/1 
. Elarna.NatokRE 464 .i 900 



\rAmvi I 


WEST ROXBURY 1 
hia 2 ba. 3 8 R< ■ 
tta LR. OR rno< ■ 
51200 RE 254 * ■ 


WEST ROXBUI 1 
$ 67 S/unntd Br ■ 
Bright 2 BR. r>a% B 
6 ra oar. anpreh f 1 


WEST ROXBURY. 1 
3 lamify. w/trvrrT ■ 
kil . d/d Avar! r%c a 
Call Monday 569 - 1 


WEST ROX 9 URY 1 
tional. a/c. 2 BR. 2 ■ 
Condo, rmrrorad t I 
htd on T. S 1096 1 1 


WEST ROX 9 URY. I 1 
1*2 BR, M/hm. A 1 

S'^.o^SSL^ 1 


WEST ROXBURY. F 1 
Ranov . Sunny, nv 1 
BRa, 5 S 75 -SB 50 . 1 

parking. 327 *t 37 i I 


WEST ROXBURY, 1 1 

BR tn 3 tam Walk ti 1 
1 trana Avaa 5/1 1 
Paul. 323-5965 1 


WEST ROXBURY. 1 

fee (oc. p^. yd. mt ■ 
$ 790 , studro. alac/ < 1 
$430 noma 1-764 ■ 


WEST ROXBURY. A 1 
1 BR. 5700 met p: 1 
w w . a/c. pkg . vk ■ 
aenmg NO pats 32 f 1 


WEST ROXBURY. Ba S 
v« laa Ourat bid n ■ 
Lga 1 BR SM. 2 BR 1 
i plfkviavmRE 327 ■ 


WEST ROXBURY. 2 1 

bth. 2 pk . MN appk ■ 
, SHOO hid 506937 -* 1 


WEST ROXBURY. Lg 1 
1 2 or in ha._yd, pkg, f; ■ 

) D 329-4674 av 3 ^ 5 * 1 


■ WEST ROXBURY M. 1 
; br c.'a. 3 yr oKr C* 1 
51000 Agt^ran 466 1 


■ WEST ROXBURY. atu 1 
5525 . 2 6 3 BR a 575 1 
conv (OC R E . 327*59 1 


- WEST ROXBURY. 2 1 

1 ht/hw me . $796 Nc ■ 
RE 323 5996 . 44626 1 


• WEST ROXBURY. 1 81 1 

( 9 Ok porenaa. nr ■ I 

$595 unrtd C 4 H 320 * 1 


- WEST ROXBURY. 9 rm 1 
k yrd Avl. now $ 1000 ' I 
IrC toe 277-4419 1 


- WEST ROXBURY, 5 1 

ranov'd.. handy $ 1 

MOYNIHAN R C 323*1 f 



WATERTOWN, araa tbidy. 

j- 3 »ir.TRyM« 8 fce‘* 



WATERTOWN. 3 rm . 1 SR, 



WATERTOWN. B 
A 7 rm. 4 SR m c 
PkQ. $1000 aa. 4 



3 SR 

on# 2 fam 

499059 A 



WATERTOWN. Ranov 48 R 
nr avarytfting All util 
$1550 »AAmR 924*1393 



WATERTOWN. 2 BR 
Condo, top 6 r rivar ftmm. 
$950 htd WOii 495*4070 



WATERTOWN, 
atu A 1 bd. . 

2 bd mod bldg 9/1 $796 
2 |R 2 tamnr S 925 < 

2 BR OaeiM CCM 5 ^ 

3 |R mod Opl*^P *9 $900 



3 BR Ot^i. <4 ba dAd pkg 



WEST ROXBURY, 2 BR 



WEST ROXBURY. mod 
/m 2 BR. ac. aoren. n 
$775 329-6449329*54 



weSTBORO. Sunny, ap 
2 BR condo, an appt'd. 
unit, pool, tarv>w. or 4 
PAa. Wi. 50 B- 7 $ 2 * 94 : 



WCSTBOROUOH. 1 Bt 
w w ac, oAd No pa 
$549 hid. 509 » 399 - 10 QO 



WESTON. 3 rm w/ #*• 
frr*i LR. 1725 . Suburb 
P/fiptffty Cantar 2 SA *714 



WESTWOOD. 2 RM ,r^ 
tam FrMiAnh OH' u 95 r 
laa Can agant. 326 990 C 



WEYMOUTH So Rta 
Gasi'Oni YAaga. 1 2.3 6 
apit tudi/ g at $ 99 $ 
hi nw Act'va ciubha* 
Trane at OOOr or ^hoi 



Pur- 



apii avail 



WAVLANO Mamalona 
Farm. 2 BR condo. tanofs. 
pool, $ 1795 . 509 * 953 * 
5 » 2 ^ avaa A wenna 
509 A 53 H 99 



WATERTOWN, Summai 
^ ^ .I Discount' Conv IOC or. 

WALTHAM NeMon 'o 4 | 4 rtowd lira a-i* I 

rm avl 6/1 041 wo peg 1 |,,( $ 500 * NO Faa' 926 - I 
S 6 t 0 APT 964*1599 . 6236 XT pm 665 2 V 0 IwELLESlEY 



WELLESLEY. All 2 BR 
torn# ipi» . parooai hr» . 

S hQ aaieci ironi $i 050 ' 
1 ^ Sutan 335 9990 
antaramian realty 
617 965 9000 



mati.igad Can 335 303( 
Moaai open Mon Tua* 
Thi.i 9 / wad Fn Sat 
5, Sun 12 5 or hy appi 



WE''M 0 UTM Lue rnod 
BM vr a oasui vw 000 
Cli.f-ntet Irac peg 2 * 
m*<i« to out SluOartit 6 ^ 
$t ' ^6 59 40 iv4 mtq 

WE^MCL'TH 2 BR Tg^nn., 
S|.* • 0 ‘D h«l :.v 

CC • *• Y • 1 C pi*v I'M'd . 

• ►‘■JiSblTO 646 ••#./ 



WALTHAM Cnrv bto'i *'• 
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Session: Materials 



Sample Packet 

Math: Averages 




CREATIVE ACTIVITY 
WHAT'S THE CLASS AVERAGE? 

Have the class find out its averages. Ask each learner to make 
up a question, like "What's our average height?" or "What's the 
average # of cigarettes each person smokes a day?" 

Then, ask each learner to collect the information, and determine 
that average. 

How do people want to display the results? 




cur ^ ^ 










cy w) 

o 




I 2/w 

/ ^ 

/ a 
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TVpes of Instructional Materials 

Many teachers use a bade series or book for structure and sequence of information and skills. From 
there, they can learn how to supplement with other types of materials which are relevant to the 
learners' specific needs, interests, goals and learning styles. 

Materials can be classified according to several factors. Many materials combine more than one facet; 
e.g., a lesson in a textbook can provide factual information, ask a learner to fill in blanks, then ask the 
learner to solve a problem. 

1. Who Made the Material? 



Expert or Commercially-prepared: Books, magazines, workbooks, study guides, etc., 
which are specifically published for use in adult basic education classes or for use 
by adult learners. 



Teacher-made: Unpublished stories, workbooks, handouts, games, activities 
or raw materials which are either written or compiled for special use by a teacher. 



Learner-generated: Published or unpublished stories, articles, games, etc. 
which are written or compiled by learners. 



Miscellaneous: Newspaper articles, forms, letters, etc. which adults come across daily. 



2. What Kind of Information/Content Doea it Provida? 

Textual, real information about the world: Newspaper articles, forms, essays, 
excerpts from non-fiction books, etc. 

Fictional content. Stories, novels, etc. 

Practice test-taking material: Workbooks, study guides, etc. 

Non-textual, raw materials: Pictures, photographs, drawings, music, recordings, 
real objects, etc. 
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3. What Doaa It Aak The Learner to Do? 

Read and write: Read essays, write paragraphs or generate sentences on given topics, find 
topic sentence, etc 

Fill in the blanks: Answer questions on readings, complete incomplete sentences, matching, 
isolating vocabulary words, master technical skills, etc. 

Problem pose and solve: Discuss, analyze, think about issues, define problems, propose 
solutions and actions, etc 

Ci^te: Write, draw, malceup activities, etc, 

4. What Doaa it Aak Tha Taachar to Do? 

Impart informatiom Give inforaiation via lecture, discussion, presentation, etc. 

Correct and assist: Look over learners' work, give answers, guide individual or group work, 
etc 

Facilitate discussion/problem solving: Present problem or text, guide discussion, assist 
group work, etc. 

Act as a resoiurce: Present raw material, facifitate discussion, aid creative process, etc. 



• Othar Factors Which May Clasaify Matariala: 

- Materials which allow learners to learn from each other or specifically from the text 
— Matpriflls which provide complete information or incomplete information. 

- Materials which are emotionally-charged or emotionaHy-bland. 



All of the different types of materials, and the varying degrees of learner involvement and creativity 
inherent in each, are necessary for the learning process. There are times when commercially-pro- 
duced, workbook-type materials with a greater degree of facilitation on the part of ^instructor are 
needed, and there are times when creativity on the part of the learner in creating his/her own 
materials is appropriate and important for learning to be meaningfiil. 
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Force Field Analysis Technique 

This is a technique \diich is helpfiil for diagno^g a problem, analynng all of the forces involved 
in the ^tuation and strategizing about how to solve the problem. It may be useftil for groups 
of students who see a need for change in their lives or program but feel frozen by the inability to 
bring about that change. 



Stop 1: 

Think of a current problem or difficulty that you would like to see changed or 
corrected. Paraphrase that problem and/ or change and write it at the top of a sheet 
ofp^ror 
newsprint 



Step 2: 



Underneath the paraphrased problem or change, on the right side of the pj?)er, list all 
of the forces which could prevent or hinder the diange from taking place. 

These are the negative influences in the situation. 



Stop 3: 

On the left ade of the paper, list all of the forces which could help or drive the 
change to t«kp place. These are the positive influences in the situatioa 



Stop 4: 

On a separate sheet of pjq)er or newsprint titled "Strategies", discuss and write down 
all of the ideas you have for reducing the negative influences and increasing the 
positive influences. Discuss the steps you will take to implement these strategies. 
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Session: The Learner in The Community / lnveet/0«t/ve ActMtU* Handout: 

Activity 




I 
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Information Gaps 

Try to complete this grid 

What's Your Name? 


Gild 

by asking questions of yoi 
Whara Do You Work? 


ir fellow participants. 

How Can 1 Gat 
In Touch With You? 


What is Your Job? 
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Examples of Investigative Activities to Do With Students 
Mepping 

Ask students ^thaps in sm J1 groups) to make a dmple m^ of their community on a large sheet of 
newsprint Where does each student live? How far are they from school, work, shopping, etc? Have 
them identify and label places which are significant to them. Suggest that students indicate their 
feelings about places on the map by u^g symbols (happy fare, sad face, a prohibitive circle with a 
bar, etc.) Have individuals or small groups write about something interesting they have identified 
about their community or themselves by making a map of it 

Personal Landmarks 

Discuss what a landmark is. Have the participants identify a landmark which has personal dgnifi- 
cance for them. The landmark could be officially designated Ci-e. The Statue of liberty, the Quabbin 
Reservoir) or personally memorable fi-e. the street where I grew up, the free I fell out of the comer 
grocery store where I got my first job) . Have the participants make a drawing or depiction of the 
landmark on a sheet of paper and then dictate to a partner (who wD write what they say under the 
picture) why that landmark is significant to them. 

Psrsonal Historical TImallna 

(Especially appropriate for a GED social studies or U.S. History citizenship group) Select a particular 
period of recent history and make a timelirte of major worid events on a lai^ge sheet of newsprint 
Have the members of the group identify what they or a famify member was doing at those particular 
times. Write or draw something on the chart to indicate this. Talk about the impact (or non-impact) 
of the events on the lives of group members and their families. This can be developed into a writing 
actiwfy. 
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Session: Th« Learner in The Community I lnv§tlgatl¥» Act/Wt/ee Handout: 




Instructions For Small Group Work 



Facilitator: Cut and give one slip to each group during Step 3. 

Group A 

Mapping: 

Each member of this group should make a simple map of your community on a sheet 
of p^r. K two or more of you are from the same community, do one map together. Identify and 
label places which are significant to you. You might want to draw signs or symbols which indicate 
how you feel about going to certain places on your map. Then, write (just a few sentence s) about 
something interesting you have identified about your community or yourself by making a map of it 
Share your m^ (s) and writing with the others in your group. 






Group B 

Personal Landmarks: 

Discuss what a landmark is. Each member of your group should identify a landmark which has 

personal significance for you. The landmaik could be ofildally designated fi.e. The 

Statue of liberty, the Quabbin Reservoir) or personally memorable fi.e. the street where I grew up, 

the treel fell out ofi the comer grocery store where I got my first job) . Depict this landmark in a 

drawing or symbol and then dictate to a partner (who will write what you say under the picture) why 

this landmark is agnificant to you. If possible, all of you can put your landmarks on one large sheet of 

newsprint 






Group C 

Personal Historical Timeline: 

(Especially appropriate for a GED social studies or U.S. ICstory 

citizenship group) Select a particular period of recent history (say, the 60s, World War II, the Reagan 
years) and make a timeline of rntyor wot i events on a large sheet of newsprint, using the 80s timeline 
presented by the fitcilitator as an example. Each member of your group should then identify what you 
(or a family member) were doing at those particular times. Write or draw something on the chart 
Talk about the impact (or nonimpact) of the events on the lives of group members and your families. 



This can be developed into a writing activity. 
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SABES Clearinghouse 
Central Resource Center 
World Education 
210 Lincoln St 
Boston MA 02111 
617-482-9485 



THE BIG PICTURE DIRECTORY 

This directory includes funding sources, assessment tests, professional organizations, advocacy 
and support groups for adult basic education programs in Massachusetts. 



FUNDING SOURCES 



COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN (CLC) 



Address: 



Contact: 

Telephone: 



1385 Hancock St 
Quincy MA 02169 
Allyne Pecevich 
617-770-7581 



CLC focuses on establishing a 
statewide volunteer system of trained literacy 
tutors. 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION (DOE) 
BUREAU OF ADULT EDUCATION 
(BAE) 

Address: 1385 Hancock Street 

Quincy MA 02169 

Contact: Robert Bickerton, Director 

Mary Jane Schmitt and 
Rich Levy, 

Supervisors of Development 
Telephone: 617-770-7581 



DOE/BAE manages state and federal 
funding for ABE services statewide. Funds 
are awarded to various kinds of ABE 
programs through a competitive process for a 
1-3 year period. Emphasis is placed on 
providing services to adults functioning on a 
level equivalent to grades 0-8. DOE/BAE 
also administers SLIAG, Homeless, and 
Workplace Literacy funding. 



B ston Region! 
Bcrbin Garner 

fl7 A« -9 W 



Cfotnl R«ion! 
M»rtirtt Firrev 
S08-8S3-2300X286 



Mircla Hohn 
5Q8-686-3183 



Southeaittrn R<tk>n: 
Ann Allwdt 
1Q8-678-2811 x278 



Rttlon: 
Bill Artiad 
413-538.7000 xS86 
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DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING (DET) 

Address: 19 Staniford St 

Charles F. Hurley Building 
Boston MA 02114 
Contact: Customer Service 

Telephone: 617-727-6600, 

617-727-8660 
(Customer Service), 
800-322-4944 

DET's statewide network of local 
offices combines resources for employment, 
training referrals, and unemployment 
insurance benefits. DET also administers the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
programs. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
(DPW) 

Address: 600 Washington St, Rm 2039 

Boston MA 02111 

Contact: Sandra Tishman or Diane Lally 

Telephone: 617-574-0157 

617-547-3265 
617-547-0100 

Through a wide range of contracts 
DPW provides opportunities for recipients of 
AFDC, General Relief, and Food Stamps to 
obtain employment, education, and training 
services. DPW allocates money for ABE, 
ESL, and GED. 



INDUSTRIAL SERVICE PROGRAMS 
(ISP) 

Address: One Ashburton Place 

Boston MA 02114 

Contact: Suzanne Teegarden or local 

Worker Assistant Center 
Telephone: 617-727-8158 

Industrial Service Programs provide 
employment, training, and adult education 
services statewide lo workers laid off by plant 
closings or shift reductions. 



MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF 
LIBRARY COMMISSIONERS (MBLC) 

Address: 648 Beacon Street 

Boston MA 02115 
Contact: Shelley Quezada 

Telephone: 617-267-9400 

MBLC plans and develops library 
services in Massachusetts. Through a 
competitive RFP process, they provide public 
libraries with funds for adult education and 
ESL programs and resource centers. 



MASSACHUSETTS OFTICE FOR 
REFUGEES AND IMMIGRANTS (MORI) 

Address: 2 Boylston St, 2nd Floor 

Boston MA 02116 
Contact: Regina Lee, Director 

Telephone: 617-727-7888 

MORI sets policy and provides 
funding for transitional services (ESL and 
citizenship education) to immigrants and 
refugees. 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 




AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADULT 
& CONTINUING EDUCATION (AAACE) 

Address: 1112 16th St NW, Suite 420 

Washington DC 20036 
Contact: Judith Ann Koloski, 

Executive Director 
Telephone: 202-463-6333 

A national professional organization 
for adult educators, the AAACE acts as an 
advocate for adult and continuing education, 
deals with legislation, and holds an annual 
national conference. 



MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF ADULT AND CONTINUING 
EDUCATION (MAACE) 

Address: P O Box 414 

Newton Centre MA 02159 
Contact: Christy Newman, 

Executive Director 
Telephone: 617-965-2063 

MAACE is a statewide professional 
organization which seeks to broaden 
understanding of life-long learning and 
provide professional growth opportunities for 
people interested in adult and continuing 
education. 



MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SECOND LANGUAGES 
(MATSOL) 

Address: English Language Center 

Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Ave 
Boston MA 02115 
Contact: Catherine Sadow 

Telephone: 617-437-2455 

MATSOL is a statewide professional 
association for teachers of second languages. 



TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS 
OF OTHER LANGUAGES (TESOL) 

Address: 1600 Cameron St, Suite 300 

Alexandria VA 22314 
Telephone: 703-836-0774 

TESOL is an international professional 
association which publishes newsletters and a 
journal, holds an annual conference, and 
provides other support for teachers of English 
to speakers of other languages. 
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ADVOCACY & SUPPORT GROUPS 



CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION (CEA) 



LOWER MERRIMACK VALLEY 
LITERACY COALITION (LMVLC) 



Address: 8025 Laurel Lakes Court 

Laurel MD 20707 
Contact: Steve Steurer 

Telephone: 301-490-1440 

CEA seeks to increase the 
effectiveness, expertise, and skills of 
educators and administrators who provide 
services to students in correctional settings. 



INTERAGENCY LITERACY GROUP 
(ILG) 



Address: Department of Education 

1385 Hancock St 
Bureau of Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
Quincy MA 02169 
Contact: Robert Bickerton 

Telephone: 617-770-7581 

The Interagency Literacy Group is a 
group of agencies working together since 
1987 to enhance and expand educational 
opportunities for a broad range of adults and 
to establish guidelines for effective adult 
literacy and basic skills programs. 



Address: Adult Learning Center 

599 Canal St 
Lawrence MA 01840 
Contact: Jeanne O'Brien 

Telephone: 508-975-5917 

LMVLC is a group of representatives 
from 15 agencies who have been meeting 
monthly for 7 years to share information and 
to advocate for literacy. There are currently 
about 15 member agencies who are also 
members of other boards such as the Regional 
Employment Board and who are involved in 
literacy activities throughout the region. 



LITERACY SUPPORT INITIATIVE (LSI) 

Address: 285 Hills House South 

UMASS Amherst 
Amherst MA 01003 
Contact: Joan Dixon 

Telephone: 413-545-0747 

Based at UMASS/Amherst, LSI offers 
specialized training programs for managers, 
administrators and designers of Third World 
and U.S. literacy programs. LSI also holds 
conferences, workshops and a speaker series 
on participatory education for literacy 
professionals. 
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LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS (LVM) 

Address: P O Box 102 

Prudential Station 
Boston MA 02199 
Contact: Roberta Soolman 

Telephone: 617-536-7171 

LVM trains and places literacy and 
ESL tutors and carries out public awareness, 
provides advocacy, and information and 
referral services. LVM also provides 
technical assistance and tutor training to LVM 
affiliated and associated programs. 



MASSACHUSETTS COALITION FOR 
ADULT LITERACY (MCAL) 

Address: P O Box 547 

Boston MA 02102 

Contact: Ruth Derfler, Chairperson 

Elaine Williams, Information 
and Referral Specialist 
Telephone: 800-447-8844 

MCAL provides an information and 
referral hotline for students, volunteers, and 
others. MCAL also advocates for increasing 
resources for adult literacy in Massachusetts 
and conducts activities designed to increase 
public awareness of the need for literacy 
services. 



MASSACHUSETTS IMMIGRATION & 
REFUGEE ASSOCIATION (MIRA) 

Address: 178 Tremont St 

Boston MA 02111 
Contact: Sara Strauss, 

Program Assistant 
Telephone: 617-357-6000 x229 

MIRA was established in 1987 to 
advocate for immigrant and refugee rights. 
Specifically, it seeks to : 1) enable these 
newcomers to assist in the formulation of the 
policies and programs that effect their lives, 
2) counteract restrictionist or nativist 
ideologies, and 3) promote respect for and 
appreciation of racial, ethnic, and cultural 
differences. 



NORTHERN MIDDLESEX 
SERVICE DELIVERY AREA 
LITERACY COMMITTEE 

Address: Lowell Adult Learning Center 

3 Kirk St (LHS) 

LoweUMA 01852 

Contact: Fred Abisi, Chairperson 

Telephone: 508-45 8-9(X)7 

This committee includes representation 
from all organizations providing literacy 
programs within the Northern Middlesex 
service delivery area (SDA). Its purposes are 
to explore the literacy needs of the greater 
Lowell area and to plan appropriate 
responses. 
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SYSTEM FOR ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION SUPPORT (SABES) 



Central Resource Center 
Sally Waldron. Director 
Rhonda Malina, Associate 
World Education 
2i0 Lincoln St 
Boston MA 02111 
tel. 617-482-9485 
fax 617-482-0617 

Central Regional Support Center 
Margaret Farrey, Regional Coordinator 
Center for Lifelong Learning 
Quinsigamond Community College 
670 West Boylston St 
Worcester MA 01606 
tel. 508-853-2300 x286 
fax 508-852-6943 



Northeast Regional Support Center 
Marcia Hohn, Regional Coordinator 
NECCUM 
51 Lawrence St 
Lawrence MA 01841 
tel. 508-686-3183 
fax 508-691-5414 

Southeast Regional Support Center 
Ann Allerdt, Regional Coordinator 
Adult Community Learning Center 
Bristol Community College 
64 Durfee Street 
Fall River MA 02720 
tel. 508-678-2811 x278 
fax 508-678-2811 x470 

Western Regional Support Center 
Bill Arcand, Regional Coordinator 
Holyoke Communiw College 
303 Homestead Ave 
Holyoke MA 01040 
tel. 413-538-7000 x586 
fax 413-534-8975 



SOUTHEAST COALITION FOR 
ADULT LITERACY (SCOAL) 

Address: Bristol Community College 

Adult Community Learning 
Center 
64 Durfee St 
Fall River MA 02720 
Contact: Merle Coughlin 

Telephone: 508-678-28 1 1 x274 

SCOAL is a group of interested 
individuals who meet monthly to keep abreast 
of legislation that will affect adult education 
and to share resources. 



WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
COALITION FOR LITERACY (WMCAL) 

Address: South Hadley Public Library 

Bardwell Street 
South Hadley MA 01075 
Contact: Connie Clancy 

Telephone: 800-537-READ or 

413-538-5045 

This coalition, open to organizations 
and individuals in western Massachusetts, 
currently has about 50 dues paying members. 
It supports literacy programs through 
advocacy work and by providing staff 
development activities. The coalition also has 
an 800 number for students and for 
individuals interested in volunteer work. 



Through this system of support center, 
SABES provides ABE programs with services 
in four areas: staff development, program 
development, research and development, and 
resource and information sharing. 



March 1991 
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SABES Clearinghouse 
Central Resource Center 
World Education 
210 Lincoln St 
Boston MA 02111 
617-482-9485 





Common Acronyms in Adult Education 



Acronym 




Full Name 


ABLE 




Adult Basic Learning Exam 


ABE 




Adult Basic Education 


ADP 




Adult Diploma Program 


AFQT 




Armed Forces Qualification Test 


AGM 




Associated Grantmakers 


ALI 




Adult Literacy Initiative 


ALRI 




Adult Literacy Resource Institute 


APL 




Adult Performance Level 


ASE 




Adult Secondary Education 


BAE 




Bureau of Adult Education, MA 


BALE 




Boston Adult Literacy Fund 


BEST 




Basic English Skills Test 


CASAS 




Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 


CASAS/READ 




CASAS Adult Life Skills - Reading 


CASAS/LISTEN 




CASAS Adult Life Skills - Listening 


CBE 




Competency Based Education 


CBO 




Community Based Organization 


CC 




Community College 


CDBG 




Community Development Block Grant 


CHOC 




County House of Corrections 


CLC 




Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, MA 


CRC 




Central Resource Center, SABES 


DET 




Department of Employment and Training 


DOC 




Department of Correction, MA 


DOE 




Department of Education, MA 


DPW 




Department of Public Welfare 


EDP 




External Diploma Program 


ELA 




Eligible Legal Aliens 


EOCD 




Executive Office of Communities and 
Development 


Boston R«tioa: 


Central Rcfk>o: 


Nortbeistcni Region: Southetstern Region: Western Region: 


Barbara Gamer 


Marfarct Farrey 


Marcia Hohn Ann AUerdt Bill Arcand 


617-482-94SS 


50i4S3*2300 «2S6 


S08-M6-3183 S0S47>-2811 x278 413-S38-7000 xS86 
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Acronym 



Meaning 



EOL 

ESL 

ESLOA 

FTE 

GED 

ILG 

INS 

JCS 

JOBS 

JTPA 

LEA 

LD 

LSI 

LVM 

MAACE 

MBLC 

MCAL 

MIC . 

MOJCS 

NAEP 

OJCS 

ORI 

PIC 

PPT 

READ 

REB 

RFF 

RFP 

RSC 

SABES 

SDA 

SEA 

SLIAG 

SPL 

STEP 

TABE 

TAG 

USDOE 

VISTA 

WPED 

WRAT 



Executive Office of Labor 

English as a Second Language 

English as a Second Language Oral Assessment 

Full-Time Equivalent 

General Educational Development 

Interagency Literary Group 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 

see MOJCS 

Job Opportunities and Basic SldllsTraining Program 
Job Training Partnership Act 
Local Educational Agency 
Learning Disabled 

Literacy Support Initiative, UMass/ Amherst 
Literacy Volunteers of Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education 

Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners 
Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Literacy 
Massachusetts Job Council 
Mayor’s Office of Jobs and Community Services 
National Assessment of Education Progress 
see MOJCS 

Office for Refugees and Immigrants 

Private Industry Council 

Pregnant, Parenting Teens 

Reading Evaluation Adult Diagnosis 

Regional Employment Board 

Request for Funding 

Request for Proposal 

Regional Support Center, SABES 

System for Adult Basic Education Support 

Service Delivery Area 

State Educational Agency 

State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant 

Student Performance Level 

Summer Training & Education Program 

Tests of Adult Basic Education 

Targeted Assistance Grant 

US Department of Education 

Volunteers in Service to America 

Workplace Education 

Wide Range Achievement Test 




revised February 1991 
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SABES Clearinghouse 
Central Resource Center 
World Education 
210 Lincoln St 
Boston MA 02111 
617-482-9485 




ESL AND ABE WORKSHOPS, COURSES AND 
DEGREE PROGRAMS IN NEW ENGLAND: 

A PARTIAL LISTING 



i ( CONNECTICUT ) ' 

Central Connecticut State University 

Address: English Department 

1615 Stanley Street 
New Britain CT 06050 
Contact: Dr. Andrea Osborn 

Telephone: 203-827-7556 

Programs and courses at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels for 
professionals and pre-professionals who want 
formal training in or familiarity with ESL, 
linguistics, and related fields. 



Fairfield University 

Address: Graduate School of Education 

and Allied Professions 
Fairfield CT 06430 
Contact: Sr. Julian Poole 

Telephone: 203-254-4250 

A master's degree program in ESL. 



Southern Connecticut State University 

Address: English Department 

501 Crescent Street 
New Haven CT 06515 
Contact: Kathleen Klein 

Telephone: 203-397-4202 

One undergraduate course in ESL. 
Open to individuals from the community. 



University of Connecticut 

Address: Educational Leadership Dept 

Box U-93 
249 Glenbrook Rd. 

Storrs CT 06269 
Contact: Linda H. Lewis 

Dr. Barry Goff 
Telephone: 203-486-0250 

Master's and doctorate programs in 
adult education. Courses in adult literacy are 
available. 




Boston Region: 
Barbara Garner 
617-482-9485 



Central Region: 
Margaret Farrej 
S08-«53*2300 x286 



Northeastern Region: 
Marcia Hohn 
508-686-3183 



Southeastern Region: 
Ann Allerdt 
508-678-2811 x278 



Western Region; 

Bill Arcand 
413-538-7000 \586 
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\ ( MASSACHUSETTS ) i 



Boston University 

Address: Modem Languages Department 

718 CommonwetJth Avenue 
Boston MA 02215 
Contact: Suzanne Irujo 

Telephone: 617-353-6294 

Master's degree and undergraduate 
level courses in teaching ESL to adults. The 
courses are open to the community. 

Clark University 



Harvard University Extension School 

Address: 20 Garaen Street 

Cambridge MA 02138 
Telephone: 617-495-4024 

Offers a course called Developing 
Reading Ability in Adults for both 
undergraduate and graduate credit. 

Massachusetts Association of Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(MATSOL) 



Address: 



Contact: 

Telephone: 



Graduate Continuing Education 

Program 

950 Main Street 

Worcester MA 01610 

Maurice White 

508-793-7309 



A master's degree program in ESL. 
Elms College 

Address: 291 Springfield Street 

Chicopee MA 01013 
Contact: Ann Lombard 

Telephone: 413-594 2761 Ext. 291 



Address: 3 1 Fox Hill Road 

Newton Center MA 02159 
Contact: Amy Worth 

Telephone: 617-969-2437 

In the fall and spring, MATSOL 
sponsors conferences that feature a plenary 
speaker, workshops, demonstrations, papers, 
panels, and rap sessions on topics relating to 
the teaching of ESL. On an on-going basis, 
MATSOL members may participate in Special 
Interest Groups dedicated to special concerns. 



A master’s degree program in ESL in 
secondary schools. 
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Middlesex Community College 

Address: Continuing Education and 

Community Services 
Open Campus P O Box 660 
Bedford MA 01730 

Contact: Caryl Dundorf, Coordinator - 

Program Development 
Telephone: 617-437-3302 

In the past they have offered a 
teachers' certificate program in adult literacy. 
They plan tentatively to offer it again in the 
fall of 1991. 



Mt. Wachusett Community College 

Address: Division of Development/ 

Non-traditional Learning 
444 Green Street 
Gardner MA 01440-1000 
Contact: Judith Anne Pregot 

Telephone: 508-632-6600 x276 

Conducts a tutor training workshop in 
adult learning theory and in adult tutoring 
techniques for college students and individuals 
from the community. Both evening and day 
time programs include a one semester course 
workforce and literacy education 
undergraduate students. Open to individuals 
from the community. 



Northeastern University 

Address: School of Education 

Lake Hall, Room 1 
360 Huntington Avenue 
Boston MA 02115 
Contact: Morris Kaufman 

Telephone; 617-437-3302 

Offers a series of reading courses that 
prepare teachers for any level. 

Roxbury Community College 

Address: Adult Literacy Resource 

Institute 

718 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston MA 02215 
Contact: Steve Reuys 

Telephone: 617-424-7947 

Primarily for teachers working in adult 
literacy/basic education and for teachers 
changing focus. Provides in-service staff 
development through non-credit minicourses, 
workshops, sharing sessions, colloquia, and 
study circles in ABE/pre GED, GED, basic 
literacy (0-4), counseling, curriculum design 
and development, ESL, literacy assessment, 
math, reading, writing, critical thinking 
skills, learning disabilities and other areas. 
Also offers a job bank service. 



University of Lowell 

Address: College of Education 

1 University Avenue 
Lowell MA 01854 
Contact: Linda Boisvert 

Telephone: 508-934-4603 x4603 

A master's degree program in ESL. 
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University of Massachusetts/ Amherst 



i ( MAINE ^ 1 



Address: Literacy Support Initiative 

Center For International 
Education 

285 Hills House South 
Amherst MA 01003 
Contact: Dr. David Kinsey 

Telephone: 413-545-1590 

For teachers working in or changing 
focus to work in adult literacy/basic education 
or non-formal education. The Masters degree 
program is aimed at mid-career professionals. 
The doctorate program is aimed at those with 
considerable field experience. There are also 
non-degree training programs ranging in 
length from one week to several months that 
utilize existing courses, specially designed 
courses, independent studies, workshops and 
study tours. The LSI Summer Institute, 
together with World Education, conducts a 
six week graduate level program for 
international as well as domestic literacy 
professionals. Participation in this program 
can be on a credit or noncredit basis. 

University of Massachusetts/Boston 



University of Southern Maine 



Address: 



Contact: 

Telephone: 

Contact: 

Telephone: 



Professional Development 
Center 

305 Bailey Hall 

Gorham ME 04038 

Jane Andrews 

207-780-5306 

Prof. Michael O'Donnell 

207-780-5069 



A master's degree program in literacy 
with specializations in either adult literacy or 
ESL. Courses are open the community and in 
special circumstances to undergraduates. 



|( NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Notre Dame College 

Address: Education Department 

2321 Elm Street 
Manchester NH 03104 
Telephone: 603-669-4298 



Address: English Department ^ master's degree program in ESL. 

Harbor Campus 
Boston MA 02125 
Contact: Dr. Zamael 

Telephone: 617-287-6740 



A master's degree program in ESL. 
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\ C VERMONT~0 > 

School For International Training 

Address: Kipling Road 

Brattleboro VT 05301 
Contact: Heidi Reischuck, 

Program Assistant 
Alex Silverman, Director 
Lee Henigan 
Telephone: 802-259-7751 

As part of MAT program offers a full 
day mini-session on adult basic education and 
a course in ESL which is also open to 
undergraduates. As part of World Issues 
program offers an introduction winter 
weekend workshop on ESL, 

St. Michael's College 

Address: Center For International 

Programs 
Winoosky Park 
Colchester VT 05439 
Contact: Norman Lacharite 

Telephone: 802-655-2000 

An advanced certiAcate program in 
ESL which is 18 credits and a master's 
program which is 36 credits. 



<C RHODE ISLAND )i 



Brown University 

Address: Center For Portuguese and 

Brazilian Studies 
Box O 

Province RI 02912 
Contact: Dr, Edlyne Becker 

Telephone: 401-863-3042 

A master's in ESL. 

Rhode Island College 

Adress: Secondary Education Dept 

Horace Mann Bldg, 2nd Floor 
Mt, Pleasant Avenue 
Providence RI 02908 
Contact: Dr. Alice Grellner 

Telephone: 401-456-8234 

A graduate ESL certificate program 
for elementary or secondary school teachers 
with 18 credits of English, 



This list of training opportunities in adult 
education and related areas has been 
prepared in response to requests from several 
ABE practitioners in SABES’s Northeast 
Region. We make no claims as to its 
comprehensiveness. Should there be interest 
we will put out periodic updates as we learn 
of additional programs from you as well as 
from our own efforts. Please direct any 
comments or suggestions to the Sabes 
Publications Coordinator at 617-482-9485. 



March 1991 
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Adult Education in Massachusetts 

Tho Statowido Nood: 

• 1,400,000 adults don't have a high school diploma. 

• 200,000 recent immigrants 

Tho Statowido Supply: 

• $20,000,000 in state and federal hmds enable over 200 agencies (community colleges, 
public school ^tems, community-based organizations, libraries, jails, and workplace sites) 
to provide literacy and basic skills services to 45,000 adult learners each year. 

A Profilo of Massachutotts Adult Loarnors (in DOE-funded programs, 1989) 



By Sox: 


By Ago: 


By Population Group: 


Female 48% 


16-24 35% 


White 42% 


Male 52% 


2534 53% 


Hiqranic 27% 




45-59 10% 


AfricanAmerican 17% 




60f 2% 


Asian 13% 


Native American <1% 



• 10,0(X) Massachusetts residents earn a GED each year! 



(Statisticsfivm Massachusetts Department of Education, Bureau of Adult Education, 1989/90) 
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Adult Education in The United States 



Tho Naad: 

• 2030 mOlion adults (a conservative estimate) have serious problems with basic stalls: 
they cannot read, write, calculate, solve problems, or communicate well enough to function 
effectively on thdr jobs or in their everyday lives. 



• 34 million Americans have limited profidenqr in English. 

Tha Supply: 

Major federal funding soiucesprovide sendees for 
3 million people who eiu-oO in basic skills programs per yean 

• The U.S. Department of Education - $162 million (Adult Education Act) 

• The U.S. Department of Labor Qob Training and Partnership Act - JTPA) 



• U.S. Health and Human Services / JOBS (Welfare) 



A Proflla of Adult Laarnara Enrollad In Thasa Programs (1988 U.S. DOE Statistics) 



By Sax: By Raca/Ethic Background: 



Male 46 % 


White 


39 % 


Female 54 % 


Hi^)anic 


32 % 




African American 


17 % 




Asian 


11 % 




Native American 


1 % 




In 1988, 65 percent (2 million people) were Level I (bade skills/ESI^ participants, and 35 percent 
(1 million people) were Level II (adult secondary) participants upon entering the adult education 
programs. 

(Stattitks firm Jump Start; Tht Fediral P nt* in A/tuh tUtrarv Chiman, 1989 and Vital Statatier Who is Sentd bv At 
Adult FAir^Pneram. 1990, U.S. DOE). 
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Instructions for Small Group Work 

Facflitaton cut into strips, one strip to each group for problem-posing small group activity. 

Attach the materials (pictures, story) to the appropriate instructions. Gioose one oerson in ttie 
Problem Posing with Hctures group (#1) and one person in flie AIM Approach group (#3) to play 
the role of the "teacher^'. Give the instructions and materials onfy to that teacher. The instructions 
for the Group Drawing activity (#2) can be given to the group as a whole. 

>€ 

Group A: Problem Posing with Pictures 

Attached is a picture. Hand the picture around for aH to see while you are reading these instructions. 
Ask the group the following questions about the picture. Encourage discusaoa 

1 . Describing the picture: 

- What do you see? 

- What's happening in this picture? 

2. Defiiung the problem; 

- Wliat's the matter? 

- Why is this h^pening? 

3 . Personalizing the problem: 

- Has this ever happened to you or someone you know? 

- How did you (would you) feel? 

4 . Thinking about the problem in a broader context: 

- What are some of the reasons or causes for this problem? 

- Why do people have this type of problem? 

5 . Discussing possible solutions: 

- What can be done about this? 

- Is there a solution? What is it? 

You have 15 minutes for this small group activity. When the whole Orientation group reconvenes, 
someone from this group will be asked to talk about the activity you did. 
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GROUP B: 



Group Drawing: 



As a group, discuss for 5 minutes your individual re^nses to the following question: 



•'What is the m*gor concern you have about your woric (teaching, counseling, etc.)?' 

After you have each had a chance to discuss your concerns, take a piece of newsprint and decide how 
you, as a group, can draw or otherwise represent your concerns. You can each individually draw 
something on the sheet, or as a group you can come up with one image which represents the com- 
mon tiieme in all of your individual concerns. You may also use real objects (a watch, a pen, etc.) to 
represent the concept, but you may not use words. You have approximately 10 minutes to depict 
your concepts and concerns on paper or in objects. You will then share it with the larger group and 
explain how it represents your concerns. 







GROUP C: AIM Approach 

Attached is a picture. Hand the picture around for all to see while you are reading these instructions. 

Ask the following questions of the group. Encourage discus^on for 5 minutes. 

How do you feel when looking at this picture? 

What's going on? 

Have you ever been in (or been around) a situation like this? 

Attached is a short story. Pass the story around to each participant and ask them to read it sflendy 
(3 minutes). 

After everyone has read it, ask someone to par^hrase the story. Ask questions to initiate discussion, 
such as: 

What is the problem in the story? 

Why are the people in the story involved in tiiis situation? 

What should the people in the story do? 

What would you do? 

How can ftiis problem be solved? 

You have a total of 15 minutes for the above actirity. When the whole Orientation group reconvenes, 
someone from this group will be asked to talk about the activity you did. 
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GROUP D: Role Play 

The scenario is this: you all woric at an adult education program. You are at a staff meeting where 
you are discussing some of the concerns you have about your work. The issue at hand is "multilevel 
classrooms". 

When the whole group reconvenes, your small group will present a very brief role play (no more than 
5 min.). The role play vdD represent a few minutes of the staff meeting where you are all discusang 
"multMevel classrooms". 

Choose the roles you would like to have dming this role play: one (or niore) is a teacher, one is the 
program director, one is a counselor, one is a volunteer tutor who used to be a student in the pro- 
gram. If there are more than 4 people in your group, choose another role from within the adult 
learning program that represents someone who would be concerned about this issue. 

Each person's task during the role play is to present an accurate portrayal of the concerns that person 
would have about the issue. For example, a teacher may be concerned about how to teach learners 
at all different levels so that all learners receive high-quality, appropriate instruction; an administrator 
may be concerned that as many people as i ^ssible are served, even if it means putting different levds 
together; a counselor may be concerned about the Idnd of assessment, intake, and assignment to 
classes that needs to be conducted: a vohmteer/student may be concerned about students dropping 
out becasue the instruction is too hard or easy for them, etc. 

In your small group, discuss the problem of "multi-level classrooms" with an eye to presenting it 
during the role play. What are some of the concerns about "multiTevel classrooms"? You may even 
vrant to walk through the role play in order to gjve yourselves a chance to practice. 

When you actually do the role play, be aware that the facilitator will stop you after 5 minutes. 
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AIM Story 



Marcia tried to be inconspicuous as she slipped into the classroom with 
Amy in tow. "Please be quiet and concentrate on your coloring," she prayed, 
as she set up Amy on the floor with a coloring book and crayons. 

"I can't believe she brought her kid along," thought Bill, as he looked 
up from helping Jorge spell 'alimony.' "Hi Marcia, nice to see you, we're in 
the middle cf writing our dialogue journals. Today's topic is families. You 
have about three more minutes to put some ideas on paper before we exchange 
with partners." 

Marcia took a deep breath. "Three minutes, what can I say?" Her mind 
was flooded with the frustration of trying to talk to husband into taking care 
of Amy so she could come to class. He had refused again tonight. Her sister 
who was usually willing to help out was sick and she just didn't feel up to 
begging yet another favor from her neighbor. "What shall I write about?" 



"Take one more minute to finish your sentence," Bill announced to the 
class. "Don't worry about saying everything; you can write more after your 
partner responds." 



"The topic is family ... let' s see..." Marcia thought. Then quickly she 
wrote; "I brought my daughter tonight because I can't find a sitter. I hope 
she'll be quiet." 



"Time's up." said Bill, "Exchange with your partner. Marcia, you work 
with Min Hwa." 



Marcia started to read Min Hwa's story about her son's fight at school, 
but Amy tugged on her arm, "I ne^d to go to the bathroom." 

Marcia sighed and got up to take Amy out. Bill met her at the door and 
quietly told her, "Marcia, it's ok for you to have your daughter here tonight. 
I'm sure you probably couldn't get a sitter... but we can't have kids all the 
time... you know..." 

"I know," said Marcia, "Maybe next time..." 



Writttn by Crittine Smith and Joan Dixon 
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Examples of Problem-Posing Activities: Problem Posing with Pictures 





This is a technique which uses a picture as theme for learners to uncover and articulate problems 
they may face in life or learning. Any picture can be used. Cnoose one for your class based on tiie 
information you discovered dining the investigative activities you have done prewously. 

Pass around the picture for all to see (or have copies for each learner). Initiate a discussion among the 
learners based on the following types of questions. Ask these ^rpes of questions in the order listed. 

1. Describing the picture: 

What do you see? What's happening in this picture? 

2. Defining the probiem: 

What's the matter? Why is this h^pening? 



3. Peraonaiizing the probiem: 

Has this ever happened to you or someone you know? How did you (would you) feel? 



4. Thinking ebout the probiem in a broader context: 

What are some of the reasons or causes for this problem? 

Why do people have this type of problem? 



5. Discussing poaaibie aoiutiona: 

What can be done about this? Is there a solution? What is it? 



Group Drawing 

This b an activity whidi helps learners to think about particular problems they may bee. It works 
best when learners are in small groups of no more than 45. Pose a question for the group about an 
issue of concern to them. Base the question on information you discovered during the investigative 
activities you have done previously. For example, "Whatis the most difficult ttiing about being a 
parent?" or "Whatis the greatest obstacle you bee in learning?" 

Tell the group that you want them to discuss their answers to the question first among themselves for 
about 5-10 minutes. Then, you want them together, as a group, to represent their discussion (the 
m^ concept) or depict their problem by drawing on a sheet of newsprint They may use real objects 
or drawings to convey their feelings about this issue, but they may not use words. Allow about 10 
minutes for them to decide how to depict their feelings or concept on pa^. 

Bring whole group together and have each group share their newsprint Encourage discussion. 
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AIM Approach 

This is a techmciue for helping learners to discuss a specific problem. Choose an issue which is 
important for the learners in your class or program, based on the information you discovered during 
file investigative activities you have done previous^. Find a picture which represents the problem or 
which evokes a similar feeling. After showing the picture to the learners, ask them the foDovdng 
questions to encourage discussion of the picture: 

How do you feel when looking at this picture? What's going on? 

Have you ever been in (or been around) a situation like this? 

Find or write a short (one page) story that is relevant to the problem or topic that is important to the 
learners. Make sure the story is at or near the level of reading ability the learners possess. The story 
should have characters and dialogue, and should be openended Q.e., no solution for the problem is 
proposed) . Pass the story around to each partidpant and ask them to read it sQentty, or ask someone 
to read it aloud. 

After everyone has read it, ask someone to par^hrase the story. Ask questions to initiate discussion, 
such as: 

What are the people in the story doing? What is the problem in the story? 

Why are the people in the story involved in this situation? 

What should the people in the story do? What would you do? 

How can this problem be solved? How do you feel about this problem? 

The object of the AIM approach is to help learners articulate and then propose solutions for problems 
which aftect their fives, as well as to give practice in reading and problen>solving. 
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Rol* Play 

This is a partidpatory technique for helpirrg learners to discuss problems most relevant to them. In a 
role pfiy, learners get a chance to think more deeply about all the various sides of a problem and 
hopefully to recognize some actions or fiulher learning that could be undertaken to deal vdth it 

Ask a small group of learners to do the role p%; 3-5 is probably a good sized group. Present them 
with a scenario that focuses on a problem which you know concerns the learners: child care, housing, 
work-related issues, learning center-related issues, etc. Ask them to present a role play to a larger 
group wherein each learner plays the role of a different person with some concerns about the prob- 
km. Make sure that you provide enough information about the problem for the learners to feel 
comfortable pla^ng the various roles. You may want to write out a few sentences on a scr^ of paper 
about the various roles to give each person a place to start 

Ask the learners to practice in their small group togeflier before presenting the role pl^ to the larger 
group. This will give them a chance to play the role beforehand. If necessary, sit in vdth them during 
their discusdon and "walk-through" to see if they need some help in identifying arguments which a 
particular person might make. 

After the role play, discuss with them their feelings about the problem now. This may lead to action 
on their part, or it may lead you to think about other reading and vmting actiwties which could comple- 
ment and build upon this discussion. 
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Directed Reading Activity 
Purpose: 

This is an activity that helps learners develop comprehension strategies for reading. The basic 
strategy of directed reading can be used wth any text and any learner, this example is designed for 
advano^ learners at the GED level. It can be done with indiwdual learners or with small groups of 
learners. 

Stap 1 : Fold the page of the reading so that only the title shows. Hand out the paragraph to all the 
participants. TeD all participants that they are playing the role of "learners." 

Step 2: Ask the "learners" to read the title and predict what it will be about 

Step 3: Write the predictions down before reading. 

Step 4: Discuss the topic to find out what the learners already know. (F or example: The learners 

may know that the coital of South Afiica is Pretoria, that apartheid exists, that the U.S. does not 
sell weapons to South Africa, etc.) 

Step 5: Make a list of words which the learners bring up in the discussion. The list can help the 
learners predict difficult words while reading. 

Step 6: Before having the learners read the text, discuss some sirategies they should use while 
reading. Encourage learners to: 

/ Read for meaning, and not to focus on individual words, by thinking about 
"Is the paragraph what I e^qjected it to be? Different?" 

"Does the sentence I just read make sense?" 

"Does it soimd tight?" (Grammaticalfy correct?) 

/ Skip unknown words and go on to the end cf the sentence. If the sentence makes sense, continue; 
if it doesn't make sense think about whether the context (the story, the paragraph) makes it clear. 

/ Imagine or guess what the unknown word might be and continue. If the sentence makes sense 
with that guess, continue to read the whole paragraph. 

/ Use all cues (sound, sight and context) to figure out the word when going back to an unknown 
word. If it's still unknown, ask the teacher to tell you the word quickly. Don't get bogged down with 
one word long enough to lose the sentence's meaning. 
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Step 7: Have the learners read the paragraph, silently. 

Stap 8: Ask the learners what they understood about the paragraph. 

/ Ask specifically if the predictions made before reading were correct 
/ Discuss the topic; did the learner learn anything new? 

/ If there are additional questions, discuss where they might find more answers. (This could lead to 
a follow-up activity v^ere either the learners, the teacher, or both together could do more research 
about the topic, finding other readings suitable for use in the tutoring session.) 

Step 9: Have the learners write new words into a "word bank" with a sentence for fixture reference. 




(Actvity and tnt taken from Commonwealth Literacy Campaign's Adult Basic Education Curriculum Guide jbr Daining 
Volunteer Tutors, 1989, pp. 97-99. 
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Aparthoid 



Apartheid means separateness and refers to the South African government policy of total 
segregation of the races and its refusal to grant political power to the black majority. 

Blades in South Africa are denied political rights. They lack the guarantees to a fair trial 
and to protection that whites have against aibitrary arrest, searches, and police brutality. 
Blacks must cany identification papers, called passbooks, which contain information 
such as their tribal heritage, residence, and where they may travel. Any black African 
who does not carry a passbook feces arrest Restrooms, restaurants, public transporta- 
tion, and housing are - with some exception - segregated by law. Even criminals are kept 
in separate prisons based on race. 



The government has made some reforms. For example, local communities can dedde 
whether to integrate a beach or a public restroom; racially mixed couples can marry; and 
an “international” hotel or restaurant can serve blacks. Critics argue that the government 
still gives whites the power to veto integration in their community and the right to object 
to a radally mixed couple living in their neighbe-hood. 



(Adopted from Close Up Foundation, Current Issues; Critical Jssuu Confronting the Nation and the World, 
1985, p.225) 
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Map Gap Activity 



Purpoaa: 

This is an ESL activity (which could also be used with ABE students) that is designed to help students 
learn how to read maps, gdve directions and use directional terms. It can be adapted for many levels 
of learners and can use real maps or hand-made maps of the learners' community. 

Stop 1 : Explain to the learners that this is a map-reading activity that vwll build on the vocabulary that tlie 

class has been working on for the last couple of days. Ask the learners to remind you of all the words 
they have learned that are commonly used in giving directions (e.g., "turn", "right", "straight") . Write 
the words down in big letters on a sheet of paper. 

Step 2: Hold up one of the m^s for everyone to see. Review some of the locations on the map. Walk 
through one example of pving directions to the hospital. 



Step 3: Divide learners into pairs (you may have to be a member of a pair) . Give Copy A of the map to one 
member of the pair, and Copy B of the other member. Explain the instructions. 

Step 4: Give the learners 5 minutes to work together to fill out their maps. When they are done, ask them to 
compare maps to see that they both have all the information correct Walk through another example, 
using one of the "?" boxes as a check for comprehension. Ask someone to look at the list of direc- 
tional words written on the sheet and give directions orally to a place on the map using as many of the 
directional words as possible. 



St«p 5: K time, ask learners as a group to make a map together of the neighborhood around the learning 
center (or of another agreed-upon location) and then practice pving directions orally to each other. 
Another activity would be to write directions down on paper on how to get from one place to another 
on the neighborhood map. 
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Information Gap: Twentieth Century Time Line 

Purpose: 

This is an activity for advanced ESL students ^jarticularly if studying for citizenship), or for GED 
learners studying for the GED test The example used in this activity is related to events in the 20th 
centmy, but Ae actiwty could be adapted to any time period and any level of student 

Stop 1 : Explain that this is an activity which reviews some of the events in U.S. history that the class has been 
studying over the last week. Prepare the "learners" for the activity by giving each a copy of Handout 
44A, the complete timeUne. Guide learners in reading the timeline by asking "wh"-<iuestions C’What 
happened in 1945?"). Ask personal questions related to the events: ''Where were you when the 
astronauts walked on the moon? Were any members of your family involved in the Vietnam war? 
What important events do you remember that shotdd be added?", etc. 

Stop 2: Dmde learners into pairs (you may have to be a member of a pmr) . Ask them to put away or turn 

over Handout 44A Give 44B to one member of a pair, and 44C to the other member. Expldn the 
instructions. 

Stop 3: Allow 5 minutes for pairs to fill out their respective sheets. Then ask pairs to compare their sheets 

with one another to check that each was filled in accurately. Have learners ask each other questions 
related to the timeline (either personal or factual). 

Stop 4: Discuss some of the follow-up actmties which you can do with this acthdty: 

1. Do a sequencing activity by writing each event on a strip of paper and 
arranging strips in correct order. 

2. Think about the effect of the event If this had not happened, 
how might it have changed the worid in which we live? 

A^ each pair to pick an event and write a scenario describing 
what would have tuqipcned without that event 

3. Whydidtiiish^)pen? 

Research and discuss some of the events that led up to it 

4. Think about which of these events (or other important event within the same time 
period) has most affected you, the learner. 

Write a paragraph describing how this event influences your life. 
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Information Gap: Twentieth-Century Time Line (continued) 
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How Long is A Name?; Learning About Mean, Median, and Mode 

Purpose: 

This activity is designed to help math students to understand concepts of averaging in a concrete way 
as an adjunct to learning the mathematical formulas for figuring averages. It can be used for any 
student level 

Step 1 : E 3 ?»lain that this is an activity that helps us understand averages. Averages can be important when we 
want to know the "norm" of something. There are 3 kinds of averages: the "mean", which is the 
average of several numbers; the "median", which is the middle of several numbers; and the "mode", 
which is the most frequent of several numbers. You can figure out these averages by using a math 
equation, or you can figure it out by using real objects. This is what this activity will help you learn. 

Step 2: Follow the directions on the attached page, asking the 'learners" in your group to generate n^es of 
their own choosing. Demonstrate how to find the mean, median and mode using the instructions 
given. 

Step 3: Discuss the questions under the "More Ideas" section. Explain that there is a mathematical w^ of 

figuring out the mean without having to move squares around. If time, introduce this formula (add up 
an the letters, diwde by the number of names). Slow them how this works out the same as arranging 
the numbers. 

Step 4; If time, practice finding the mean of another number; for example, the average age of the members of 
your group. Get everyone's age (or whatever age they state!) , add aH the numbers together and 
divide by the number of people in the group. Discuss what other lands of things in life are averaged, 
and in what situations averaging would be helpfrd to use. 
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1 " squares 
Pencil 
Paper 
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Why 

To introduce the statistical concepts of mean, median, and 

mode, and to provide practice in making a bar graph 

How 

□ Make a list of the names of your family and some relatives 
or friends. 

□ Write the letters of each name on the 1" squares, using one 
square for each letter. 

0 /E? [Z3 G3 

c Write the number of letters in each name, and the person’s 
initials, on another square. 

0 

□ Line up the names from longest to shoncst, as shown in the 
picture. 

Mean 

□ Find the average that is called a mean of the lengths of the 
names. To do this, move letters from the longer names to fill in 
the shoner ones, until all the rows have the same number of 
letters. (It doesn’t matter where the letters go, as long as the 
rows have the same number of letters, or as close as possible.) 

□ The mean in our example is a linle less than five, because all 
the names evened out to be five letters long, except one. 

Median 

□ Now put out the squares with the numbers that tell how long 
each person’s name is. Arrange them in numerical order: 

CIli£7[3C3SB/^lI)0 

Median 

□ Find the center number in the row. This is the median. In our 
example, “5” is in the middle, so five is the median for this exam- 
ple. If there are two numbers in the middle, add them together 
and divide by two to compute the median. 
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Mode 

r Next, glue all of the numbers onto a bar graph like the one 
shown here. Look for the number which occurs most often. 
This is called the mode. 

Mode 

i 
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To summarize, our sample group has: 
a mean name length of 4.8, 
a median of 5, and 

a mode of 3. ;•* 

□ What happened with your group of names? ^ 

More Ideas 

□ Talk about the difference between means, medians, and modes. 
Why don’t they all come out the same? 

□ Can all graphs have means and medians? 

□ Can there be a graph that has the same number for the mean, 
median and mode? 
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Decisions, Decisions 
Purpose: 

This is a problem-soh^ activity which could be used either in an ABE or an ESL classroom. It is 
intended to generate discus^on about tofttcs related to life problems, and to encourage reading 
comprehension. This example focuses on a ^tuation related to old age, but other scenarios could be 
used according to the concerns of any group of learners Ci-e., rent control, children's schooling, 
dealing with community problems, etc.) This activity could be designed for learners at all levels. 

Step 1 : Explain that you are going to read together a story about two elderly people who face some problems. 
Before showing the story, get 'learners" to brainstorm some of the problems that the aged face in this 
or any sodety (e.g., infirmity, poverty, loneliness, possibility of Imng in nursing homes, etc.) 

Step 2: Give reamers the handoutwith the reading on it Give time to read rilently. Then ask some of the 
following comprehension questions (or ask someone to paraphrase the story): 

1. What health problems do Maria and Carlos have? 

2. How long has Carlos been in the hospital? 

3. What did Maria's doctor tell her? 

4. WTiy doesn't Maria want to ask her sons for help? 

5. What is the situation that Maria and Carlos face? 

Step 3: Ask the learners to look at the solutions listed under the question "What should Maria and Carlos 
do?" Check to make sure that all learners understand the solutions. Ask them to suggest other 
solutions and write these in next to Solution 7 and Solution 8. 

Step 4: Ask each learner to take a few moments and rank the solutions according to which, in the learner's 
opinion, is best Instruct them to write the number of the solution in the box under "Personal" for 
their first, second, third choice, etc. 

Step 5: Then, ask the learners as a group to come to consensus about what the group's first, second, and third 
choice solution for Maria and Carlos. To do this, they must defend their reasoning for ranking the 
solutions as they did. Have them write the number of the agreed upon solutions under the column 
entitled "Group Record". 

Step 5: When they have finished, make the subject personally relevant again by asking some of the following 
questions: 

1. What factors compel old people to change their lifestyle? 

2. What institutional care is available for old people in this area? Who provides it? 

3. What services are available for older people living in their own homes? Who provides them? 

How much do the services costi* 

4. Do any of you have farmly or friends who are living in nursing homes? 

How do they feel about it? How do you feel about it? 
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Dapandanca 

Maria Sanchez is a frail but independent eighty-two year old. Her husband, Carlos, is 
S- ySrsoW and weighs sixty-seven kilograms. Last w«k Carte got pneummia 
went into the hosoital. "^en Carlos comes home next week, he will need help. Mana has 
been told not to d^o too much. She doesn’t want to give up her home or to ask their middle- 
aged married sons, Miguel and Pedro, for help because they tend to take over. 

What ehouid Maria and Car!c^ 



Soiution 
« 1 
# 2 
# 3 




#4 

#5 

#6 

#7 

#8 



Ask Miguel and Pedro to pay for daily help. 

Ask the wives of Miguel and Pedro to come in on alternative days. 

Ask the doctor if he can arrange for them to get into a home for senior citizens 
where help and meals provided. 

Arrange for “meals on wheels" to be delivered to their home. 

Move near one of the sons and ask his wife to come in daily. 

Ask a social worker to get a homemaker to help Maria at home. 

Other 

Other 
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2nd cholcn 






3rd cholcn 






4th choice 






8th cholcn 
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7th choice 






8th choice 
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Newspaper Headline Match 

Purposo: 

This is an ABE or GED activity wWch encourages reading comprehenaon and builds "skimining" 
skills. In particular, it held GED students to improve their reading rate in preparation for taking 

the timed test It also encourages ABE readers to glean information through a quick first reading. 
This example is designed for use with newspj^ articles, but any type or level of text could be used. 
It also could be adapted fur use with an individual learner. 

Step 1 : Attached are 4 newsp^r articles and 4 copies of a headline answer sheet with the headlines from 
those articles. The articles are printed on the bottom half of a sheet of paper. Fold the top half of the 
sheet over the article so tliat the article caimot be seen. Number each article (1, 2, 3) on the outside 
of the sheet 

Stap 2: Give each ’learner" one of the folded, numbered articles and a copy of the headline answer sheet 
You will also "play", so keep an answer sheet and one of the articles yourselt Give participants 10 
seconds to skim the newspaper article. Then stop them and ask them to close the newspaper article 
sheet and then mark the blank next to the appropriate headline with the number of the article they 
have just skimmed. 

Step 3: When everyone has fiiushed their first article and mailced the headline sheet, ask them to pass thei', 
folded articles to the person on their left so that they all have a new article. Tell them to open the new 
article, skim it for ten seconds, then stop and mark the headline sheet with the number of that article. 

Stap 4: Continue the process until all partidpants have seen the articles and filled out their headline answer 
sheets. Then, compare answers. 

Stap 5: Allow ’learners" partidpants a few minutes to look at the articles more closely (perhaps to explain 
vdry some people matched the headlines as they did) . Discuss what strategies people used in skim- 
ming and why they chose those particular headlines. 

Stap 6: Discuss with partidpants ideas for following up this activity in a classroom, or ad^ting it for paiticu- 
lar learners’ needs. 




(Adapted fivm "Readinc for Meaning”, Lifelans Learning Boohs. Scott-Fomman Publishers.) 
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Problem-Solving Chart 



Purpose: 

This is a smaltgroup actmty for interaiediate to advanced level ABE and ESL learners. It gives 
practice in learning newspaper abbreviations and using the newspaper want ads to find an £?)propriate 
apartment It also teaches and/or reinforces the sldll of malrfng charts to solve a particular problem. 
In this example, a page from a real newspaper has been used, but the activity could be adapted for 
beginning learners by making up ads with fewer abbreviations. 

Step 1 : Choose someone in this group to act as a person who is looking for a new apartment and the rest of 
the group wll play friends who are helping the person find the perfect apartment Ask the person to 
name the features s/he would like to have in this apartment such as number of rooms, desirable 
price, extras like washer and dryer, parking, utilities, etc. List these on a piece of paper as the person 
talks. 



Step 2; Ask the person to prioritize the items by importance; i.e., to indicate those items which are not nego- 
tiable. For example, a person may have an upper limit of $700 to spend but may not care if it includes 
free parking, or is in Cambridge rather than Somerville. Rank the items. 



Stop 3: Guide the group in making a chart which includes the top 56 ranked items on the list Suggest that 
they list these items across the top of a sheet of paper, and down the side of the sheet they will Ust the 
phone numbers of those apartments which have these features. For example: 



Phone # 


Price 


# of Rooms 


Location 


Parking 
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Step 4: Ask the group to look through all the listings for apartments in the want ads. 

Tell them to fill out the chart by putting in information about apartments which look promising. 
For example: 



Phone # 


Price 


# of Rooms 


Location 


Parking 


547-0026 


$750 


Two 


Cambridge 


? 











































Remember that the chart above is an example. The group should create its own headings based 
on the apartment looker's criteria Use a large sheet of paper if you need to. 



Step 5: After the group has filled out the chart with all the information, ask them to rank the first five most 
promising apartments/phone numbers to cal 



Step 6: If there is time, ask them to write out a lisi of questions that the apartment looker should 
ask about the apartment when making the phone call (e g., is there off-street, free parking? 
do you require a security deposit? etc.) Use the list of desirable features fi'om Step 1 to 
generate questions. 
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Concentration 

Purpose: 

This is an activity helpful to people who want to leam to fill out forms, but the basic design of the 
game can be adapted for use with many kinds of materials. This example is designed for mtermedi- 
ate-level learners; the concept of "Concentration" could be altered for use with learners at any level 
In a class situation, this would be a good game for learners to play together in pairs. 

Step 1 : Explain that this use of the game "Concentration" is, as a word recognition activity, helpful to people 
who want to leam to fill out forms. The cards each have a word which usually appears on forms (such 
as application forms, medical forms, driver's license forms). Also e:qjl^ that you \dll play the role of 
the tutor, and the other participants will play the role of learners throughout the demonstration. 

Step 2: Take the first caid printed \dth a form word and ask someone to supply information about him/ 

herself. Show the word on the card to the person, have the person read the word, and ask the person 
to tell you the information (example: if the word "name" appears on a card, write the person's name, 
say, John Brown, on another card.) Either you or the learner should write this information on the 
blank cards provided. Take the next card and ask a different learner for information. Continue until 
all the form cards have a matching card with information about one of the learners. 

Step 3: Then, turn all the cards over on the table (so that no words are shoeing) and arrange them in a 
regular pattern, lines and rows. Have the other participants take turns turning over two cards and 
trying to match the form word with the information Ci.e., try to turn over both the card "name" and the 
card "John Brown"). If the two cards match, the player removes them, sets them aside and gets 
another turn. If the two cards do not match, the player puts them back down, f^e down, and another 
player takes a turn. The player who has the higest number of matched sets when all cards have been 
matched, wins. 

This should take only 15 minutes. If there is more tinrie, show the sample form below, which can be 
used after the concentration game to give learners practice in fiffling out a form. 
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Step 4: 



The words that commonly appear on forms and that will be used in the "Concentration" game are: 



NAME 

TELEPHONE NUMBER 

OCCUPATION 

SIGNATURE 



date address 

AGE HEIGHT 

SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 

BIRTHDATE MARITAL STATUS 



Sample Form: 




NAME . . . 
ADDRESS 



TELEPHONE NUMBER ( ) 

SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 

MARITAL STATUS AGE 

HEIGHT BIRTHDATE 

OCCUPATION date 

SIGNATURE 




(Adapttdfrom CI.C Adult Basic Education Curriculum, icj 1989. Reprinted with Permission.) 
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Jigsaw Activity 

The Jigsaw Activity is a cooperative approach to learning. Students work first in small groups, called 
learning groups. Each group works together until all of its members understand a particular topic or 
of a topic well. Each group's material is self-contained and does not need the information of the 
other groups to be understood, but the final goal is that the class learns the new information fi-om all 
groups. After each learning group has mastered its material, the class forms new groups, called 
teaching groups, consisting of one member each of the previous learning groups. Each member of 
this group then teaches to the rest of his/her group the material s/he has earlier learned. 



Step 1 : Ask students to divide into equal-sized groups Oean ig groups) ; the number of groups should 

correspond to the number of activities there are to be learned/ taught For example, if the topic is 
graphs, there could be three activities: bargr^hs, line graphs, and pie graphs. Therefore, there 
would be three learning groups: one for bar graphs, one for line gri^)hs and and one for pie graphs. 
Hand out activity sheets, with the specific instruction for teaching that activity, to each group. 

Tell them to be familiar enough with the activity to teach it to someone else. Set a time limit for 
completion of this step. 

St«p 2: While the learning groups are discussing their respective activities, hand out a different colored 
card to each member of a group. The groups will look like this: 



Bar Graph Group 


Line Graph Group 


Pie Graph Group 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


red blue green 


red blue green 


red blue green 



Step 3 When it is time to form the teaching groups, ask all people with the same colored card to 
form a new group (reds together, blues together, etc.) Each teaching group should have a 
member from each of the previous learning groups. 



Teaching Grp 1 


Teaching Grp 2 


Teaching Grp 3 


X X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


bar line 


pirn 


bar 


iina 


pie 


bar 


Iina 


pie 


red red 


red 


blue 


blue 


blue 


green 


green 


green 
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Step 4: Remind students that when they teach their activity to the rest of the group, they should really 

assume the role of the teacher and not just tell the others what their particular group did. Tell tiem 
that they should check on the comprehension of the others \^en they teach. 

Stap 5: Call time every 15 minutes (depending on activity) so that each member of the teaching group has 
time to teach his/her activity to the rest of the group. 

Stap 6: After everyone has finished teaching their activity, bring tlie whole group back together again and ask 
for reactions, questions, etc 

Groupings 

The number of teaching groups is not necessarily the same as the number of learning groups. The 
number of students in each of the teaching groups should equal the number of learning groups G-d., 
the number of topics or activities). F or example, it is possible to have three learning groups of four 
students each. These would then break up into four teaching groups of three students each. 



Learning Gip 1 


Learning Grp 2 


Learning Grp 3 


X X X X 


X X X X 


X X X X 


rod blue grn yel 


red blue grn yel 


red blue g rn yel 



Teach Grp 1 


Teach Grp 2 


Teach Grp 3 


Teach Grp 4 


X X X X 


X X X X 


X X X X 


X X X X 


all red 


all blue 


all green 


all yellow 



Topics to Teach Using The Jigsaw Method 

Anything can be taught with the Jigsaw Method, but here are some specific suggestions: 

• Forms: Give each learning group a different form to fill out In the teaching group, 
they win teach their form to others. 

• Prepositions: 

Each group specializes in one preposition. Give pictures and worksheets. 

If time allows, let them draw and write their own examples for the teaching group. 

• Tables/charts 

• Branches of government 

• Mean, median and mode 

• Writing mechanics (for example, punctuation marks, capitalization rules, etc.) 



Write-up eontrilmted by Andrea Mueller 
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Case Study #1: ESL Classroom 

There are ten students in this ESL Level 1 classroom, all of whom are women. The students are 
readents of a housing project sponsored by a local housing authority, which also sponsors these ESL 
classes. The class meets fix)m 9 a.m. to noon tliree days a week. The focus of instruction is on 
understanding a limited number of very simple phrases, asking and responding to simple questions, 
having some control of very baac grammar, and recognizing and writing letters of the alphabet, 
munbers 1-100, and name/address. The materials and design of instruction are up to the teacher. 

The project where these women live is a rough place. Drug dealing, robbery, assault and battery are 
commonplace, and the women frequently come to class tense and upset It often takes as much as an 
hour to get students calmed down enough to begin the lessoa Students are often absent because 
family problems, sick children, personal illness, and appointments wth welfare and health service 
workers take precedence over the classes. 

Rosa is a 38-year old women from the Dominican Republic who has been in the U.S. for several 
years. Rosa left school in the DR to go to work when she was 10. She worked as a maid for 5 
years, was married at 15, and has children aged 22, 21, 16, 10 and 7. She receives AFDC. Rosa 
came to the U.S. because she wanted a better life for her children. In fact, she made sure her 
youngest child was bom in the U.S. so he would be an American citizen. Her husband has 
remained in the DR and she is not sure where he is. Slie relies on her children for translating 
when necessary, which is not often, since Spanish is spoken where she shops, goes to church and 
socializes. It is only when she has to deal with her children's teachers that she needs English, 
and she is attending classes primarily wth the goal of being able to talk wth the teachers directly. 
Rosa misses classes frequently and doesn't understand why the teacher gets upset about that, 
dnce in the DR it was accepted tliat students would be absent Teachers there were not very 
concerned with beginnings and endings. Rosa likes socializing with others in the class and is 
popular with the other students. 

Chang is a 20-year old Cambodian women, unmarried with no childrea She lives in the projects 
with another Cambodian family since her family is dead. She is re^nsible for taldng care of the 
children and in addition she works in housekeeping at a hotel Chang has lived with other 
families or in refugee camps since she was 10. She has never before been in a formal classroom 
setting. She is very quiet and rarely smiles. She often seems to be in ill health but is always in 
class. The other students find it difficult to relate to Chang but continue to try to draw her out 
The teacher observes that Chang is frequently drawing and appears to have a real talent in art 
Chang wants to get a better job, but is unsure of what to pursue. 
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Natasha is a Russian woman in her early 50s. She recently immigrated to the U.S. with her 
husband and two grown children. Natasha was well educated in the So’wet Union and worked for 
many years as a computer operator. Sie is good at math and her goal is to be a computer pro- 
grammer. She expresses ambivalence about being in the United States. On the one hand, she 
says she is happy to be here, but she is also very lonely. Sxe talks about m'?^ing her friends, 
family, and church. The difiSculty of leamir<g English makes her break down in tears sometimes. 
Her husband refiises to even try to learn; he sits all day in the house watching telewaon even 
though he doesn't understand what is being said. Her children have adjusted more easily and 
already have American friends and work for American businesses. They live away from Natasha 
and her husband, and she doesn't like to burden them with her problems. Natasha seems shy 
around the other students. She sometimes doesn't come to class and later reports that she was 
just too depressed. 



Questions 

1. Think of 1 way you might work individually with each person described. 

2. Given the diversity of strengths and needs, what activities might you use with the whole group? 
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Case Study #2: GED Classroom 

This is a GED program where students study from 9:00-12:00 Monday through Friday. The 30 
students in the program are divided into smaDer groups who work with two teachers on math, writing, 
reading, social studies and science. After testing, the students are grouped according to their likeli- 
hood of pasang a particular portion of the GED in the upcoming month. Therefore, every month 
students leave the groups as they pass that portion (Math, Sodal studies) of the GED and other 
students join the group. 



The students are mostly white, English speaking women of all ages who have not completed the 10th 
grade. Recently there have been increasing numbers of displaced, middle-aged male workers. The 
students in their 40s and 50s mostly dropped out of school because they had to work. The younger 
students dropped out by choice, and the two teachers ejq)ress frustration wth the discipline and 
motivation problems they experience v/ith these younger students. There is a counselor to whom the 
teachers refer learners who have problems outside of the classroom. There is also a computer kb 
where the students go to work individually on specific lessons. The program buys new materials each 
year, so that teachers use a variety of GED textbooks, practice tests, prepared worksheets and lessons 
during classes. The design of the lessons includes group reading and discussion followed by indi- 
vidual homework assignments as well as individual work on the computers and with worksheets. The 
sole intent of the instruction is to prepare students to pass the test; therefore, the focus of the lessons 
is on pving the students the content (math, ^cial studies, sdence) and skills (making inferences, 
anal 3 ^g poetry, reading comprehension, writing compositions) necessary to pass the GED test. 



Kathy is a 20-year old unmarried white woman wth two children. She receives AFDC. She and \ 
her children live with her boyfriend. The children go to daycare while she is in class.. It is clear 
that her boyfriend often hits her, and she comes to class sometimes crying, vwth a black eye or 
bruises. She talks to the counselor but so far has made no change in her situation. At one point, 
she came to class upset and reported tliat her mother and father came and took the children away 
fi:nm her. She later got the children back. She has not articulated any goals related to what she 
win do after she finishes her GED. 
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Maria is a Portugese woman in her late 40s. She is married and her children are now in coDege. 
She had dropped out of school long before she and her husband came to the U.S., but after her 
children went to college, she decided it was time to for her to continue her education and get her 
GED in order to become a nurse. She began studying at the community college but dropped out 
and then enrolled in this GED program. The teacher reports that she is very nervous and "up- 
tight". She seems unable to relax, and gets very exa^rated with herself when she makes errors 
during classes, often expressing this in loud, lengthy sighs. She is then so preoccupied with 
making an excuse about her error that she has difficulty concentrating on the rest of the lesson. 
The teacher feels she doesn't listen very weD during the class and thus doesn't learn the material, 
adding to her frustration. 



Richard is 46-year old white male, who recently lost his job as a cutter at a clothing manufacturer. 
He made $14.00 an hour, and had worked at that same job for almost 30 years. He is married and 
has children, and they are very supportive of his attending the GED classes. He wants to get his 
GED in order to apply for better jobs and get off unemployment He is very polite and generous 
and very helpful to the teachers and other students. The teacher feels that his insecurity takes up 
a lot of his energy, and he often c^ologizes if he gets the wrong answer. 




Quastion* 

1. Think of 1 way you might work individually with each person described. 



2. Given the diversity of strengths and needs, what activities might you use with the whole group? 
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Case Study #3: ABE Classroom 



Students: 



17 students started the class last October. This summer. 13 of them are still actively participating in the program. They 
meet every Tuesday. Wednesday and Thursday from 9:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. The students are all women who worked in 
the same garment factory for 10 to 15 years until the factory closed a year and a half ago. The Department of Employ- 
ment Security set up a special program for them and their unemployment benefits have i^een extended on condition that 
they attend literacy classes. Most of the women are in their 40’s. They have come from many countries including 
Portugal. Italy. Greece and Japan. Most have been in the United States for over 20 years. 



Classroom Organization: 

9:00-9:30 Write in d ialogu e journals (cither teacher-student or student-student exchange) 



9:30-10:30 Two reading groups. Half read with the teacher for 30 minutes while the odier half do sustained silent 
reading. Then they switch for the next 30 minutes. 15 min. break. 

10:45-12:15 Tuesday and Thursday, they can choose Civics (Citizenship) or Driver's License. Wednesday, the whole 
group has a grammar lesson. 45 min. lunch. 

1:00*2:15 Writing individually or in groups (Process Writing) 



2:15-2:30 Oral Reading by teacher - poetry or prose 



Materials Used in Ciass: 



The class follows a whole language approach. The teachers make many of their own materials. Tney use published 
readers which include stories, novels, etc. which are written in easy language. Popular publishers include Specter, 
Coronet. Scott Foresman and Cambridge. They don't use any worlcbooks. Grammar lessons are developed from 
listening to the students talk and from looking at their writing. 



Studsnt Participation: 

The students interact widi each other frequently during the class either in organized activities or u formally during breaks 
and Itmch. There it also time for reading and thinking alone. The students write on their own and sometimes help each 
otiier with editing. Once or twice a week, they work in pairs or groups to discuss their writing. The grammar lessons 
involve a lot of interaction. 

The students enjoy coming to class. They bring cookies and cake everyday. They often draw upon tiieir own experience 
for writing exercises, but die teachers also have a picture file and other tilings to stimulate ideas for writing. Each student 
has a file of her writing. At certain intervals, they and the teachers select pieces of writing for publication in the program 
newsletter. They also can publish longer stories and autobiographies in Imklet form. These books are read by students 
in the program. 
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lila is from Portugal. She is in her late thirties and has been doing very well m class. Recently she 
got a job with food services in a local hospital, but she still comes to class once a week on her day 
ofiE. She is excited to become a citizen and enjoys the Civics sessions. She failed the Citizenship 
test a few years ago because she was illiterate. Next time, she is confident that she will pass. 

Anna is also from Portugal She talks a lot and is always putting herself down in class. She calls 
herself stupid and claims that she can't do this or that She blames herself for the situation she is 
in - illiterate and unemployed, ^e is married and has a family. She would like to go back to work, 
but is undecided about wtiat type of work she could do. Sie is scared because she doesn't think 
she has skill s to do anything except what she has done before. 

Maria is very quiet and shy. She doesn't like to participate in group discussions because she 
doesn't think her English is very good. However, her teacher has noticed that her English is fairly 
good in a one-toone situation. She has medical programs and is currently undergoing x-rays and 
testing for cancer. She is also having problems with her daughter who has an American boy- 
fiiend. Her son's new girlfriend doesn't gwak Portuguese and she wants to learn English to be 
able to talk to her. 



Quuctlona 

1. Think of 1 way you might work individually with each person described. 

2. Ghren the drvei'sity of strengths and needs, what activities might you use with the whole group? 
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Language Experience Activity 

Stap 1 : Begin a discussion about a topic of interest to the learner, Ebqjlain that you would like the learner to 
ten you a story-3 or 4 sentences-about that topic. You wffl write it down as it is said. Write down his/ 
her story in English, As you write, say the words. Use the exact words dictated to you. Write in 
large, clear letters with plenty of space between the lines, 

Stap 2: Once written, read the story out loud to the learner, pointing to each word as you say it After read- 
ing, ask the learner to verify that diis is exactly the way s/he dictated the story to you. Read the story 
again, pointing to each word as you read, 

Stap 3: Ask the learner to read along with you. Read through two times together, then encourage the learner 
to read through it alone, 

Stap 4: Ask the learner to select some words that are important to him/her. Write these words on blank 
cards as the learner says them, 

Stap 5: Have the learner practice saying these words, and ask the learner to point out differences and sLmilaii- 
ties between the w*y the words look (ones that are longer or shorter; compound words; words with 
many similar letters, etc,), 

Stap 6: Ask the learner to write these words in his/her notebook as part of a "won! bank." 



Note: This activity can also be done with a small group of learners. 
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Instructiona “Proceas/CoMteiit” for Alternative Activity: 



PROCESS: How content it learned, 



what activities are used, the sequencing and stmerure of activities in the 



learning experience. 




3. ‘Teanter^ controls pfxiceaa 
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Instructions “Process/Content” for Alternative Activity 



CONTENT: What is learned, the topics, how much is covered in learning experience, etc. 





O 
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1. "Teacher” controls content 



2. "Teacher" and “learner” control content equally 





3. “Learner” controls content 
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ASSESSMENT PACKET 

TESTING AND ASSESSMENT IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



Section A - Introduction 



1. "Standardized Tests: Their Use and Misuse". 

Source: Reprinted from January 1990 edition of the Business Council for Effective 
Literacy, Adult Literacy Programs and Planning Issues. BCEL, Avenue of the 
Americas, 35th Floor, NYC, NY 10020, (212) 512-2466 

2. "Definition of Terms" 



Source: Sticht, Thomas G. "Testing and Assessment in Adult Basic Education and 
English as a Second Language Programs". A report supported by the U.S. Dept, of 
Education, Division of Adult Education and Literacy and the John D. and Catherine 
T. MacArthur Foundation to Applied Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences, Inc., San 
Diego, CA. 




3. 



"Commonly Used Standardized Tests for Adult Basic Education and ESL" 



Source: Jackson, Gregg B., Measures for Adult Literacy Program*; . The 
Association of Community-Based Education and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, 
Measurements and Evaluations, 1 990. 



Section B - Sample Sheets from Standardized Tests 
ABLE, TABE, Slosson, BEST, John Test 



Section C - Alternative Assessment Methods 

1. "Alternative Approaches to Assessment and Evaluation" 

Source: McGrail, Loren. "Alternative Approaches to Assessment and Evaluation", 
Working Paper <f1, SABES Central Resource Center, 1991. 

2. Samples of Alternative Assessment Instruments: The Progress Profile and ALBSU 
Initial Assessment of Reading Skills 



S flfitlQfl D - Bibliography for Further R eading on Testing and Assessment 
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Reprinted from the January 1990 edition of the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy on Adult Literacy Programs 
Planning Issues 



STANDARDIZED TESTS; THEIR USE AND MISUSE 

Say "test" to nearly anyone - student, teacher, administrator 
- and the face clouds over. Beyond the simple fact that 
testing by its very nature tends to intimidate, there is good 
reason for this reaction. Indeed, in recent years the entire 
subject of testing and assessment has come into intense 
scrutiny at all levels of education from the lower schools on 
up. In adult literacy the issue has assumed particular 
relevance. 

In April 1988 Congress enacted legislation which for the 
first time calls for using standardized tests to evaluate ABE 
and ESL programs funded under the Adult Education Act. The 
Adult Education Amendments of 1988 (Public Law 100-97) and 
the implementing regulations of the U.S. Department of 
Education (August 1989) requir e that the results of 
standardized tests be used as one indicator of program 
effectiveness.* 

For the adult education and literacy community this new 
mandate brings special urgency to what was already a matter 
of growing concern; the use and misuse of standardized tests. 

From the sheer volume of standardized test-giving, it should 
appear that we are a nation obsessed. For example, a study 
by the National Center for Fair and Open Testing estimates 
that U.S. public schools administered 105 million 
standardized tests during the 1986-87 school year alone. 

This included more than 55 million tests of achievement, 
competency, and basic skills which were administered to 
fulfill local and state mandates, some 30-40 million tests in 
compensatory and special education programs, two million 
tests to screen kindergarten and pre-kindergarten students, 
and 6-7 million additional tests for the GED program, the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, and the 
admissions requirements of various colleges and secondary 
schools . 



‘Note to service providers; The new federal regulations 
stipulate that at least a third of local programs which, apply 
for state ARE funding must be evaluated through the use of 
standardized tests. Thus, two-thirds of the programs can opt 
not to use standardized tests. Programs are advised to sort 
the matter out with their respective state ABE directors. To 
assist program managers, the Division of Adult Education and 
Literacy of the U.S. Department of Education is currently 
preparing a report on testing and assessment in adult basic 
skills and Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language programs. The report 
will be available early in 1990. 
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A major reason that standardi 2 ed tests have come into such 
pervasive use is that they are relatively easy to administer 
on a wide scale> no slttall matter when dealing with a large 
poDulation. Moreover# they are viewed by their advocates as 
scientific measuring instruments that yield reliable and 
objective quantitative data on the achievement, abilities, 
and sl^ills of students, data that are free from the vagaries 
of judgment by individual teachers. Because the tests and 
the conditions under which they are administered are 
(theoretically) constant, except for the skill being tested, 
they are thought to be useful for comparing a person's 
ability from one time to another, as in pre- and post- 
testing. By the same token they are viewed as useful for 
evaluating program effectiveness - and by extension as a tool 
for improving eductional quality. 

However, as standardized tests have come into sweeping use 
throughout education and employment, so have complaints about 
them and challenges to their validity. They have been the 
subject of criticism in congressional hearings and state 
legislatures, and are increasingly the subject of lawsuits in 
state and federal courts. 

Not surprisingly, when the new federal requirements for 
standardized testing in ABE and ESL were set forth this past 
August, it was over the objections and protest of many 
members of the adult basic education community. (Note; See 
the Federal Register, August 18, 1989.] 

The reasons are compelling. Assessment in adult literacy is 
a central issue with high stakes. The authority vested in 
these tests can determine the way programs are developed, 
what is taught, and the climate of teaching and learning. It 
shapes legislation and the funding policies of public and 
private agencies. It is tied to welfare eligibility for 
young parents. It drives government job training programs. 

It can deny entry into the military, or crucial access to a 
diploma or a job. 

The growing concern of literacy service practitioners, 
theorists, and test designers, among others in the field, is 
sparking much debate and a hard look at just what 
standardized tests actually test and for what purposes, and 
whether the results tell us anything of real value, indeed 
whether they are not harmful. It is also beginning to result 
in a search for alternative assessment approaches. 

The complexities of the testing controversy are vast and 
beyond the scope of this general article, but opponents of 
standardized basic skills tests fault them for a host of 
reasons, some of which are discussed below. Objections tend 
to fall into two broad categories: their intrinsic defects, 
and their misuse. 
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MAKING GRADE LEVEL COMPARISON S 

The most commonly used general literacy tests are 
off-the-shelf commercially-produced tests of reading 
achievement. Virtually all are "normed" on children. That 
is, their scores are based on the average performance of 
children at various grade levels. Because adults bring years 
of prior knowledge and experience to the acquisition of 
literacy skills, comparisons with the performance of children 
are considered by most experts to be inappropriate. 

Teat scores are usually in the form of grade-level 
equivalents. A person may score at a 4.2 grade level, say, 
meaning that he or she reads on the level of a child in the 
second month of the 4th grade. Not only is this humiliating 
to people already the victims of past school failure, charge 
the critics, but it is meaningless to tell adults of any age 
that they read like a nine-year-old. More importantly, it is 
not a useful measure of what adults can ^ in terms that are 
contextully meaningful and it does not point to an 
appropriate instructional program. 

In fairness, it must be noted that the Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE) - which appears to be the most widely used 
of all general literacy tests and which has been mandated for 
use throughout New York State - has recently been improved. 
Analysts indicate that while TABE is still strongly tied to 
childhood norms, the newer version does make it possible to 
interpret test scores in relation to other adults in certain 
ABC programs, rather than to children. It also produces 
scaled scores rather than grade-level equivalents (though 
many administrators are apparently falling back on the grade- 
level scoring svstem they know because they find the scaling 
system hard to interpret). 

TESTING TRIVIAL SOB-SKILLS 

■•tABE" and other standardized general literacy tests are not 
a true representation of how people read," says Clifford 
Hill, Professor of Applied Linguistics at Columbia University 
Teachers College. "They force the reader to recycle very low 
level trivial details and don't really represent the reading 
process with all its complexity." The questions they pose 
deal with isolated, decontextualized bits and pieces of 
reading sub-skills such as word recognition, spelling, or 
paragraph comprehension. Oeustions are framed in a multiple 
choice format, and they dictate one right answer. There is 
no applied use of reading or math, no writing component, no 
higher order thinking or problem solving. "The way the tests 
are set up, the research shows that even people who read well 
often don't perform well on moat reading tests." 

Tom Sticht, one of the nation's pre-eminent test designers, 
agrees. Sticht notes, for example, that "people who wish to 
join the armed forces are excluded if they test anywhere from 
the 10th to 30th percentile in the Armed Forces Qualification 
Test. But the research shows that eight out of ten people in 
this category, when they were allowed in, completed their 
three years with satisfactory performance." 
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KROWLEDGB THEORY IGHORED 

Recent advances in knowledge theory point to the central role 
of prior knowledge in understanding or interpreting new 
information. But most tests exclude prior knowledge; in 
fact, they assert it as a virtue that they measure 
comprehension in a manner unaffected by a student's 
background knowledge. Yet, according to What The Reading 
Tests Neglect , a 1987 study by Anne Bussis and Edward 
Chittenden~of the Educational Testing Service, "the best a 
person can do is merely repeat or slightly paraphrase the 
author's words... The upshot is that tests... tend to focus 
attention on the surface structure of text rather than on its 
underlying meaning..." 

LITERACY IN A VACDOM 

While it is well established that what constitutes literacy 
differs from one context to another, the tests treat literacy 
as a neutral mechanical skill unrelated to different 
communities and cultural and linguistic traditions. They 
assume that all individuals perceive information and solve 
problems in the same way. Test results may therefore reflect 
differing styles, not differing abilities. By the same 
token, they tend to place superior value on one set of 
cultural assumptions over another. 

Just recently, the National Academy of Sciences conducted a 
study ( Fairness in Employment T esting; Validity 
Generalizat ion , M inority I ss ues, and the General Aptit u de 
Test Batt ery) for the U.S. Department of Labor on the use of 
the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB). They concluded 
that the test does not give equally valid responses for 
blacks, whites, and Hispanics, and recommended the use of 
"within-group" norms. In the end, they declared that no job 
seeker should be obliged to take the GATB because its 
negative aspects might outweigh its usefulness. 

TESTING OF WHAT, FOR WHAT ? 

While this central question should guide every test given 
anywhere, failure to honor it creates special mischief in the 
workplace. There, lawsuits claiming test misuse have become 
commonplace; in particular from general basic skills tests 
given to employees or job applicants that are unrelated to 
specific job requirements. 

According to the experts, there is usually a high correlation 
between the ability to perform generalized skills and 
job-related skills, but this correlation is far from perfect 
and not an adequate basis for predicting a person's 
performance on a given job. "One of the things you've got to 
do whenever you're building a test to see if a person can or 
cannot perform the literacy requirements of a specific job is 
to design a specific test derived from the analysis of the 
job or the job field," notes Tom Sticht. "That way you can 
show that the test has content validity, or task validity. 
Only if you test the kinds of tasks that will have to be 
performed on a job, can you meet the legal requirements of 
being content or task-related. General literacy tests won' t 
do that." 
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CONFDSISG LEARNER Ai<D PROGRAM EVALOATION 

Standardized tests which examine what an adult has learned 
over a period of time are often used, or misused, as a 
substitute for full program evaluation. When someone wants to 
know how effective a program is, they look at the test 
scores. 

The trouble is that test scores alone are not a reliable 
indicator of what a program has actually accomplished. For 
one thing, the tests usually are not linked to any particular 
curriculum; as a consequence there is apt to be a 
disconnection between what is taught and what is tested. For 
another, because little is known about the prior knowledge of 
learners or the learning they may have achieved elsewhere, 
the test scores may reflect information on skills not in fact 
taught by the program being evaluated. Furthermore, many 
elements that are critical to judging program effectiveness - 
internal management, quality of curriculum and teaching, 
retention rates - may well be passed over or downgraded in 
favor of the test scores. 

In short, program evaluation is more than an aggregation of 
test results, and multiple instruments are needed to measure 
the effectiveness of discrete program components. "ABE is 
largely a field devoid of theory," notes Judith Alamprese, 
Director of Education and Training sc the Cosmos Corporation, 
"so we don't really understand the relation between what we 
do and what we get. We need research to develop models that 
can do that." 

STANDARDIZATION; WHAT IT MEANS 

At best, testing and evaluation is a highly complex 
enterprise -with confusion even among the experts as to the 
meaning and appropriate use of different testing instruments. 

Standardized tests, for example, are often confused with 
"norm-referenced" and "criterion-referenced" testa. This is 
a serious matter because a standardized teat by definition is 
a teat designed to be given under specified, standard 
conditions, whether or not it la norm- or criterion- 
referenced. (Norm-referenced testa are used to compare the 
performance of one group with the "normal" performance of 
some other group, or for comparing an Individual's ability 
from one time to another, as in pre- and post-tests. 
Criterion-referenced testa assess a learner's gains according 
to some criterion or particular learning goal.) 

A standardized teat may be either norm- ref erenced or 
criterion-ref erenced , but if it is administered under 
non-standard conditions the results are next to meaningless. 
For instance, standardized testa are designed to be timed but 
sometimes are not, or at least not uniformly. An untimed 
teat cannot usefully be compared to one that is timed. 
Sometimes testa are even taken apart and only certain 
sections used. Variations in the psychological state of the 
teat-takers can also create non-standard conditions. Some 
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people may be under stress because they are unprepared in 
test-taking strategies while others with more experience are 
more relaxed. Because of such differenced, the point in a 
program at which a test should be administered is an 
important matter. (In New York City, where students are 
required to be tested within the first- 12 hours of entering a 
program, savvy teachers give the test at the 12th hour.) 

Tests and measurements are a complex stew to begin with, but 
the problem is made worse by the fact that adult literacy 
programs are staffed in the main by part-time people and 
volunteers, and by people running programs who are not 
trained in assessment or have little professional 
preparation. "When put in the hands of novices, the can 

actually amount to malpractice," observes Tom Sticht. "If 
you went to a physician who tested your blood for cholesterol 
but didn't use the test instrument the way it was designed to 
be used, ignored the time required for analysis of the blood 
or maybe combined the wrong chemicals in the analysis and 
then gave you a false number, you could sue the physician for 
malpractice. Because then you might walk out thinking you 
have no problem and indulge yourself in all kinds of things 
that wind you up in a heart attack. That may sound like a 
blatant example, but it's similar in education. When you 
misuse a test instrument you're representing information 
falsely to the learner and to the program sponsor, and 
eventually you open yourself to lawsuits." 

CASAS AND NABPt AN ADVANCE 

It is the opinion of some that all standardized tests are 
tarred by the same brush. But there is much agreement that 
two standardized testing systems represent a very strong 
forward movement; the Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment 
System (CASAS) and the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). 

CASAS is keyed to life skills criteria established in the 
groundbreaking Adult Performance Level Study carried out by 
the University of Texas in the 1970s. It tests basic skills 
from a bank cZ some 4,000 test items, all meaningful in the 
context of everyday adult life. It serves as a diagnostic 
tool that places the learner at an appropriate level of 
instruction and contains pre- and post-test components for a 
systematic way of monitoring progress and moving the learner 
on to the next level. It tests the student for achievement 
independently of comparison with others, but has been normed 
on adult groups and thus can bo used for more valid 
comparison across programs. The competencies tested are on a 
continuum that range from beginning through advanced levels 
of ABE and ESL. Teaching materials are used that teach what 
is going to be tested, coordinating the assessment with 
instruction. So far the teaching materials are comprised of 
commerclally-avai lable publications identified by CASAS as 
meeting the curriculum, though CASAS is presently developing 
some of its own materials. 
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Developed in 1982 for use by the state of California# the 
major contribution of CASAS is its focus on adult life 
skills# accurate plactment# ongoing assessment for movement 
across levels., and linking curriculum to assessment. People 
who adopt the method c.re trained in how to administer the 
tests and how to interpret the scores which are based on a 
system of scales rather than grade-level equivalents. A 
number of states - including California, Connecticut# 

Maryland# Washington# and Oregon - have adopted CASAS for 
statewide assessment of their ABE programs# in large part to 
determine employment eligibility in JTPA and in welfare 
reform programs. 

NAEP# in a new four-year multi-million dollar project funded 
by the U.S. Department of Education# may bring even further 
advances to the art of standardized testing. The project 
came about because Congress decided in the Adult Education 
Act of 1987 that it wanted a definition of adult literacy and 
an estimate of its prevalence. Building on its 1985—86 
literacy assessment of persons aged 21-25# NAEP is developing 
a set of survey instruments to measure and estimate the 
literacy abilities of Americans aged 16—64, according to 
race, ethnic background, levels of education, gender, and the 
like. The new information should provide a valid base for 
making comparisons ar ong regions of the country and also 
provide policymakers with data they need to make informed 
decisions. 

NAEP's survey instrument will differentiate among three types 
of literacy: prose (newspapers# magazines, books), documents 
(charts# graphs# forms)# and applied numerical activities 
(computing the cost of «> meal or interest on a loan). 

Instead of multiple choice questions it will use open-ended 
exercises that require the test-taker to respond by actually 
using language and writing out the answers. The test will be 
designed to cover a gamut of ability from the most basic to 
the most advanced levels of graduate education. Thus# the 
data collected will be representative of the entire 
population (as compared to the CASAS which deals with 
populations at the adult basic education level). The long 
range goal of NAEP is to produce tests that program planners# 
in both general literacy and workplace settings# can use not 
only to diagnose individuals' skills problems but also to 
design suitable education programs. 

ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENT APPROACHES 

While both CASAS and NAEP are hailed as "better psychometric 
instruments" than we have had in the past, there are some who 
remain unimpressed. 

"Better tests or not, they represent the psychometric 
mentality and some of us don't buy that," says Clifford Hill. 
"Even if you're using better test techniques, what you're 
measuring is still limited pieces of reading mechanics, and 
that's misleading. In the real world reading is a complex 
inter-related holistic process." 
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A growing number of practitioners around the country agree 
and have begun to explore alternative approaches to 
assessment. The perspective that guides these efforts is 
that the paramount purpose of assessment should be to help 
the learner achieve his or her goals; that what is assessed 
must reflect what the learner wishes or jOeeds to accomplish: 
that the process must build on the learner's experience and 
strengths rather than deficits; that assessment is not 
something done ^ the learner; that it should not be 
externally imposed nor shrouded in mystery » nor separated 
from what goes on in the regular course of learning activity. 
Rather^ it is postulated, assessment should be an organic 
part of the learning experience - an ongoing collaboration 
betwen the teacher, the learner, and the text, to review and 
refocus what should take place in the light of progress being 
made. It should not depend on a single procedure but a 
variety of procedures. And one of its major functions should 
be to pr'^duce feedback that will make programs more 
effective. Most of all, testing instruments should convey 
respect for learners. 

The basic point in this line of thinking is that assessment 
is much more than testing. There are a host of measures that 
can serve as indicators of achievement - e.g. interviews on 
the use of literacy in contexts other than the program, 
interactive readings selected by participants for discussion, 
portfolios of student writing, observation by teachers and 
peers, simulations of tasks involving life skills, and 
performance demonstrations. Information derived from an 
array of indicators, collected over time and assembled into a 
descriptive package, can provide a rich view of learning and 
accomp 1 i shme nt . 

A YOONG MOVEMENT 

At the present these ideas are more a set of principles than 
a systematic set of applications. In fact, a major task 
confronting the field is to systematize alternative 
assessment approaches into strategies that can be used in a 
wide range of contexts. The challenge is especially 
difficult because by definition, "learner-centered" 
assessment is non-standardized. It varies with the context, 
from learner to learner and from program to program. 

It is not known either whether all service providers, 
regardless of their organizational type and differing 
clienteles, need to gather the same kind of information, or 
whether funding agents can accept diversity in the reporting 
and be educated to understand and accept different ways of 
looking at program and student achievement. Relatedly, 
because evaluation is ordinarily for purposes of 
accountability or for admittance into jobs or other 
education, it is not clear how assessment data should be 
analyzed and reported out to various parties with 
of ten-incompatible purposes - i.e. the learner, the general 
or workplace literacy program, funders, and other groups. 

Two other problems also loom large: Descriptive assessment 
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approaches are very labor intensive and ways need to be found 
to make the process more time- and cost-efficient. Moreover, 
the capacity of literacy practitioners to construct their own 
assessment procedures is presently limited, pointing to a 
tremendous staff development and teacher training need. 

These and other issues are currently being probed in a 
variety of promising projects around the country. One of 
these is the Adu lt Literacy Eva luation Project (ALEP), a 
venture of the'Universi ty of Penniylvania' s Literacy Research 
Center and the Philadelphia Center for Literacy. The ALEP 
effort, directed by Susan Lytle, is develooing and examining 
evaluation procedures in some 70 adult basic education 
programs in the Philadelphia area. 

Another is the Adult Educators Development P roTect , a program 
of the Lehman College Institute for Literacy Studies which is 
directed by Harcie Wolfe. Under a three-year research grant 
from the Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the 
project is bringing together practitioners from a mix of New 
York City literacy programs to examine alternative approaches 
across different setting with different populations. 

Still another initiative is the California Adult Learner 
Progress Evaluation Process (CALPEP), developed by the 
Educational”Testing Service (ETS) for the California Literacy 
Campaign. CALPEP is presently operating in more than 80 
local libraries up and down the state, where some 15,000 
adult students are taught by volunteer tutors. The system 
was commissioned by the California State Library (CSL) after 
surveying adult assessment practices nationwide. "We had 
such grave doubts about the standardized tests available that 
we felt them to be useless, if not worse," observes A1 
Bennett of CSL. The state's literacy clientele is comprised 
heavily of adults with low skills levels, people for whom the 
tests were felt to be the most threatening and inappropriate. 
So an alternate approach was needed. 

Basically, CALPEP is a joint perceptual activity involving 
both students and tutors. Together they judge progress 
according to students' personal literacy goals and the uses 
of literacy in their daily 1 res. A statewide computerized 
data base allows local library programs to enter student 
assessment data which is then stored at a central location. 
This permits program administrators to monitor and quantify 
learner progress, to better match tutors with students, and 
to coordinate reporting formats for funders. With the first 
year of field testing now complete, plans are in process to 
develop a system to train volunteer tutors in how to 
implement the new procedures. Ron Solorzano of ETS, among 
others, stresses that a most significant aspect of CALPEP is 
that it was initiated at the state level and launched with a 
research and development plan for making the process 
systematic. 
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Finally, the workplace is another setting where alternative 
evaluation methods are in use or under study, a prime 
example is the Massachusetts Workplace Education Initiati ve, 
a state-funded program that helps local”partnerships of 
employers, unions, and education providers deliver workplace 
basic skills programs. The Initiative -has recently concluded 
a pilot study based on open-ended interviews with management, 
supervisors, and union officials. In essence, the question 
asked was "What are the changes you have seen on the job [as 
a result of your literacy program to date] and what are you 
looking for?" The aim was to identify critical factors in 
evaluating the outcomes of workplace education. The 
findings, which include anecdotal information about what 
really matters to employers, will be used to shape a 
structured questionnaire for more formal evaluation. The 
plan is to extend the results of the pilot to all 25 programs 
of the Initiative in 40 workplace sites across the state. 

"We have taken the attitude that employers are looking for 
hard, bottom-line dollar measurement," says Sondra Stein, 
Director of the Massachusetts Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, 
"but employers are smarter than that. What they're seeing 
are workers with better skills and morale, people who ate 
more self-confident and able to work independently. They're 
seeing changed behavior on the work floor and they're saying 
that's what they're looking for, not teat results on paper. 
What we're learning is that companies are understanding 
quality of work-life issues." 

"Ironically," notes Susan Lytle, "the workplace may well lead 
the way in the development of alternative assessment 
procedures.' It is there that literacy assessment is most 
closely tied to the functions and purposes of the setting. 
Assessment is about the meaningful use of literacy in a 
context; it's not an abstract matter". 

Promising alternative assessment work is being done in other 
workplace settings too numerous to include here. They range 
from community colleges in partnership with one or more local 
businesses (e.g. Gateway Community College working with 
Honeywell in Phoenix), to such industry-wide efforts as that 
involving the UAW, Ford Motor, and Eastern Michigan 
University, to the work of Cox Educational Services with 
several major corporations and public-sector employers around 
the country. 

PBMAPS A BLBSSIHG IH DISGOISB 

While the federal call for standardized assessment in ABB and 
ESL is objectionable to many, others take it as .]ood news, as 
a sign that adult basic education may be coming c? age. 
Marginal affairs can get by without much scruti’ / they say, 
but demands for accountability always go with significant 
resource investments. 
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That the field of assessment is in ferment is also good news. 
A decade ago there was little attention to the subject. 

Today there is not only interest, but considerable searching, 
experimentation, and variety in actual practice. The notion 
has taken root that service providers should be showing 
evidence of program effectiveness. We are certainly more 
attuned to the diverse purposes of assessment and the need 
for different testing instruments for different purposes. We 
have begun to understand that assessment is more than 
testing, that what can be learned from giving a standardized 
test is but part of the story. We have made progress in the 
development of better standardized tests, but we have also 
grown more sensitive to their limitations (especially to 
those normed with children and used on adults). At the same 
time we have a growing movement toward alternative assess- 
ment, characterized by the fact that it is non-standard ized. 

So the trend is definitely on a positive track. At the same 
time, however, it is daunting to consider the formidable 
challenges that face us. To highlight just three: 

* There is clearly a tremendous need for research and 
demonstration to develop a deeper professional knowledge 
about assessment and the role and use of standardized tests. 

* Alternative assessment is a labor intensive activity 
requiring sophisticated training not presently available to 
people in the field. This suggests the need for advocacy, 
and for the development of training structures and programs 
that move toward professionalizing the entire adult literacy 
field. 

* In literally hundreds of local general and workplace 
programs around the country, assessment is being carried on 
quietly and out of the public eye, much of it growing 
informally out of day-to-day practice. No one knows what the 
accumulated experience adds up to and how it can be used to 
guide the field. We need mechanisms for collecting and 
distilling this information. 
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DEFINITION OP TERMS 



S tandardized Test - A teat is standardized if it is based on 
a systematic sampling of behavior, has data on reliability 
and validity, is administered and scored according to 
specific instruction, and is widely used. A standardized 
test may be norm-referenced or criterion based. The test 
may, but need not relate to readability levels, grade level 
egu i va le nc ies , or competency based measurements. 

No rm-Referenced Tests - Standardized tests that have been 
developed to~permit a learner's score to be interpreted in 
reference to the scores of other people who have taken the 
test. The individual learner standardized test score is 
internreted by comparing it to how well the referenced group 
normally performs on the test. Similar to "grading on a 
curve" . 

Grade Level Norms - In adult literacy education programs, 
standardized tests are frequently used that have been normed 
on children in the elementary, middle, and secondary school 
grades. In this case, the adult learner's score on the test 
may be interpreted in reference to the average performance of 
children at each grade level. If an adult score on a reading 
test normed on grade school children is the same as that of a 
child in the eight month of the formal grade, the adult would 
be assigned an ability of 4.8. 

Criterion-Referenced Te sts - In criterion reference testing, 
an absolute standard or criterion of performance is set, and 
everyone's score is established in relation to that standard, 
rather than by comparison to a norming group. 

Co moetencv-Based Education an d Testin g - The idea of 
competency-based education is that learners' progress in a 
course of education should be based on demonstration that new 
comoetence has been achieved, not on the basis of the number 
of hours or courses in which the learner has participated. 
Because competency-based programs typically identify learning 
objectives very specifically, many tend to use criterion- 
referenced assessment. 

Curriculum-Based Assessment - In curriculum-based assessment, 
decisions are first made about what is important to be 
taught. Then a curriculum is developed, which may or may not 
be a formally, pre-developed series of learning experiences. 
Tests are constructed to "test to the teaching". The intent 
is to determine whether what is being taught is being learned 
and, if not, how instruction should be modified. 

Item Respo n se Theory - Method for scaling individual items 
for difficulty in such a way that an item has a known 
probability of being correctly completed by an adult of a 
given ability level. 

Validi ty - Whether or not a teat measures what it purports to 
measure.' 
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Pradi ctive Validity - How accurate a test is for predicting 
some future behavior of learners. 

Reliability - How accurately a score will be reproduced if an 
ind ividual is measured again. Reliability and validity 
coefficients are categorized as low as 010.49# moderate at 
.50 to .79 and high at .80 or greater. 



Source: Sticht# Thomas G. "Testing and Assessmen t^in Adult 
Basic Education and English as a Second Language Programs . 

A report supported by the U.S. Dept, of Education# Division 
of Adult Education and Literacy and the John D. and Catherine 
T. MacArthur Foundation to Applied Behavioral and Cognitive 
Sciences# Inc.# San Diego# CA. 
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COMMONLY USED STANDARDIZED TESTS FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION AND ESL 



Name 

Adult ^asic 
Learninq Examination 
(ABLE, i967-36) 
Published by the 
Psychological Corp* , 
San Antonio, Texas 



Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE) 
1957-87 McGraw Hill, 
Monterrey, CA 



Slosson Ora 
Test (SORT) 
Educational 
cations 
Et Aurora, 



1 Reading 
Slosson 
Publ i- 

NY 1963 



De scr i n t ion 

Six sections on vocabulary, 
read i ng comorehens ion , 
spelling, language, numbe r 
operations and quantitative 
problem solvi ng 

Level I - grades 1- 4 
Level II - grades 5- 3 
Level III - grades 9-12 
Locator test available 
Norm data based on 4,000 
adults in 41 states and are 
reported senarately* 

ABE/GED students , ori soners. 



Seven sections measuring 
vocabulary, reading comore- 
hension, language mechanics/ 
language exoression, 
spelling, ma thema t i ca 1 
calculation and ma themat i- 
cal conceots/apolications 
Level I - grades 2- 4 

Level II - grades 4- 6 

Level III - grades 6- 9 

Level IV - grades 8-12 

Locator test available 
Norm data based on 6300 
learners in 233 institu- 
tions- and are reported 
seoarately for ABE learners, 
adult offen d ers 
Learners provided wi th lists 
of words and asked to "read 
aloud as carefully as you 
can" (total of 200 words) 

- words go from easiest 
(cat, bov, work) to 
hardest (glaze , invincible , 
repression ) - individual ly 
administered - scoring is 
simole and quick - a pause 
of 5 seconds on a mis- 
pronunciation is counted 
as an error - norm data 
are presented , indicating 
grade levels for various 
total scores^ 



Comme nts 

Test revised in 1936 
to make content and tone 
more adult 

A significant ^ of 
questions in the reading 
comprehension section 
requ ire backg round 
knowledge 

Many teachers have 
commented that scores 
(especially in Level III 
Math) tend to yield 
unrealistically high 
scores 

Test revised in 1996 
to make content and 
tone more adult - 
however, stil I 
distinctly middle 
class and academic 
in orientation 
Lowest leve 1 of test 
frustrating for 
learners at less than 
grade 3 skills - 
total test is long 
(4.5 hours ) 



This instrument was 
designed for elementary 
school pupils. The words 
on the two easiest lists 
tend to be juvenile, but 
the rest of the lists 
are comprised of words 
commonly used on adults. 
The instrument is old - 
newer reading tests use 
silent reading and 
several practi ti oners 
1 have noted that some 
adults are better at 
reading words in context. 
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Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (WRAT-12) 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 
Monterrey, CA 
(1936-1984) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 scores for reading, 
spelling and arithmetic 
- reading section involves 
recognizing and naming, 
letters and oronouncing 
words on a list. (89 to 
100 items) - soelling 
involves cooying of marks 
that resemble letters, | 

writing single words ■ 

that are dictated and 
writing one's name (51 - 
65 items) - arithmetic , i 

involves counting, • 

reading number symbols, 
solving orally presented 
computational problems 
and doing written 
comoutation (total admin- 
istration 20-30 minutes - 
easv to administer). 


The WRAT is one of the 
oldest measures of 
basic skills and it 
shows its age. Modern 
instruments do not 
rely only on oronunci- 
ation of words or measure 
math skills without word 
oroblems - inaoprooriate 
for assessing learners* 
skills in real-life 
applications of reading 
but does yield some 
diagnostic information 
on decoding and comouta- 
t ional skills. 


BSL Tests 


• 




Basic English Skills 
Test (BEST, 19S1-87) 
Center for Apolied 
Linguistics, 
Washington, DC 


Two sections - oral inter- 
view section has 50 items 
and yields five scores for 
listening, comorehension , 
pronunciation, communica- 
tion, fluency and reading, 
writing - gives learners 
directions to follow in 
response to photographs, 
signs, mans, etc .-questions 
asked - what are the people 
in the picture doing, where 
is a specified object (point 
to) and what does a given 
sign mean - a few reading 6 
writing items are included - 


Test is adult in 
content and tone 
first section must be 
administered 
individually - 
scoring is judg.mental 


the literacy skills section 
assesses reading and writing 
more thoroughly. One level 
only. Related to the MELT 
(Mainstream English Language 
Training) 

Student Performance Levels 




The John Test/The 
Fred Test 

Language Innovations 
Inc., 1975-83 


Learner is shown 7 drawings 
depicting events in daily 
life of John/Fred and 
ariked 2-4 questions 
concerning each picture - 
such as "What is on the 
...? Is he ...? How do 
you know?" in Part 2 , 
the learner is told "Now 
I want you to tell me a 
story of John's/Fred's 


Tone is adult but 
questions in Part 1 are 
not always clear from 
i llustrations. 

Ambiguity in instructions 
and promots throughout. 
Instrument has been used 
successfully to olace 
students in ESL classes 
but validity of instru- 
ment as a general measure 
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Description ' 


^Comments 


The John Test/The 


day yesterday. In Part ~ 


of oral proficiency 


Fred Test (Cont'd) 

1 


3 , the learner is told 
want you to ask me 
some questions about John/ 
Fred. 1*11 tell you what 
questions to ask - e*ga , - 
ask me how old he is. 
Administration takes 10-15 
minutes , scoring is 
moderately complex because 
it is judgmental and 
1 done during orocess of test. 


is limited because the 
full range of survival 
competenc ies are not 
included . 



Source ; Jackson, Gregg 3., Measu r es f or Adult Literacy P rogr ams 
The Association of Community Based Education and the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurements and Evaluations, 1990. 
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TESTING AND ASSESSMENT ON ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



Section B 



Sample Sheets from the following standardized tests 



Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) 

Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 

Slosson Oral Reading Test 
Basic English Skills Test (BEST) 

The John Test (or the Fred Test) 

and 

A SPECIAL WORD ABOUT MELT (Mainstream English Language 
Training) Student Performance Levels and how they relate to 
the BEST test 



Melt or Mainstream English Language Training was developed in 
the Refugee camps in Indonesia and Thailand in the early 
1980's. It was develooed to organize ESL teaching for 
refugees in the camps and to coordinate that teaching with 
ESL instruction in the United States. The Melt package has 
three components; 

1. Ten "Student Performance Levels" 

2. A curriculum for ESL instruction 

3. The BEST (Basic English Skills Test) test to identif- at 
which student performance level an individual may bel 

The Melt package in general, and the BEST test in particular, 
were field tested in seven demonstration sites throughout the 
U.S. including the International Institute in Boston. 

Attached for your information are descriptions of the student 
performance levels 1-10 and the relating BEST test scores. 
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A driver should be ready to stop for 

0 children. 

0 animals. 

O cars. 




^ may break. 

C is heavy, 
w has a handle. 




2 




Go out this door when you are 
O finished. 

O in danger. 

O helping. 



FLOUR 


FLOUR 


/^! 

FLOUR r 


1 FLOUR" 


1 FLOUR 


1 




69feach 

iVhile Supply Lasb 





3 For 89C you can buy 

C one bag. 

0 three bags. 

0 five bags. 




4 After 1000 feet, you will find out 
where to 

O park. 

O go next. 

O turn back. 

GOON TONEXTPAGE^ 
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RMtC 



Hit 



nut 



un. 



UU1M 

1-rra. 



ICWOb 

JUSL. 



iiini 



lUt f (ill 



1. ue 

2. look 

3. mother 

4. little 
3. here 

6. an 

7 . WlBt 

I. come 
t. one 

10. baby 

II. three 

12. run 

13. jump 

14. dovm 

15. » 

16. up 

17. mike 

11. beU 
II. help 

20. play 



Lilt 1 twt 


Lilt I (HI 


1. vitk 


1. pme 


2. Iriendi 


2. hida 


3. ame 


3. gratt 


4. hoTM 


4. acrou 


3. ride 


5. around 


6. under 


6. breakfait 


7. wil 


7. field 


1. what 


1. Urge 


9. bump 


9. letter 


10. live 


10. suddenly 


11. very 


11. happen 


12. puppy 


12. farmer 


13. dark 


13. river 


14. fint 


14. lunch 


IS. vfiih 


15. »he«P 


ll.biiket 


16. fiope 


17. food 


17. forest 


11. road 


11. *urs 


iS.bOl 


19. havy 


20 . along 


20. nation 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING THE JOHN AND FRED TESTS 

You may begin by asking the student a few factual questions such as 
name, native country, length of time in this country, in order to put the 
student at ease* If you find that the student ceuinot respond, and you 
feel s/he knows no English, there is no need to continue the test* 

Part I 

1* Prop the pictures up so that the student can see all of the pic- 
tures but cannot see you marking the score sheet* 

2* Point to John/Fred in each picture and say to the student: 

"This is the same person in each picture* His name is John/Fred* First, 

I*m going to ask you some questions about each picture* All right, look 
at Picture 1*" As you move from picture to picture, remember to say, 

"Look at Picture * * * . *• 

3* Read each question with normal speed and intonation, and repeat 
the question once if the student asks for it* If you do repeat, mark “R" 
next to the question on the score sheet* Do not slow down or rephrase the 
question, or repeat a question more than once* If the student hesitates for 
more than a couple of seconds or asks for a second repeat, say, "That's all 
right; let's skip that question*" The student has obviously not understood 
the question, and comprehension is what this section is assessing* 

Part II 

1* Gesture to all the pictures in front of the student and say, "Now 
I want you to tell me the story of John's/Fred's day YESTERDAY* For example, 
yesterday he got up, then*** 

2* Listen while the student is talking. When s/he finishes, judge 
and mark the score for each item on the score sheet under Part II. (Cf., 
Scoring Section.) 

Part III 

1* Say, "I want you to ask me some questions about John /Fred. I'll 
tell you what questions to ask. For example, ask me how old he is." 

2. Wait for the student to respond. If s/he does not seem to under- 
stand, ^supply the question and give another directive, "Ask me how tall he 
Is*" ^f the student still does not understand what to do, discontinue the 
test* 



SCORING 

Parts I and III : The possibilities are 0, 1 and 2* 

0: If the student caxmot answer the question at all, if the answer 

indicates that s/he did not understand the question, if s/he pauses more 
than a few seconds before answering, or if s/he asks for a second repeat* 

1: If you feel the student has understood the question but s/he has 

made a mistake or mistakes in the answer* 

2: Only when the answer is completely right. Note, however, that a 

right answer may be no more than one %#ord* If it is what a native speaker 
of English would say, it is correct. Thus, in answer to the question, "Is 
John sitting on his bed?** the student would get a 2 with "Yes," *7es he ia," 
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TESTING AND ASSESSMENT IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



Section C 



Alternative Assessment Methods 
includes 




1. Article on Alternative Approaches to Assessment and 
Evaluation 

2. Samples of some Alternative Assessment 

o The Progress Profile 

o ALBSU - Initial Assessment of 

Reading Skills 
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In recent years the subject of testing and assessment in adult literacy and education has 
become a focus of growing concern, both nationally and locally. Decisions about the nature 
and purpose of assessment are critically important to literacy policy and practice at all levels. 
Adult learners, teachers, administrators, and funders all agree that what programs choose to 
assess and the methods they employ affect the quality of the teaching and learning. Assess- 
ment in adult literacy is a central issue with high stakes. "The authority vested in these tests 
can determine the way programs are developed, what is taught, and the climate of teaching 
and learning. It shapes legislation and fimding policies of public and private agencies. It is 
tied to welfare eligibility for young parents. It drives government job training programs. It 
can deny entry into military, or crucial access to a diploma or a job " (Business Council for 
Effective Literacy newsletter). 

The Mandate 

In April of 1988 Congress passed legislation which called for the use of standardized 
tests to evaluate all ABE and ESL programs funded under the Adult Education Act. These 
Adult Education Amendments (Public law 100-97) and the implementing regulations of the 
U.S. Department of Education (August 1989) require that the results of standardized tests be 
used as omj indicator of program effectiveness and that at least a third of local programs which 
apply for federal ABE funds* should be evaluated through the use of standardized tests (see 
BCEL newsletter No. 22 January 1990). 

While the federal mandate for standardized assessment in ABE and ESL is objection- 
able to many, it is also a sign that adult education has come of age, for the need for accounta- 
bility often accompanies the investment of significant resources. 

The mandate, however, also highlights the growing concern of literacy practitioners, 
theorists, and test designers about what standardized tests actually test and for what purposes. 
As standardized tests have come into sweeping use, so have complaints about them and their 
validity. For many the most important question is, do the test results tell us anything of real 
value either about learner progress o ■ program effectiveness? 

77 k leachm evaluated me to find out 
how much I knew and ( wnpared me 
with the rest of the c 'ass. It made me 
feel small 

Carmen Ferino 

The Debate 

The use of standardized testing in adult literacy programs most likely derives in part 
from their relative ease of administration and what is viewed by some as their reliable and 

• Administered in Massachusetts by DOE 
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objective quantiutive data on the achievement, abilities, and skills of students, data that is free 
from individual judgement. Because the tests and the conditions are (theoretically) constant, 
they are thought to be useful indicators of progress over time (pre and post testing). And thus 
by extension, they are thought to be useful indicators of program effectiveness. 



According to Susan Lytle of the University of Pennsylvania, the chief spokesperson and 
advocate for alternative forms of assessments, these charges of "quantifiable and reliable data" 
for program evaluation are questionable at best. For Lytle (1988), the equation of learner 
progress assessment -- defined as increased reading levels -- with program effectiveness is 
problematic for two reasons: 

1) it ignores other legitimate criteria for evaluating a literacy program like the quality of the 
curriculum; teaching; or it's connection to significant social issues relevant to students lives 
and interests, and 2) it fails to recognize that increases in reading levels have little to do with 
the way adults live and use literacy in the real world. 



So despite the relative ease of administrating tests, few adult educators are satisfied 
with the quality of information revealed and many more are deeply dissatisfied with the effects 
such testing has had on teaching and learning. In the special 1989 issue on Alternative Assess- 
ment from the Literacy Assistance in New York this grievance was articulated clearly, "There 
seems to be considerable agreement among adult literacy practitioners that the TABE (whether 
it be the 1976 or 1987 edition) is not only an inappropriate instrument for individual assess- 



ment, but it does not inform the teaching and learning process, and it in fact may act to dis- 
courage students as they re-involve themselves in the educational process." 



Other practitioners and theorists agree with Lytle and Johnston (1986) that by assessing only 
decontextualized subskills like word recognition, paragraph comprehension, and vocabulary, we 
fail to measure the ways in which adult learners already can and dfl use literacy in their daily lives. 
Still others argue that because the tests focus on product rather than process, they tell us very little 
about the affective or metacognitive factors in literacy acquisition. 



Even Dr. Thomas Sticht in his report. Testing and Assessment in Adult Basic Education 
En glish as a Second Language Programs to the U.S. Department of Education advocates that 
"It may desirable to separate testing for program accountability from testing for instructional 
decision making. * His advice should provide some guidance to literacy and ABE programs caught 
in the eternal conflict of how to be accounuble to the funders and the public in some kind of 
quantifiable way and how to create ways for teachers to use assessment tools and processes that are 
an integral part of teaching and learning that can inform curricula. 



The call for alternative forms of assessment is coming from all directions including many 
mainstream and professional organizations and educators such as the Board of Directors of the 
International Reading Association who issued the following statement (1988): "Reading Assess- 
ment must reflect recent advances in the understanding of the reading process. The IRA is 



O 
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concerned that instructional decisions are too often made from assessments which define reading 
as a sequence of discrete skills that students must master to become readers. Such assessments 
foster inappropriate instruction. ■* 

AUeroatlve Assessment Aporoaches/Tools 



How is student assessment conducted? 

- oral interview 

- tests (what kind? standardized/program-developed?) 

- performance standards (measure of competencies)? 

- collections of student work (writing samples)? 

- observation of classroom interactions? 

- self-report 

- ongoing documentation (teacher reports)? 

What counts as progress? 

- reading level gains? 

- lest scores? 

- affective gains in self-confidence, etc.? 

- ability to use language/literacy outside the class? 

- ability to make personal, family, school, classroom and/or 
community changes? 

(Auerbach 1990) 



A few key principles guide what constitutes an alternative form of assessment. The first 
is that it must be "program-based" and "learner-centered". The second is that it should help the 
learner achieve his or her goals. In other words what is assessed must reflect what the learner 
wishes or needs to accomplish. Third, the process must build upon the learner's strengths, not 
deficits; it must be a process that is done with the learner and not to the learner. Fourth, assessment 
should be part of the learning experience- an on-going collaboration between the teacher, the 
learner, and the text, to review, and refocus what should take place in light of progress being made. 
Fifth, it should not depend upon a single procedure but a variety of procedures. And most important 
it should provide feedback that will make programs more effective. (BCEL newsletter, January 
1990) 

By definition, learner-centered assessment differs from program to program, teacher to 
teacher, and learner to learner. However, a tool Idt of assessment procedures (Hemminger, 1988) 
that communicates respect for adults for what they bring with them to the learning experience and 
for why they have come to might include some of the following: 

In-take or start-up activities to get a sense of student strenghts, interests, goals and needs coming 
a program. These initial interviews can be helpful in planning lessons as well as providing data 
about what students can already do with language and literacy and how they think about it. They 
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can be done at the beginning of a cycle (pre-instruction placement tool) or they can be integrated 
into instruction. 

- informal interviews 

- reading samples 

- writing samples 

- goal-setting activities 

Along the way in-class activities that document learning as it takes place. These activities are 
integrated into instruction on a regular basis. 

- Journals kept by students 

- Journals kept by teachers 

- Portfolios or writing folders 

- Anecdotes 

Activities at the end of the cycle that reflect learning, teaching, curriculum and program design. 
They often involve both teachers and learners together. 

- Student self-evaluation charts or check lists 

- Peer interviews 

- Student-Teacher Conferences 

- Class or Program Evakiations 

The Future: Directions and Implications 

The alternative assessment movement is based on learner-centered or participatory approaches to 
adult education along with recent cross-cultural and ethnographic research. The research provides 
support for the notion of "many literacies" or "multiple literacies"— diverse literacy practices 
where by which learners connect literacy to their everyday life and find ways to determine for 
themselves the conditions under which they will use reading and writing. Brian Street, Shirley 
Brice Heath and Scribner and Cole, by focusing on the social, political, and economic nature of 
these practices, tell us how standarized tests don't reflect universal literacy but rather "attribute 
value to particular literacy conventions." 

The measurement of these conventions (standarized tests) are what funders and legislators use to 
determine program accountability and effectiveness. Lytle believes this is due in part to the fact 
that they lack good information about the qualitative effects of programs on learner's lives. She 
advocates two basic strategies to remedy this situation. The first is to invite wider participation in 
the conversation about alternative learner-centered assessment. The second is to conduct program- 
based practictioner research simultaneously across the country to strengthen these new conceptual 
frameworks and to exchange and critique innovative practices. Auerbach concurs with Lytle that 
the cornerstone of qualitative research is documenting what happens when it happens, or the 
teacher's ability to know the students, and to notice and record their development in a variety of 
areas. 
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Initial assessment Of reading skiHs 




When Sue McCulloch, from Warrington ABE schema ^ . 



1. Choice of material ! 

, The assessment sheets are made up of 5 different tasks, each one j 

^ulataig a real-life task an adult may have to cope with m everyday | 

‘ 1. a set of instructions, 

. 2. an informal postcard, i 

3. a straightforward form, j 

4. a continuous passage of fiction, i 

I 

5. a non-fiction passage from which information mav 

be taken. ' 



to noki 0 cup of coffee. 




2. Levels of difficulty 



(a) There are differences in the level of difScuIty between th< 
sheets, e.g. sheet 1 is obviously easier than sheet 4. But studenti 
wiU respond vanabiy to the sheets depending on ixJividual itrengtha 
and weaJoiesses in past reading and life experiences. Each readinj 
task ha its own context which will be more or less familiar tc 
mdividuali so that the way any one person responds to the usks wii 
be unique. 

(b) It could be important therefore, for even apparently competeni 
readen to attempt all the passages. This could highlight particulai 
diffictdues a student might have e.g. with the structure anc 
vocabulary of forms. 



(c) A reader who has difSculty in doing any of the first 4 usks will 
have problems in coping with the day-tcHlay literacy demands 
soaccy nrukcs of him or her. 

A reader who can read passage 5 satiifiKnorily will be able to cope 



1. Fill the kittle with wotir. 

2. Plug thi kettle in. 

Sei tch It on. 

3. Put 0 tioipoon of coffii 
Into 0 cup. 

«. Switch thi kettle off when it 
hoe boiled. 

5. PQiip the wotep on the coffee, 
b. Add oilk and sugop if you 
like t h I 

f. Stlp thi coffee and dpink it. 

A ut c/ i/utFvcaoni. 



O 
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^ i *V, ^ 

but- ' 

9®"=^ i 

' / 

’*'*(' a Civ'll '••• 

iS»t ^ 

Warrmqfjjn. 




xnjormm postcard. 



with most reading of an everyday nature, (barring technical jargon 
and '‘officialese ' whjcn can ause difficulty to most people!) 



3. Variables which will affect a reader’s 
performance: 

(a) within the text 
1 . 



Vocabulary e.g. length of word, position within a sentence, 
proportion of commonly read words to more unusual words. 

SenUrtu structure e. g. simple or compound 

Structure of the whole teJ e.g, whether meaning is carried over 
sentences and paragraphs or not (compare sheet 5 with sheet 1). 

Cantmt e.g. the tuniliar nature of the hstructions compared 
with the less (anuliar story of sheet 4 . 

5. Layout e. g. the cryptic nature of the form. 

6. Print style e. g. size, type. 

7. Written style e. g. the famiKar. infonnal style of the card compared 
with the more formal narrative styie of the non-fiction passage. 

(b) within the reader 

l* Confidence: 

I in themselves in general 
B. in the assessor 

ii in reading aloud (a difficult task even for competent readers). 

2. Familiarity with the types of rtadini ^tisk. 

3* Oral langstage how sophisticaied is iL^ 

4 * Basic rtaedf^ti sktlls: 

L basic sight vocabulary 
B. lowwiedge of phonic blends 
ia. ability to tackle longer words 
iv. ability to make senstblc guesses. 

5. EyMight»ndhearin|oroUw^#0«M//acton. 



Diagnostic use of the sheets 

Some of the above variables can be assessed at the n;:a 
assessment although many 'atU only be revealed gradually a; 
tuition progresses and trust is built up betu.-e«n tutor anc 
Student. 

Errors may be recorded while the person is readjig to be usee 
as the basis for discussion with hurvher as to wny the m:sukej 
were made. Adults are often very insightful about their owt 
strengths and wealmesses in reading 

Discussion may also reveal informabon of a wider kind whief 
may be useful for subsequent tutonng e. g reading preferences, 
reading needsi. 

N.B. The nature of the infomudon obtained from the reading’ 
will depend on what the assessor is looking for - we only see a 
much as otff own concept of what literacy is allows us to 
Therefore. it*s impoctani that the assessor recognises that s/ht 
has an knpaa on the assessment procedure. 



Administering the assessment 

1. The reader must feel as relaxed as possible with the assessor. 
Ideally, the assessment should be done by someone familiar anc 
crust^ by the reader and on a situation wtuch does not smack oi 

atesL 

2. Throughout, it*s essential to explain what is happening and why. 
parbcularty if the assessor is going to write down notes while the 

I peson IS reading - this is very distracting 

I 1 Before each text is 'given, the assessor should give ar 
introduction to it so that the context is esubbshed for the reader. 
This is true to life as we rarely have to read anything mdiout 
knowmg somethmg about it first - unlike usual test situaoons. 

* The assessor should also mention that after the reading vhewi' 
ask ouestjons about the oassaae to check that f*.ider has 
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Passage t “How to make a cup of coffee” 

This passage is uitended to buiJd the adult's concdence. The 
tamilanty oi the subjea means that even the beginner reader wtJJ be 
able to tackle it. If a reader does struggle over the drst couple of 
sentences, tell them tt doesn't matter but ask them to read the labels 
on the dlustnoons. They will be able to do this so they they \^tH not 
have failed completely. 

Introduction 

■ ‘This IS a page from a reapc book about how to make a cup of 
coifee.“ 

Comprehenston questions: 

8 “UTiat sort of kettle do they tell you to use - gas or electric?’* 

■ “Do you make coffee like that?" 



I ntrofj upturn 

■ This IS the sort of form vou rrj^nt have to iil -o Be*',: 
It asks you basic thungs about yoursea. See Arjt -.ou'cl- - 
and all in. 

Comprehension questions: 

■ These wUl be asked as the reader goes througn the form. 

■ If they cannot respond to a particular word, even a they h 
read it, check that they know th^ meaning of the word.' 

■ If you ha ve to read some of the words for the reader, ask if 
know what they mcaa 

(TOs will also give some information about the reader's wt 
ability aldiough other wnuen tasks would have to be completec 
give a ruU picture. Nevertheless, some tnformaaon about 
readers spelling and handwntmg can be observed. Sa passes 
below too). ^ ^ 



Passage 2 A Postcard 

Introduction 

■ ‘This is a postcard from a young woman to her Mum. She’s on i 
holiday. “ If possible, make this personal to the reader, c.g. she 
might have a daughter of her own who could have sent such a * 
card. 

Contprrhenston questions: 

■ “V\’hat‘s the weather iike?" 

■ “Where do the girls go in the evenings?" 

■ “Is It the son of thing you'd like to do on holiday?" 



Passage 3 Tht Form 



FgM nati (cops): 

Chpiitlon ftosii: 

Supnoii: Hali/Finali 

CZ3 C" 1 

Single / Married / Olvoreed / Vidoved 
(delete at appropriate) 

0.0.8. 

Day Month Tear 

Motion oHty: 

Town of birth: 

FmH Hoie A ddr e e e ! ___ 

Tel no: 

Na.of dependonte under II yri: __ 

Hove yOM opplled prevlOMily? 

( ys e / no ) 

t declore that to the beet of oy 
knowledge the Intonation at given by 
le Is eirrect. 

oati: 



I 



A straightforward form. 



Passage 4 Tht Novel 



Introduction 



■ ‘This is a slightly simplified version of a book vou might h. 
heard of. or you might have seen the senes on T\. It's caiJw 
Only They Could Talk' by James Hemoc " 




A conttnwm passagt of fiction. 
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Sav i uttle about a hat st‘s abou’i dcpencinij on how the reader 
responcs and -hen asK them to re».d some ot the first page. 

Comprehensum qiustions: 

■ "How was the man travelling.^** 

■ "’A'hy was he going to Yorkshire?” 

■ ‘'Why was he surprised to see passy hiHs?” 




Handout: 

Passage 5 The Newspaper 

Introduction 

M Have a copy of the most up to date local newspaper avadable. 

■ Talk about recent local news and find out what the reader may be 
interested m. 

■ Ask them to read an appropnate arade. either out loud or 
silently. 

Comprthfnsion questions: 

■ Ask one or two fiactual questions, then some to elidi the readers 
own views about the amde and the author s view. 

(You could use this as the basis for an assessment of the Reader’s 

wnnen sloUs by e.g. asking them to wnte a letter n response to 

what they’ve read). 



9 
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^Hi^p/anT / 



SUITS ARE 
^ cur ABOVE 

TRF rest... 
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TESTING AND ASSESSMENT IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



SECTION D 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR FURTHER READING ON 
TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 



THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH ERIC (PUBLICATION NUMBERS 
ARB INCLUDED) AND MAY BE ORDERED FROM: 

ERIC - AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 
3333 K ST.r NW, WASBINGTONr D.C. 20007 



COPIES OF THESE ARTICLES MAY ALSO 
BE FOUND IN YOUR SABRS MATERIALS 
RESOURCE CENTER 
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EJ205980 CE508611 

Informal Assessment as a Tool for the Adult Educator. 
Kellar, Mark; James, Waynne 3. 

Adult Literacy and Basic Education, v2 n3 pl75-30 Fall 
1979 

ED286047 CE048362 

Adult Survival Skills Assessment. 

Walsko, Gregory M. 

1987 

32p. 

ED285352 EC200290 

Appraisal and Assessment of Learning Disabilities, 
Including a Special Bibliography. Academic Assessment 
and Remediation of Adults with Learning Disabilities: A 

Resource Series for Adult Basic Education Teachers. 

Hoy, Cheri A.; Gregg, K. Noel 

Clarke County Board of Education, Athens, GA. 

1984 

26p.; A product of the Five County Adult Education 
Program. For other titles in this series, see 
EC 200 289-295 

EJ405C96 CS739554 

Issues in Adult Literacy Assessment (ERIC/RCS). 

Metz, Elizabeth 

Journal of Reading, v33 n6 p468-69 Mar 1990 
EJ336874 TM511255 

Evaluability Assessment of the Adult Education Program 
(AEP): The Results and their Use. 

Russ-Eft, Darlene 

Evaluation and Program Planning, v9 nl p39-47 1986 

ED290006 CE049349 

Assessment Models for Adult Education. 

Snow, Ellen; And Others 

Education Service Center Region 20, San Antonio, Texas 

June 1987 

171p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Texas Education Agency, Austin 

Division of Adult and Community Education Programs. 

ED278675 TM860736 

Literacy Theory in Practice: Assessing Reading and 

Writing of Low-Literate Adult. 

Lytle, Susan L.; And Others 

Pennsylvania Univ., Philadelphia. Literacy Research 

Center 

April 1986 

65p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association (67th, San 
Francisco, CA, April 16-20, 1986). 
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ED145099 CE012327 

1975-76 Pennsylvania Adult Basic Education Assessment 
Project: An Examination of the APL Construct and 

Mezirow's Program Evaluation Model as a Basis for 
Program Improvement. Final Report. 

Lindsay, Carl A.; And Others 
Pennsylvania State Univ. , University Park. 

Dec. 1976 
87p. 

Jackson, Gregg B. Measures for Adult Literacy Programs. 
ERIC Duplication ESBN # 0-89785-218-4, 210 p. 
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Assessment Role Play: Standardized Test Demonstration 
Instructions for person playing tester: 

Introduce yourself, ask about learner, the learner's background, why learner came to the program, 
what learner reads in everyday life, what kinds oflhings learner would like to read, what the learner's 
goals are, etc. (2 min.) 

Explain to learner that you are going to test him/her on reading because there are classes at several 
levels within your program and you want to be sure that the learner gets into a class which isn't too 
easy or too hard for him/her. Remind the learner that this is not a test that the learner can fail. 
Mention that it seems to you from what the learner has told you that s/he already can read some 
things, so you aren't going to beg^n with the easiest list, so if the learner can't read every word, that's 
perfectly fine. Give the learner the sheet of paper with the lists of words on it Say exactly: 

"I want to see how many of these words you can read. Please begin here Ondicate the first list ) and 
read each word aloud as carefully as you can. When you come to a difficult word, do the best you can 
and if you can't read it, say 'blank' and go on to the next one." 

Be friendly and smile throughout the test Show non-verbal encouragement to the learner, but do not 
assist the learner in reading the words. 

On your copy of the lists, make a check every time the learner says the word right and an "x" when 
they say 'blanld. 

If the learner hesitates on a word for more than five seconds, either 
say 'blank' for him, or 

say the number of the next word and marie an "x" on your copy. 

When the learner gets to number 3 on the last list, say: "Look quickly down this list and read the 
words you think you know." When the learner indicates he doesn't know anymore, tell the learner 
that s/he did very good and that the test is finished, and that you are going to figure out the score. 

Silently, begin to count the number right and act as if you are figuring out the score. 

Tell the learner what you think his/her strengths are. Explain that you think the learner is ready for a 
class that is Level 1, and that there is a class at that level that the learner could join which meets 
Tbesday and Thursday nights for 2 hours. Be friendly; ask the learner if s/he has questions, can she 
come to the class, etc. End the demonstration. 
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Assessment Role Play: Standardized Test Demonstration 
Instructions for person playing learner: 

You are a potential learner who has come to the adult learning center because you never finished 
high school and you would like to get your GED. You are a single parent of two children and you 
work full-time. You would like to get a better job or a promotion so you can provide better for your 
childrea You'd like them to go to coDege someday, and you don't want to feel ashamed in front of 
them that you can't read very well. You have a difficult time reading the newspaper, complicated 
forms, and some of the more technical things that are on the bulletin board at work, but you can read 
signs, menus, redpes and simple Listructions. You'd like to be able to read the newspaper and 
magazines, as well as work-related material. 

The person playing the "tester" will talk to you for several minutes about your school background and 
your reason for coming to the program. S/he'll ask you what you like to read and what you think 
your reading sldlls are. Use the above information as a guide in answering and make up any other 
information about yourself depending on what the interviewer asks. 

The tester will explain that s/he wants to test your reading ability. Just follow the directions the tester 
gives you. 

On the sheet of paper, you will see 3 lists. Every list will have some English words, some partial 
words and some words that say "blank". Read whatever words are on the page. Near the words will 
be some directions in parentheses, e.g., (wait 5 seconds) or (shake your head) or (slowly). Just follow 
these directions. 

The tester will tell you when the test is finished. Wait for the tester to tell you how you did. 

The tester will tell you that you can join a class at Level 1. S/he'll tell you when the class meets. 
Indicate that you can come to the class if you can get someone to watch your kids. The tester will 
then end the demonstration. 
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Assessment Role Play: Standardized Test Demonstration 

Instructions for person playinfl learner: 



List 1 

1. game 

2. (slowly) around 

3. (slowly) suddenly 

4. lun...loon....blank 

5. hee.. Jiaiv...I don't know 

6. blank 

List 2 

1. (slowly) evening 

2. gro..grav......blank 

3. osh...oke....blank 

List 3 

1. har....ham....I don't know 

2. ser...ser...seery....blank 

3. 

The tester will here ask you if you can read anything else on the list 
Look at this sheet for 10 seconds, then say no. 

(These are words from the actual Slosson test.) 
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Assessment Role Play; Alternative Test 



Instructions for person playing learner: 

You are an ABE learner who has come to the adult learning center because you never finished high 
school and you would like to get your GED. You are a single parent of two children and you work fuU- 
tiaie. You would like to get a better job or a promotion so you can prowde better for your children. 
You'd like them to go to college someday, and you don't want to feel ashamed in front of them that 
you can't read very wdL You have a difficult time reading the newspaper, complicated forms, and 
some of the more technical things that are on the bulletin board at work, but you can read agns, 
menus, redpes and simple instructions. You'd like to be able to read the newspaper and magazines, 
as well as work-related mateiiaL 

The interviewer will talk with you about yourself for a few minutes. S/heH ask you about your goals, 
why you came to the program, what you like to read, etc. Answer according to the information above 
and make up any other answers according to the questions you are asked. 

The interviewer will then explain about the test The items youH be shown will include some direc- 
tions for making coffee, a postcard, a form, a story written by another learner, and a page from a 
newspaper. 

You win be asked which of these things you would like to read. Choose the story. It has been altered 
to make it difficult to read. After you struggle with it for awhile, teD the interviewer that you want to 
read something else. 

Choose the form. Talk aloud as you fill it out, slowly. You can ask the interviewer for clarification of 
items. 

In order to keep the role play short, the interviewer will indicate to both you and the "audience" that 
15 minutes time has passed. When she indicates that, you should go to the final item on the form and 
finish that aloud. 

Shell teD you how good you did and look over your form. As she reads it sDendy, pick up the post 
card and read it aloud, fairly easily. The interviewer wiD praise you, then teD you about some classes 
available at the center. Then She'D ask if you want to go over your form with her to see how you did. 
Answer yes, and look at the form. S/he'D stop the demonstration there. 
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Assessment Role Play: Alternative Test 

Instructions for person pieying interviewer: 

Introduce yourself, ask questions about leameds goals and background, ask \^diat the learner likes to 
read e\'eryday. Ask questions about why the learner wants to study, what kinds of things the learner is 
interested in reading better, what the learner's main goals are for the ftiture, etc. 

Tdl the learner that in order to find out what classes or instruction would be the most helpful to the 
learner, you'd like to know more about the learner's reading/writing skills. Renfind the learner that 
this is not a test that s/he can fail, it's just a way to get started. Ebqilain that you have a few items with 
you and you'd like the learner to choose something s/he would like to read. If the learner starts to 
read something that s/he doesn't like or that is too hard, the learner can choose something else. 
Explain what each item is. Make each item personal, if posable (Le., "do you get postcards finm 
friends travelling?") 

The learner will choose the story but will have a very hard time reading it After one minute of strug- 
gling, the learner will indicate that s/he wants to read something else. Prompt the learner to do this, if 
need be. 

The learner will choose the form. S/he will begin to work slowly on it maybe asking your help. Give 
what assistance you can but encourage the learner to guess. After two items, show to the audience 
and the learner a sign that says "15 MINUTES LATER". Silently point to the final item on the form, 
thereby indicating that the learner should skip to that 

The learner will finish the last item aloud. Praise the learner and explain that you are going to look 
over the learner's woric As you are looking at the form, the learner will pick up the postcard and read 
it easily. Again, praise the learner and ask a comprehension question or two. 

Ebqjlain to the learner that you think there are some good classes here at the center that would be 
helpful to the learner that meet 3 nights a week for 2 hours a night Ask the learner if s/he would like 
to go over the form with you to get feedback about how s/he did. The learner will say yes, you both 
look down at the form, then you should stop the demonstratioa 
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Assessment Role Play: Alternative Test 

Props for sltornativa assessment role play: 

1. instructions for making coffee 

2. postcard 

3. form (below) 

4. learner-generated story (below) 

5. page of the newspa^)er (not included here; facilitator should bring to the orientation) 

FORM 

Name 

Address 



Telephone Number 

("15 minutes later" sign; go to date below) 

Date 

Signature 







STORY 



My left shouWer and hig ached from Jhe hard grou-. I roD to my right side, sqirm- around on grass 
clomps and pabbl-, but could not get comTor-ta-ble. Hud-dled deep inside my sleeping bag ag— 
the ch— of duwn, I tried to setch a few more minutes of sleep. 



( do not road thefiUomng credit aloud ) 

from Ca ji f t /u Ka la hari h Mark and Delia Owens. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1984; p. 1 
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How to ■okt 0 cup of coffeo. 




1. Fi]] thi kittlf with wotip, 

2. Plug the kettle in. 

Switch It on . 

3. Put a teotpoon of coffee 
1 n 1 0 0 c u p . 

4. Switch the kettle off when it 
has boiled. 

5. Poiip the wotep on the coffee, 
b. Add silk ond sugop If you 

like t h e s' . 

7. Stip the coffee ond dpink it. 



A Sit of instructions. 






From ALBSU Newsletter. 



"Initial Assessment of Reading Skills 1 ' Autumn, 



1987 . 



O 
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From ALBSU Newsletter. "Initial Assessment of Reading Skills I' Autumn, 1987. 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Quick Class Evaluation Ideas 
Ask learners to: 

1. State/list 2-3 adjectives to describe the dass. 

2. Rate the class on a scale of 1-10 with 1 representing very negative feelings 
and 10 representing very positive feelings. 

3. Identify: 

- the most meaningful or most useful part of the class. 

- least useful/least meaningful part 
IVhy? 

4. Identify what made it easy to partidpate and what made it difficult 

5. State/list what they have learned here today that they can use tomorrow in their wo rk life. 
Ask what they have learned that vrill take more time to int^pate. 

6. State/list appreciations, resentments, or regrets that they would like to ejqjress 
before leaving. 

7. State/Ust some tools/skills/ideas they now have that they did not have when the class began. 

8. Identify when they had the most/least energy during the class. 

9. Graph how their energy level changed during the course of the class. 

10. State/list what they liked most/least about the class. 

11. K they were respondble for designing and teaching the class, 
what activities they would have kept, omitted, and added. 

12. Complete statements like: 

I learned that ... 

I was surprised that ... 

I was displeas 'd that ... 

I was pleased that ... 

I feel badly that... 

I was disappointed ... 
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Alternative (Supplemental) Assessment Methods 

Methods for assessing learner progress and program outcomes 
that do not use standardized tests. 



Methods 


Examples of Factors to Assess 


• Interviews 


Reasons for entering program; 

Objectives, pre-program reading, writing, math behavior; 
Post-program changes in behaviors; 

Children's education behaviors pre- and post-program 


• Ratings 


Estimates of skill levels by self, teachers, 
others pre- and post-program; 
changes in self-esteem 


• Portfolio development 


Collections of writing; 

lists and collections of materials read; 

lists of real life tasks completed 


• Performance Samples 


Reading aloud; 

evaluating recordings with peers and teachers; 
class presentations; 
community activities 



SoMne: Testing and Assessment in ABE and ESL Programs’, Thomas G. Stkht, 
Applied Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences; San Diego, CA. 
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NOTES: Tips/Strategies on Student Self-Assessment 

Prepared by Lenore Balliro ~ALR1 



Leerners: 

If students' goals are too broad or too far-reaching, one focus of instruction is to help students 
modify/specific goals. For example: "I want to learn English Cm 14 weeks) becomes "I want to 
beabletotalktomybossAids/grandchildren." On "I want to read everything" becomes "I want 
to read notes from my children's teachers," etc. As instruction progresses, learners should be 
allowed to change their goals as new opportunities are made available to them ("I want to read 
poetry and short stories; I want to write a letter to the newspaper to express my opinion...") 

If students are to be engaged in self-assessment, they need to be trained in doing so: 

'Technical training": Learners need to build up criteria for success and failure. 

"Psychological Training": Learners need help in modifying preconceived notions that they 
have about learning (e.g., reading is decoding, look up every word in the dictionary if you 
don't know it, etc.) 

Learners need to be guided in assuming more responsibility for their learning. 

Student assessment has to be introduced gradually, possibly from the very beginning 
of instruction. 

How: 

Assessment should include real life use/interaction...How? Give task-oriented assignment 
outside the classroom, then have feedback/report back. 

Weekly meetings with entire class: How's it going? What did you like/not like this week? (See 
student assessment questionnaires for specifics) 

Oral reports fix)m students about their real-life language interactions in English: Where did you 
use English this week? What happened? Teachers can also assign "homeworic" tasks to encour- 
age risk-taking; e.g., "CaD Star Market and see what time they close." 

Dialogue journals: Learners record classroom experiences and/or interactions with native 
speakers during the day/week and assess their own progress in using the language. (This can 
be build into the last 15 minutes of class.) 

Checklists: "lean, (based on or-^inal learning goals). "I want 

to 

Video or audio recordings: initial interview/later interview; video of interactive event with 
analysis and feedback. 
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Teachera: 



Need to be familiar with ways of collecting and analyzing samples of language, reading and 

writing 

performance. 

Need to establish criteria for observing and analydng progress (see samples from Toronto kit, 
HRI/Isseriis, Grammatical Competence, Sodolinguistic Competence, Discourse Competence, 
Strategic Compentence...) 



How: 



Recycling of work: teachers observe changes in learner's performance (tapes/papers), portfolio 
shared with student during conference. 

Short "progress tests" devised by teacher. 



Observation of learners' interaction both in and out of classroom, followed by feedback (class 
trips, visits to the workplace, etc.) 



Teacher observation journals: noting progress, difficulties, anecdotes that teachers hear about 
use of English inside and outside of the class, etc. This is an area where it’s mostly an "open" 
rather than a "closed" system; by closely observing and recording "progress", teachers are also 
collecting valuable data about "what counts" in adult education. 



Discussion with learners about progress: conference with bilingual assistance so learners can 
talk in their own language. 



Evaluation of learners performed by someone outside the classroom (employers? 
family members? Other teachers coming in to tlie class?) 



(Notts drawn fivm: Tht Assessment ofSecondLangwigt Proficiency: Issues and Approaches by Geoff Brindley, and other 
sources.) 
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I CLEARINGHOUSE 

□N LANGUAGES AND 

linguistics 




Dialogue Journal Writing with 
LImited-Engllsh-Proficient (LEP) Students 



Prepared by Joy Kreeft Peyton 



Aprils 1987 



AJl icachers would like to have more time to communicate 
with iheir students, to leant about their backgrounds, interests 
and needs. The need to communicate is intensified with students 
learning English as a second language (ESL). At a minimum, 
they bring to school a different language and cultural 
background. They may also be non-literate in their native 
language, have had little or no schooling in their own countries, 
and possibly have suffered considerable trauma as they left their 
country to come to the United Sutes. If they arc ncirarrivals to 
the United Sates, they are adjusting to an entirely fiiw way of 
life as they learn the language and begin to function in school. 

It is with these students that communication, on a one-to-one 
basis, is crucial-noi only to help them adjust, but to help the 
tether understand them and address their special needs. 

Many teachers of such $iudents**both in the mainstream ^d 
ESL classroom -have found "dialogue journals," interactive 
writing on an individual basis, to be a cruci^il part of their 
leaching. Dialogue journals not only open a channel of 
communication not preyously possible, but they also provide a 
context for language and writing development Students have 
the oppon.uKiiy to use English in a non-threatening atmosphere, 
in interaction with a proficient English speaker. Because the 
interaction is written, it allows students to use reading and 
writing in purposeful ways and provides a natural, comfortable 
bridge to other kinds of writing that are done in school. 

t 

y/hat Is A Dialogue Journal? 

A dialogue journal is a written conversation in which a 
student and teacher communicate rcgularly-daily, if possible, or 

at least two or three times a week**over a period of ooe semester 

or an entire school year. Students may write as much as they 
choose on any topic and the teacher writes back regularly to each 
student (each time they write, if possible)H)ften respooding to 
the student*! topics, but also introducing new topics; making 
comments and offering observations and opuuoos; requesting and 
giving clarification; asking questions and answ^g student 
questions. The teacher’s loic is as a partietpant wifA the student 
in an ongoing, written convenation, rather than as ah evaluator 
who correca or comments on the writing. 

The following examples, excerpted from the dialogue jownal 
entries of two sixUi graders from £1 Salvador and the Philippines 



in a mainstream class of LEP studenu, illustrate the nature of 
the writing: 

March 17 

Claudia: The new teacher or helper in our class is very 
good, / like her, don t you like her? Today she helped me and 
us a lot, Bu: Tony didn't want help. Why doesn't Tony want us 
to help him? 

; will try A brin$ my lunch every day from now on because 
the turkey stew A other lunches put me sick. ! hate them. 
When / am very hungry / have to eat them but when ! get to my 
house my stomach hurts A I am sick for 3 days. Can't the 
teachers protest or say something about the food that they give 
here? 

- What do you feed chickens here? We have a hen that layd an 

W* X 

Teacher: The lunches are not that bad! I've eaten them 

sometimes. You are wise to bring your own lunch. That is 
usually what / do, too. You have such good food at home that 
nothing served here could taste so good! 

Tony is embarrassed. He wants help, but he does not want 
anyone to know that he needs it. Offer to help him and if he 
says "no" then leave him alone. 

Chickens will eat scraps of bread, wheat, seeds, water and 
some insects, 

MarctUB 

. Claudia: but the hen has wat it looks like wenns, do you 
know how to get the hen of her stomach sickness or is it usual 
for her to be like that because she is laying eggs and she could 
even lay 30 eggs so! do not know if ir is usual or if it is a 
sickness pf her, 

oh poor hen she coots di cocks when ! say pretry hen in a 
low law voice A she locks like she is used to children because 
she is cock A cocking when / say pretty things, oh she's so 
nice, 

Teaeken Pvt never he^ of a hen having worms^but it is 
possible, Co to a pet shop or to a veterinarian and ask them. 
Who gave you the hen? Maybe they wilt know. 

We say that a hen clucks. It is a pleasant little sound as 
though they are happy. They cackle when they lay an egg! That 
is usually loud! Does your hen cackle? 

! think kens like having people or other hens around, don't 
you? 



ERIC Clearingkeuie on Languages and LinguUtia: *Q and A Dialogue Journal Writing with Limited-Engliik - Proficient (LEP) 
StudentP prepared hyjoy Kreefi Peyton, Aprii 1987. Report was prepared with funding was prepared with funding from the Office of 
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April 7 , 

Bin: / got a chance to look at all those weird bones. 
They're weird because / usually see them with their sJdn. bones. 

Hair ana with their eyes or eyeballs. Where did you get ail of 
I. .e bones? Uid you got them from the desserts? i feel sorry 
for the turtles or the animals that lived in the deserts and got run 
over by those cruel men and women..J like and loved tamed 
animals. 

Teacher: Yes. Tve collected the bones, and my children, as 
they’ve grown up, have found and brought nte bones because 
they know ! like to use them in teaching. Have you looked at 
the teeth? Some come to a sharp point and some are very flat 
with ridges on the top. All animals die*-and if their bones are 
uneaten the sun and wind and rain clean and dry them out. So 
many of those animals may have died a natural death. 

Tluough dialogue journals, studenu write about topics that are 
important to them as they occur in their lives, and explore them 
in the written genre that is appropriate. They are not constrained 
by teacher* or curriculum *established topics or by a pre*set 
schedule of topics and genres that must be covered in set^uence. 
Sometimes their concerns and interests are personal, as in 
Claudia's complaint about the food at school. likewise, journal 
entries may relate to material covered in school, as in Ben's 
entry. At ocher times, activities and interests at home generate 
the opportunity for learning in the journal, as occurred through 
Claudia's discussion of her chickens. Studenu may write 
descriptions, explanations, narradves, complaints, or argumenu 
w'*h supporting details, as the topic and communicative purpose 
te. Entries may be as brief as a few sentences, or they may 
extend for several pages. Topics may be introduced briefly and 
dropped, or discussed and elaborated on by teacher and student 
together for several days. 

Because the teacher is attempting above all to communicate 
with the student, his or her writing is roughly tuned to the 
student's language proficiency level. Just as they learn over time 
to adjust to each student's level of understanding in speech, 
teachers can easily become competent at varying their language 
in a dialogue journal to individual students to ensure 
comprehension (ibeeft, Shuy, Suton, Reed and Monoy, 19^). 
For example, in the exchange below from the dialogue journal of 
a student in the early stages of learning English, the teacher uses 
relatively simple syntax and words the student knows or has used 
in her entry. The same teacher's entry to Ben, above, is 
linguistically much more complex, 

Laura: Today i am so happy because yesterday my father sad 
he was going to by a new waskengmashin (washing machine] 
then yesterday he came with a new car a beg new ear is a Honda 
and she has the radio. Leticia like to talk abowt me yesterday 
she sad every thing abowt my dial to the boy / danth like that. 

Teacher: How nice! A new car! Wl^ color is it? Did you 
take a ride in the new car? 

Tm sure Leticia did not think when she told the boys about 
diet! She is so thin she does not need to think aboui a diet 

.the does not understand how you feet. Tell her! 



ArticlB 
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An essential characierisuc of dialogue journal writing is the 
lack of Overt error correction. The teacher has sufficient 
opportunities to correct errors on other assignments; thus, the 
dialogue journal is one place where students may write fr<xly 
without focusing on form. The teacher's response in the jounul 
serves instead as a model of correct English usage in the context 
of the dialogue. The teacher can, however, take note of error 
patterns found in the journals and use them as the basis for later 
lessons in class. Sometimes the same structures that the student 
has aaempted to use art modeled by the teacher and more details 
added, as in this example: 

Michael: today morning you said this is mv lovrN fri0r\d^ 
right? She told me about book story name is "the lady first in 
the air." She tell me this ladv was first in the air. and she is 
flying in the Pacific ocean, and she lose it everybody find hrr hm 
t hey. can't find it. They looked in th e ocean still not here . Did 
she know everything of book? 

Teacher: Mv lovely friend Mrs. P reads a lot. She has read 
the bock about Amelia Earhart U is a good story and it is a true 
story. They looked and looke d but they never found her airplane 
or her . [Emphasis added.] 

This example very clearly demonstrates teacher modeling. In 
most cases, such direct modeling of particular structures and 
vocabulary is neither possible nor desirable, for the journals 
would become stilted and unnatural. More often, modeling takes 
the form of correct English usage by the teacher, stated roughly 
at the student's level of ability, and related to something the 
student has written about, such as in the interchange with Laura 
cited above. 

What Are The Benefits to Students and 
Teachers? 

Many teachers, from early elementary grades through adult 
education, use dialogue journals to extend conuci time with 
their students and to get to know them in a way that may not be 
possible otherwise. Through the medium of the journals, they 
may discuss the student's ruiivc culture and language, problems 
in adjusting to the new culture and to school rules and 
procedures, and personal and academic interests. This 
information not only builds strong personal ties, but also gives 
students individualized access to a competent, adult member of 
the new language and culture. Through this relationship the 
student has the opportunity to reflect on new experiences and 
emerging knowle^e and to think through with an adult ideas, 
problems and important choices (Staton, 1984b). 

There art also benefits related to the management of a 
classroom with students of varying language and ability levels. 
All students, no matter what their language proficiency level, 
can participate in the activity to some extent In classes 
composed of students with a range of ability levels, or into 
which students newly.amved from other countries are enrolled 
throughout the school year, dialogue journals afford the 
immediate opportunity of panicipition in an impoamt class 
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aciiviiy. Since siudcnis’ dialogue journal cmncs give continual 
feedback about what they understand in class as well as their 
language progress, the teacher receives information that leads to 
individualized instruction for Mch student, beginning through 
odvanced. 

Anoiher major benefit has been observed in the areas of 
language acquisiuon and writing development. Dialogue journal 
interactions provide optimal conditions for language acquisition, 
both oral and wniten (Kreefi. 1984a. 1986; Suton. 1984a). For 
example, they focus on meaning rather than on forni. and on real 
topics and issues of interest to the learner. The tether's written 
language serves as input that is modified to. but slightly beyot^. 
the learner s proficiency level; thus, the teacher's entries P*^vide 
reading texts that may be even more complex and advanced than 
the student's assigned texts (Suton. 1986). but which m 
comprehensible because they relate to what the student has 
written. Beyond the modeling of language form and struaure. 
the teacher's writing also provides continual exposure to the 
thought, style and manner of expression of a proficient English 
writer. As students continue to write, and read the teachers 
writing, they develop confidence in their own ability to express 
themselves in writing. Teachers using dialogue journals report 
that their students' writing becomes more fluent, intcresung. and 
correct over lime, and that writing ability developed in dialogue 
journals transfers to other in-class wriung as well (Hayes and 
Bahruth. 1985; Hayes. Bahruih and Kessler. 1986). 

How Much Time Is Involved? 

The single drawback of dialogue journals is the considerable 
teacher lime required to read and respond to student entries. 
However, those teachers who have been successful with dialogue 
journals report that the lime is well spent, for the knowlrfge 
they gain about students' interests and problems and the feed'oack 
they receive about the activities and lessons of the day serve as 
the basis for future planning. They have also found ways to 
make the process more manageable. For example, teachers with 
many classes and students (especially at the secondary level), 
someumes choose to keep journals with only one or two 
classes, or have students write two or three times per week, 
rather than daily. 

Can Dialogue Journals Be Used with All 
Students? 

Yes. Dialogue journals were fim used soccessfully with sixth 

grade students, both native aitd nonnative English speaken 
(Kreefu et al.. 1984; Suton. 1980; Sttion. Shuy. Kreefi Peyion, 
and Reed. 1987). They are now being used with ESL studen^ 
from elementary gndes through the university (Gutstein, 
Meloni, Harraatt. Kreeft ar»d Batunnan. 1983); with adult ESL 
studenu who are non- or semi-Iitenie in their native iMguages 
(Hester, 1986); with migrant children and youths (Davis. 1983; 
Hayes and Bahruth. 1985; Hayes et al.. 1986); with 
hearing-impaired children (Bailes, Searls, Slobodzian and Staton, 
1986) and adulu (Walworth, 1985); and. with mentally 



handicapped teenagers and adults (Farley. 1986; Kreefi Peyion 
and Steinberg, 1985). 

With non-literate students, there should •• '. no iruual pressure 
to write. Students can begin by drawing piciures. v.iih the 
i^arh^r drawi.tg plctuTes in reply and perhaps %^Tiung a fc>fc worda 
underneath or labeling the pictures. The move to Iciiers and 
words can be made when students feel ready. At beginning 
levels, '.he interaction may te more valuable as a reading event, 
with mie emphasis placed on reading the teacher's entry than on 
wriung one. In classes where native language literacy .s the 
focus, it is possible to conduct the dialogue joumtd interaction 
in the students' native language. The move to English can occur 
in line with course objectives or student readiness. 

Dialogue journals need not be limited to language arts or ESL 
classes. In content classes-science. social studies, literature, and 
even math--they encourage reflection on and processing of 
concepts presented in class and in readings (Atwell, 1984), and 
because they bridge Ute gap between spoken and written 
language, they can be a way to promote abiliues needed for 
composition (Kreefi, 1984b; Shuy, 1987). 



How Do You Get Started? 



• Each student should have a bound and easily portable 
notebook, used only for this purpose. Paperbound composiuen 
books that are large enough to allow sufficient writing and str.a;i 
enough for the teacher to carry home after class are best. A 
student may fill several notebooks during a term. 

• The vrtiting must be done regularly, but the frequency can 
be flexible, depending on the number of students in a class, me 
length of the class, the teacher's schedule, and the needs of die 



teacher and studentl 

• Most teachers prefer to give their siudcms time to v- ntc 
during the class session. This time may be scheduled at the 
beginning of a class as a warm-up. at the end as a wind-down, o' 
before or after a break as a transition time. Likewise, the teach ;r 
may allow the studenU to choose a time for making journal 
entries Ten or fifteen minutes U usually adequate to read the 
teacher’s entry and write a new one. Teachers usually respond 

outside class time. ^ 

• In the beginning stages, it stems desirable to set a 
minimum amount that students must write each time (such ^ 
three sentences), but the amount of writing beyond ih.a should 
be up to each studem. Students should understand, however, tha: 

long, polished pieca are not tetjuired. , ^ . i. 

• When introducing the idea of dialogue journals, the teacher 
should inform studenu that they will be panic ipaung in a 
cootinuini. private, written eoovenation. that they may wnie on 
any topic, end that the teacher will write back each ume witlwui 

SiSi errors. Tire mechanics of when they will wnic. when 

the jownaU wiU be turned in. when they wUI be reium^. etc., 
sho^be explained. When studenu are unable to think of 
Lmething lo^ie. ihe teacher might suggest one re two 
pouible topics. It U important that evesyone has something ic 
and that they feel comfortable with it 
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• !i ts important that the teacher enter into the journal 
interaction as a good conversationalist and an interesting writer, 
jncl expect students to do the same. The goal is to be responsive 
to student topics and ask questions about them at times, but also 
to introduce topics and write about oneself and onc*s own 
interests and concerns. Teacher entries that simply echo what 
the student wrote or that ask a lot of questions (typical "teacher 
ulk”) can suflc rather than promote interaction. 

• Finally, the teacher should relax and enjoy the writing! For 
many teachers, reading and writing in dialogue journals is the 
t)cst paa of the day-a wonderful time to reflect on the past day*s 
work, to find out about the people with whom they are spending 
the semester or year, and to think about where their work 
together is taking them. 

Resources 

Dialogue, a newsletter about dialogue journal research and 
practice, is available from the Center for Language Education and 
Research (CLEAR). Center for Applied Linguistics, IMS 22nd 
Street, N.W.. Washington, DC 20037. Cost per year of a 
subscnpiion to Dialogue is S6 for 3 issues. A volume of back 
issues, which contains newsletters from the past four years, a 
history of dialogue journals, a publications list, and abstracts of 
dissertations written about di^ogue journals, is also available 
from CLEAR for S7. (Checks should be made payable to 
Handbook Press.) 

The only teacher handbook available to date is !t*s Your Turn 
Vow: A Handbook for Teachers of Deaf Students, by Cindy 
Bailcs, Susan Scarls, Jean Slobodzian and Jana Suton (1986). 
Write the Gallaudei Pre-Collcge Outreach Program, Washington, 
DC 20002 for a copy. 

A handbook for teachers of limitcd-EngUsh-proficieni students 
will soon be available from CLEAR. 
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Name 

Essenlsal Mathematics for Life 

Life-Skill QoeetloDDeIre 

Here is a list of things you can do with matli. Put an X 
in the column that tells how you feci about each skill. 





Already 

know 

how 


Want to 
know 
right 
away 


Want to 
know 
some- 
time 


Don't 

care 

about this 


Add change 










Subiraci change 










Add dollars and cents 










Make change 










Estimate dollar total while shopping 










Find amount of savings with sale prices 






1 

1 


Find unit prices to get the best bu> 


1 




j 


Figure total cost on a bill 


n 




J 




Figure cost of a telephone call 






1 


Compare meal costs 






1 


Find sales tax 






1 


Figure total cost of buying on an installment plan 






! 


Find interest on saved or borrowed money 






i 


Figure credit card finance charges | 








Make a budcei 1 








‘ * j 

Set savines goals i ! 


1 




Write a check 




1 


1 




Make a checking account deposit 










Balance a checkbook 




i 




1 


Figure cost of continuing education 










Figure cost of recreation 










Understand property tax 










Figure life-tnsurance premiums 










Read stiKk prices in the newspaper 










Figure markup 










Figure profit 










Figure depreciation 










Find an address 










Write dates as numbers 










Write the lime 










Find the time in different time /ones 










Read a ruler 










Measure fabric 










Read a ihermometer 










Convert to nsetucs 










Figure amount of iiut^riaU to htty for hiunc improvetnem 
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Already 

know 

how 


Want to 
know 
nghl 
'■way 


Wiinl to 
know 
soinc- 
timo 


Doirt 

are 

■bout this 


IiuiCaMMii dcvfcjvcj uMpo 

B>i> wKhirjJin^sUmpN 


















Read an clctinv incici 










Find the load on a hitu^cliuld circuit 










I)cMj:n an cf’licicni kiichcn 










Save cncr}!\ 










Find var niilcai:e 










Kind jimuj) cat ex pen w 










Use a map 










I'ndcr^tand Hhcel ahgnmeni 










( alculaie appHipruic aniiliec/c iiiiMurc 

Read graphs ^ 


• 













Rectigin/c iimlcading graphs 










Pracfice taking prc«einployinenl icsis 










hind weekly pay 

Kind nci pay adei deductions 


















Read a paycheck stub 










Find gross pay including tweriime 










Total hours on a liniv caid 










C'oinpaiv Iniigc bencliis 










(‘oiupletc a supply oidei 










Sihcdulc \Aoik hotit> 










Figiiie postage 










Figure cuminission 










Total a restaurant check 










Use a sales lax chart 










Use measures in a bakery 










Figure meal portions 










hstimate ilie cost of a construction job 










Find dimensions from scale diawings 










Use ntilritiimal informal imi given on labels 










Find total caltKics 










Compare cost of generic and bi and ‘name iiKdicines 










Take the cm reel drug dosage 










F'ind the majtnily in a votmg gimip 










Find tlic lowest building rental cost 










Coinpaic facts given as percents 










Interpret voting results 










hepaieati income lax leiuiii 










Find balling avciages and bowling handicaps 
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Sattion: Planning Laaaona 



Group Introduction to Individualized 
Activities • Time: iO min. 

2.1 The Planning/Learning Cycle 



Purpose 



In orevious activities we have established the need for participants to be involved in planning and evaluating their 
own iearning In this exercise participants are introduced to a process to help them plan self-directed learning 
called the planning/learning cycle. This activity shows how learning is a cyclical process of naming a goal or 
need deciding on a plan to meet it, studying according to the plan, evaluating whether one has learned or not. 
and then beginning to plan all over again. The activity sets the stage for individualized activities which will follow. 



Research Notes 






Whett psychologist David Kolb studied hmt-'militat that.' 

when- they undertook to learn something diroogft theia Inhl^ik/w-, they 

stamd wittf a concrete experience. Th^ theyrtmMobservettons about 

the experience, relieetedon hand dktgnosedvdiatrtmifknomledge or skill 

they needed to acquire in order to perform more effecOrtelfi- Then, with the: 
help ot material and human resources, they formulatad abstract concepts 
and generatizations from which they could deduce: whet^tor do- next 
Fin^ff, they tested their concepts and generatizations ia near situations,. 



seesi 



!? 



Steps 



1. Draw a chart similar to the one shown 
here describing the Planning/Learning Cycle. 

Point out that the planning cycle is a process. 

Describe each stage, emphasizing the 
cyclical process. 

Stage 1: Making a Commitment 

As adults there are many competing 
things we would like to do. Often we don't 
have the time or energy to do all of them. 

Before deciding to ui^ertake a goal like 
learning to read or becoming a tutor, you 
need to think about the time and energy 
required. Learning to read takes a tong 
time. You may have to give up some 
other things in order to achieve the goal. 

Sometimes, after a hard look at your 
obligations, you may have to decide to 
put the goal off until a better time. But, rf 
you decide to consciously commit to the 
goal, then ail the other stages become 
easier. jHE PLANNING/LEARNING CYCLE 
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Stag* 2: Deciding Goals 



A learning plan begins by assessing your own needs. What life goals are imoortant to vou rinht 
now? What would you like your life to be like in the future? In what ways do yoimeed rMd?tw a^r^' 
writing to meet those life goals? By filling out a Goals Ust with a teacher you can beoin to^l^ 
at what you already can do with reading and wr.ting and what, specifically you'd liketo be aWe 
to do (use the phone book, write a letter, rood the TV gude) 



Stage 3: Planning a Learning Contract 

Next it's time to be oven more specific and decide on exactly which of your goals vou will work 
on. you can learn what you n«d to know, who will help you. and hw you will decid^ Xn 
accomf^lshed your Sornetlmes you w«l have to do other tfiings on the way to 
achieving ^0 goal. For exam^o. you might have to learn to write out numbers before vou can 
learn to fill out checks. You and a teacher or tutor will Hi out a Learning StntSrt ^TOk^a 
decisions together about what you need to learn and how to do it ^ 3 



SUgt 4 : 1 Mmlng and Doing 

The learning you do to meet your goals can uke place Inside and outside the classroom it 
mvolves not Just Iwming to read and write inside the classroom, but using reading and writlnn at 
home everyday. During class hours you may work alone, with a teacher w tutor ione with other 
ST- " overyone sharing. Outside of class you may contract to read 

broks and do wming from class, or to do other things such as reading to your children, writing 
letters, using flashcards to practice how to read words or writing shopping lists. ^ 



Stage 5: Evaluating 



E\raluatlOT goes on all the time in our program as we think about what we have done, how our 

*b<xjt half-way through 

each cycle and at the end of the cycle we try to take time out to evaluate our progress. We ta^k 
about questions such as: What did we learn as a group? What did I learn mys^ Did I accomolish 
my gcj^s? How do I know? What went well? WiSt w^ 1 like to change/Xe do wl^m to 
go Some of this evaluation takes place as a group and some, such as evaluating a learning 
contract Is dona ona-to-ona with a tatchar or tutor. 



plar^ng cycle stop froquentfy to elicit the comments of participants and to 
answw questk^ if they are not dear about the stages. One way to make the suges more dear to use an 

P^lsslon the studert, show samples df hk w h« ^s 
t^^n^ t)^)erience. Afterwards, ask the group to discuss the value of using 

the planning cyde. Do they have any suggestions or recommendatiorts? ^ 



•• Extra Materials Required: A Chart of the Planning/Leaming Cyde, samples of goals lists and learning 

contracts. 
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2.2 Life Goals: Maria’s Story 



Groap Activity 
Time: 45 mm 



Purpose 



Some adults have very little experience naming their goals. In this activity students can learn more about goal- 
setting by thinking about the goals of a typical literacy student named Maria. Using Maria as a case study, they 
will learn how she learned what she wanted to do in her life, who she wanted to be, and what she wanted to have 
as short term goals for her literacy studies. Then, students have a chance to do the same thing with their own 
doing, being, and having goals. 



Research Notes 



When Anne £berla and Sandra Robinson interviewed students in Vermont 
Adult Basic Education programs, they found that, ‘For a student to move 
from I can't to I think I might be able to, a crucial catalyst for all the other 
aspects of learning, (s)he must experience enough success to be 
convinced from within. Praise and affirmation have their place but the 
student must oerceive thattheyare appropriate in order to gein confidence 
from them. It is the actual experience of success - reading a word one 
had never managed before, writing out the first check that looks just like 
everyone else's checks, ordering something from Sears Roebuck (and 
getting it), reading a menu and deciding what one wants from it, reeding 
a story to a child before bed - that produces the solid awareness that one 
acpomplished the thing. This convinces someone there is a glimmer of 
hope despite the conditioning to believe Nm/herself irtcompetwt And it 
I can do this little task, what it I try this one, and this o«k..?* 



Steps 

MASLOW'S HIERARCHY OF HUMAN NEEDS 



1. Discuss with the group what a need is. 
Do some needs have to be met before 
others can be possible? What kind of needs 
are there? You may want to simplify 
Abraham Maslow's hierarchy (or tree) of 
needs. Explain the theory that 'basic" needs 
such as food, shelter, and a sense of 
belonging have to be met in order to allow 
us to respond to "highei^ needs • for self- 
esteem ai^ achieving our full potential. Ask 
the group's opinion ^ Maslow's theory. Do 
they agree? Disagree? 



Masiow •mphasitit that th« 
nMO for $aif-actuaiizalion 
isa htatthy pgrion a pnma 
motivation. 

Set*actuai nation maana 
actualizing ona'a potantiai. 
btcomihg avaryihmg ona >a 
capaDia of otcommg. 




On tha whoia an individual 
cannot satisfy any lavai 
uniaaa naads oaiow ara aatisfiad 



Moat buic naada hava to oo with survival physically artd psychologically. 



o 
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2. One way to learn more atx>ut goals is to divide them Into three categories: Doing. Being, and Having goals. 
Discuss examples from each kind of goal with students. 



Doing 




Having 




Being 


gef a GED 




a better job 




an educated person 


learn to drive 




a new house 




a good parent 


move to California 




a car 




self<onfident 


learn to swim 












3. Pass out copies of the story on the next page and read it to the group. Ask the participants if they can name 
Maria s needs. What does she want to do. to be and to have? 



4 Divide into small groups. Ask group members to see if they can name two or throe goals they have from each 
category. Encourage people not only to think of things related to class but to their lives as a whole - family, work, 
personal interests. 



5. Ask each participant in the small groups to reflect on whether reading and writing would help them meet their 
goal, if it would, how? 



Materials Required: Copies of Maria's Story for each participant 
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MARIA’S STORY 

MARIA CAME TO THE U.S. FROM PUERTO RICO WHEN SHE WAS 16. SHE CAME WITH HER 
MOTHER AND FATHER AND RVE BROTHERS AND SISTERS. THEY WORKED IN THE FIELDS 
IN PUERTO RICO. THEY WANTED A BEHER UFE IN THE U.S. 

MARIA WENT TO HIGH SCHOOL BUT SHE DIDNT SPEAK ENGUSH VERY WELL HER 
TEACHERS TOLD HER SHE WAS SMART BUT IT WAS HARD TO KEEP UP. WHEN SHE WAS 
UTTLE maria had BEEN IN THE HOSPITAL WHILE SHE WAS THERE SHE MET MANY 
NURSES. SHE DREAMED THAT SOMEDAY SHE COULD BE A NURSE. SHE TALKED TO HER 
TEACHER ABOUT HER DREAM. HER TEACHER TRIED TO HELP HER READ ABOUT NURSING. 

THEN A PROBLEM CAME UP. MARIA’S FATHER LOST HIS JOB. SINCE MARIA SPOKE 
ENGUSH BETTER THAN ANYONE ELSE IN HER FAMILY. SHE HAD TO HELP HER FATHER FIND 
A NEW JOB. SHE GOT MORE AND MORE BEHIND IN SCHOOL RNALLY SHE DROPPED OUT. 
SOON AFTER THAT MARIA MARRIED JOSE. MARIA GOT A JOB AT A CLOTHES STORE, BUT 
PROMISED HERSELF THAT SOMEDAY SHE WOULD GO BACK TO SCHOOL 

MARIA AND JOSE HAD TWO KIDS. THEY WANTED THEIR KIDS TO HAVE A BETTER UFE 
THAN THEY DID. THEY WANTED TO MOVE TO A DIFFERENT NEIGHBORHOOD. THEY WANTED 
TO HELP THE KIDS GROW UP RIGHT. THEY WANTED THEM TO SPEAK ENGUSH AND TO DO 
WELL IN SCHOOL BUT TO GET THOSE THINGS MARIA AND JOSE WORKED LONG HOURS. 
MARIA GOT OFFERED A BEHER JOrj WITH MORE PAY BUT IT WAS TOO FAR AWAY AND IT 
TOOK TOO LONG TO GET THERE ON THE BUS. 

FlNAaY, MARIA DECIDED THAT EVEN IF IT WAS HARD, SHE WAS GOING TO DO SOMETHING 
FOR HERSELF AND HER FAMILY. SHE WAS GOING TO GO BACK TO SCHOOL SHE GOT HER 
NAME ON THE WAITING UST. SIX MONTHS LATER SHE STARTED AT AN ADULT SCHOOL 

WHAT DO YOU THINK MARIA’S GOALS COULD BE? 



^ 
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Individualized Activity 
Time: 30 min. 



2.3 Using the Individual Goals List 



Purpose 



Our project is grateful for the idea of using a goals list, which was borrowed from one developed as part of the 
Adult Literacy Evaluation Project, a joint research project between the Center for Literacy in Philadelphia and the 
University of Pennsylvania. In our project we adapted the checklist to fit curriculum topics we were able to offer 
students, leaving an •Other' category for goals we might have missed. After students complete the checklist with 
the help of their teachers, they meet with them again for Individual conferences during which they use the goals 
information to fill out learning contracts (Module 2.4). 



Research Notes 




Steps 



Stage 1; Review Screening Information 

1 . Before rr eeting with the students, get to know more about them by reviewing information collected from 
screening Interviews, tests and writing samples. Review the writing folders and other files of returning 
students. 

2. Locate a quiet arxj private place to complete the Goals List. Allow about 20*30 minutes for each 
interview. 

3. Make sure you have blank copies of the Goals List. (Arxj - the Learning Contract If you are doing both 
at the same time.) 



Stage 2: Getting Started 

1. Greet the student and spend a few minutes chatting. 

2. Make sure the student sits next to you so you can both see the checklist. Even if the student can t read 
what is written, convey the message that competing the checklist Is a shared, joint activity. Tell :he student 
you1l both be using the checklist to plan future activities. 
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SUg* 3: Completing Part I 

1 Ask the student to tell in his or her own words the reason for coming to school now. Ask If there are 
anv reasons the person didn’t want to share with the group, but which the teacher should know. Some 
students may be very specific about their goals; others may just say they "want to be able to read and write 
better in general.' Accept any answers the student gives, without prompting at this point. 



Stage 4: Completing Part II 

1 Explain to the student that you are going to read a list of things people who come to literacy classes 
tvoicallv can do or want to be able to do. Tell the student to let you know if this is something they already 
can do something they want to do or something they have no Interest in. Write a word or two after each 
item to indicate the student’s response. Give students encouragement for the things they already can do. 



Stage 5: Completing Part III and IV 

1 Sometimes reading the list of alternative responses will help students remember a more specific goal 
they have. Ask if the student can think of other things they can do or other interests that have not been 
mentioned. List them under Part III. 

2 Ask the student to think about all the goals that have been mentioned. Which ones are most important 
• right now? Ask them to kJentify the 2 or 3 most important reading goals and 2 or 3 priority writing goals. 

Circle these goals on the checklist or write them under Part IV. If the goal Is a long terni one, such as 
getting a GED, briefly discuss the fact that there may be many short-term goals that will have to be met 
before the long-term one Is achieved. At this point you may want to make some preliminary suggestions. 



SUga 6: Finishing Up 

1. Repeat back to the student a summary of what you understand to be his or her most Important goals. 
Ask the student to clarify if you have misunderstood anything. 

2 Review the reading and writing skSIs the student already has. Point out that they already know a good 
deal about reading and writing, and that the program will build on that prior knowiedgo. 

3. At this point you may want to begin the Learning Contract or set a time to do so. 



•• Materials Required: Previous student records, blank copies of the Goals List 
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GOALS LIST 

Date: Interviewer: 

Part I: In your own words, csn you tslt mo your roatons for coming to school now? 

Port II- Hors sro somo goals othor studonts In this program havo montlonod. Toll mo If this Is 
somothlng you oiroady can dOr somothlng you would Ilka to do, or somothing you roally havo 
no Intorost In. (Writo YES or NO and/or Commonts oftor sach Itom.) 

Porsonal 

Road write your name and address 
Read signs (which ones): 

Read tabels/instructions 

Read/write notes to/from family 

Read and write shopping lists 

Read a calendar, bus schedules. TV guides 

Use a phone book 

Read menus or recipes 

Read bUls 

Write checks 

Read maps 

Read information related to health 
Fill out forms 

Read/write personal letters 

Road the newspaper (which sections): 

Road magazines (which ones) 

Use a dictionary 
Improve handwriting 
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Childrtn 

Read to your children/grandchildren 
Ages: 

Help children with homework 
Read/writo notes from school 
Take part In schod-rolated meetings and events 

Personal - Books and Writing 

Read books for enjoyment (what kind - adventure, mystery, romance, historical, books about 
people): 



Read books to get Information (what kind - personal research, current events. Jobs, chidren, 
health, reitgious, hobbles, entertainment): 



Write for yourself (what kinds - Journal or diary, experiences you've had, acMce for others, your 
opinions, reports about something you’ve read, your lift story or autobiography, other stories, 
poems, words to sor^gs): 



Work 

Fill out 81 job application 

Use reading to find out about Jobo 

Use reading to learn to do your job better or open a business 

Read and write notes from and to co-workers 

Read or write work reports, logs, announcements 

Fill out order forms/lists 

Participate In work-related meetings; take notes. 
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Apply for a library card 
Taka tha drMr>g test 

Partlclpata In community maatings/dubs/rellglous meetings 
Join a group to work on a problem 
Publish a nev >letter or other writing 

Education 

Attend a Job tralnir^g program 

Attefxj classes to leam something new (hobbies, selMmprovement) 
Pass a work*related test 
Get a QED 



Pirt III: Can you think of any othtr goals you hava which wa have not mantlonad? 
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Community 

Register to vote 
Apply for citizenship 
Read leases/contracts 
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Individualized Activity 
Time: 15 - 30 ntn. 

2.4 Using the Learning Contract 



Purpose 



A learning contract is an agreement between a teacher or tutor and the student. Together they decide what the 
student will work on. how he or she will go about achieving this objective, and how they will know when the learner 
has met the objectives. The learning contract is a negotiation between the student, who has needs, and the 
teacher, who has knowledge the student may not have about how to achieve the goal. We generally write learning 
contracts which will take about four to six weeks to complete. At the end of that time we meet with the student 
again, discuss whether or not the goal has been met and rensgotlate a new contract. 



Research Notes 



Malcolm Knowles, one of the best known advocates otaduft education, • 
popularized the use of learning contractsin response to research on adv^ 
learning, frta recent book. Using Ltarninfl:Corrtrmct«; Khow^w 
comments that one of the most significant findings trdnr'research about'' 
adult learning is that when adults go about leeming. sorTfedting: naturalM 
(as contrasted with being taught somethinfA thejt^fiHj^^<BrdctecL 
^B/idence is beginning JO accamulate,,^ hjesaii9^yijf:e^ 
thetcr^fnft&tfve thefjeam 



Steps 



Stage l: Getting Ready 

1. Find a quiet space and sat aside about 10-20 minutes to finish the contract. (First contracts usually take less 
time to fill out rf they are done at the same time as the goals checklist.) 

2. Decide on how long you and the student will work on the learning contract In our program, a learning contract 
is re-evaiuated about once a month. This gives people a charKe to be fairly specific In their goals and to achieve 
a sense of accomplishment. However, we often have time constraints that make it necessary to hold contract 
meetings less frequently. 

3. Quickly review the individual's goals list 



Stage 2: Completing the Interview 

1 . Make sure you sit next to the student with the contract between the two of you. Let the student know that you 
both will get a copy of the teaming contract. Explain what the contract is and why you are doing it. 

2. Look back at the goals checklist you and the student filled out. Review with him or her the most important 
goals listed. Ask the student which ones are most important. 
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1 n«-Wa on one or two goals for each category on the contract; reading, writing and tunrtlonal goals. (Incur 

?ase.“1 a°s^ ask students if they want to complete computer-related goals.) Steer the student toward specific, 
tangible goals. In our programs we try to have the following: 

Reading Goals: For beginners these would involve reading with a tutor or reading b<»ks 
nn tar>e For more advanced students this might involve sustained silent reading in class 
or af^ome ofTctton^^^^^ For both “categories of students, talking about books 

in small groups might be a goal. 

Writina Goal*' Writing goals for us means writing whole pieces of text, whether in writing 
woSops o?as tSlt ou“ experience activity with a tutor. Writing skUis activities 

are drawn from the student-written texts. 

Personal Goals: Those are often functional goals such as learning to write chwks, iMming 
ioTo™ applications or studying for the driver’s test. Personal goals could also invoivo 
working on a coilocttvo group activity. 



4 . 



Write each goal you decide on together in the l-»ft column under WHAT. 



C wnu, take one ooal at a time Think together about what the student w«l do to accomplish the goal. How much 
Le ^aSaSe? he ^ent have any time to work on the goal ^skJe of class? Who can help? Does the 
«k ne^ toS broken down into parts? Be as specific as possible. For example a student might set a gwi of 
writina^ s^ing one letter to a friend. This would involve learning the parts of a letter, writing a first draft. 
Ss^ng iToditl^Kner for spelling, punctuation, etc., and T«Wng a finally to send. In order to improve the 
s?^ent’s wrting skills, the learning contract might also suggest that he attend group mmHessons on writing and 
SkiT H sKer might agree to match him with a tutor to help him with the letter-writing one day a week. 



fi Discuss with the student how you will know if the goal Is accomplished. Will the finished letter be mailed? Will 
fhe SSemgive oral or written reports of the books he or she has read? WHI the teacher -quiz- the student on 
map reading skills by a certain data? if so. write the date on the contract. 



7. Sign the contract. Make sure both the student and the teacher or tutor have a copy. 



Stage S: Planning a Follow-Up Meeting 

1 Agree on a time the student and teacher will meet again to discuss whether the goals havo been met and to 
plan a new learning contract At the follow-up meeting, ask questions such as: 

Did you meet your goal? 

How do you know? 

What did you learn? 

Do you to do fnor^ work /n this srss? Whst? 

How will you use this knowledge outside of class? 

What do you want to do next? 



•• Extra Matariala Required: The student's goals list and a blank learning contract 
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LEARNING CONTRACT 


WHAT? 


HOW? 


READING 




WRITING 




PERSONAL GOALS 




COMPUTER 




CONTRACT ENDING DATE: 
COMMENTS 




LEARNER’S NAME TEACHER’S NAME 


DATE 
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Handout -Day 5 
Usson Plan Sampla #1 

nimjN£ 

I. Topic Used on teimer’s 
need/Merest 

II. Subtopic 

III. Lesson objective 



IV. SkU srea(s) focus 

V. Otherfocus 

VI. Activities 

1. Review 

2. Presentation of new material 



3 . Practice 



4. Appllcttlon 

5 . Homework 



EXAMPLE 

Housing 



Housing Complaints 

State s problem stkI discuss It witti the 
landlord. 

e.g. 'Excuse me. I have a problem.* 

The la broken.* 

The doesn't work.* 

*When wll you Rx k?* 

*1 live at 

Speaking, Reading 

Grammar 



Review vocabulary of household appliances, 
faclltles. and rooms with drawings end 
pictures, matched with words. Review of 
adjectives 'broken*, 'leaky*. 

Present a structured phone conversation or 
dialogue between tenant and landlord, verbal 
first with picture of problem, then wrlttea 
Practice conversation with learner as tertant 
Substitute two ways of making complaints. 

(e.g., the Is broken* or the 

doesn't work*.) 

Leamsr and tutor role play phone 
conversation. Learner substitutes variation 
of complaint and puu In dlfferer* appliance 

or fadlty as tutor polnu to picture (e.g., 
tutor polnu to toleL learner says the tdet b 
broken;* tutor polnu to refrigerator, learner 
uys the refrigerator doesn't work.*) 

Leemar dictates letter of complaint to tutor, 
using sknlar grammar and vocabulary from 
dialogue. Tutor uses a Unguage 
•xperience story. Learner rereads. Tuor 

and learner dbcuu fomt of complaint letter. 

Learner Ukas home latter to read. May try to 
•ubstkuu actual household problems and 

UndkNd'a lume and address, V deairad. 



Days 
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VII. Matsrisis 



VIII. Tutor's notes 



- Plcturts of roocns & housshotd terns 

- Plcturts of broken spplisnces anti 
fsdtlM 

- IntW phone conversation written out 

- Papsrandpen 

Foiiaw-up sessions can Indude other 
variations: 'This Is an emergency.* 'Thera is 
ra haaL* Can also plan a IMenir^ 
comprehension activity for dtrercnt landlord 
questions: *What happened?* *Whereist?* 
'When wa you be home?* 
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Handout • Day 5 
Laason Plan Sample #2 

L«Mon QmI(s) 



ACTIVnYi 

Skill ArM/Othar Foeua 

OblMtlv* 

Matartala 

TIim 

Activity 



ACTIVITY 2 

Skill Araa/Othar Focus 



(baaad on obaarvad/axprassad laamar naad). 

Maka housing complaints 

improva spaaking, raading, writing skBIs 

Vocabulary 

Raviaw 

Drawings, plcturaa, flashcards 
lOmia 

Raviaw housahoid vocabulary; appllancas, 
fadkias, rooms, using drawings and picturas 

Raviaw adjactlvas 'brokan*, ‘laaky* 



Spaaking, Raading 



Objaetiva 

Matariala 

Tima 

Activity 



Prasantation of new matarial 
Writtan dialogua 
20 min. 

Dialogua. Prasant phona dialogua between 
landl^ and tanart; first orally with picture 
of problam, than writtan 

Practica raading dialogua with laamar as 
tanant 

SubstKula two variations of ways of making 

complairks (a.g, *tha doaani work,* 

tha la brokan*) 



ACTIVITY 3 






SkUIAraa/OtharFocua 


- 


Spaaking 


Obiaetiva 


• 


Practica 


Matariala 




Picturas 



Days 
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Activity 



10 min. 

Rolaplay. LMm«r«nd tutor rdt play phon* 
convarsatlon. Laamar substKutas variation o( 
complaint, putting In dWarant applianca or 
faclKy aa tutor points to pictura.(a.g., tutor 
points to toM. laamar says *tha total Is 
brokan'.Tutor poinu to rafrigarator, laamar 
says, *tha rafrigarator doasnl work.*) 



ACTTVITYA 

sun Araa/Othar Focus Raading 



ObjaeUva 


Application 


Matarlals 


Paa paper 


Tima 


ISmIa 


Activity 


Languaga Experience Activity. Laamer 
dictates letter of complaint to tutor, using 
sknlar grammar and vocabUary from 
dialogue. 




Laamar rereads latter of complaint 



Homawork (optional) 



Tutor’s Notss (optional) 
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Handout • Day 5 
Lasson Plan Sample #3 

A. SubisctTcpIc: 

B. Oblaetiva: 



C. Skills: 

D. Other Focus: 

E. Mstartals: 



R Introduction: (10 

1 . Find out what laamer knows about AIDS. 

2. dear up misconcaptions, H any. 



G. AetMtlaa: 

1. Raading (20 min.) 

a. Go over pamphlet that gives general Information on 
AIDS. Be sure learner has understanding of: 

** What AIDS is 
•• Who Is affected by It 
** Howitlatra.nsmitted 

b. Have learner make list of new vocabulary words and 
be sure s/he understands meanings. 

2. Listening (20 min) 

a. Tel learner you are going to listen to a recording 
about AIDS; learner shoUd try to write a list of 
the main points. 

b. Ustan to recording. 

c. Go over list with learner. 



AIDS 

To pr;-:pare learner for informal lecture on AIDS AWARENESS 
to be given at workplace. 

Listening, Reading 

VocabUary 

Pamphiat on AIDS, newspaper artlda about local boy with 
AIDS, cassette of NFR's ‘Considar the Issues* segment on 
AIDS and cassette player. 

I.) 



H. Additional Activttles: (20 min) 

1. Ask learner's opinion about AIDS recording and 
encourage dicussioa 

2. Have learrwr look at picture and headline of 
newspaper story. Ask prediction questlono. Have 
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lMm«r TMd artldi. Ask qutstlons to be sure that 
learner has understood the main points of the article. 
Have him/her write them down as s/he points them 
out Ask learner's opinion of article and encourage 
discussion. 

3. Have learner make list of new vocabulary words and 
be sure s/he understands meanings. 



I. Homework: 



Learner wU take notes on the main points of AIDS lecture at 
workplace. 



J. FollowHip: 



Learner wH bring notes to next tutoring session and go over 
them with tutor. 



K. Feedback: 




Ptga 236 



Days 






EnglUk 01 a Stcond Langnagi CurricMlum Guidifor Training Voluntur Tntortt (c) 19S9. Commonwtaltk LiUracy Campaign, !nc. 
R^prinM wifA PirmiuiQn, AwailahU from Aoailahitfrom Bnroan of Adult Education , DOE, 13BS Hancock, Quincy, MA. 
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Session: Planning Leaaona 



Handout: 
Summary Shaat 



Ideas For Learner-Centered Lesson Plans 



Varying activitlea: 

The focus of the lesson plan should be to facilitate students' learning rather than teachers' teaching. 
The question shotdd be: "What can the students do to learn this concept?" rather than "What can the 
teacher say or do to teach this concept?". The key to focusing on learning rather than teaching is to 
plan a variety of activities for the students to participate in rather than a series of concepts for the 
teacher to teach. 



Varying group aize: 

When the teacher is interacting \rith the entire class at the same time, learners only have a small 
fraction of the time to actively participate. By having the learners work in pairs and small groups as 
well as individually or as a whole group, a teacher is fipee to observe, coach and facilitate the actual 
learning process more closely. 



Integrating learner goals: 

To be truly learner-centered, the lesson needs to include materials and issues which respond to the 
leameris goals. These learner goals need to be integrated \rith the books, curriculum and materials 
from the program's goals. 
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Handout: 




Instructions for Planning Lessons Small Group Activity 




Each group should include at least one participant who has actually tried one of the Investigative or 
Problem-Posing Activities in the classroom. Using that participants class as an example, the group 
should help draft 

an actual lesson plan that incorporates and follows up on what that participant learned about his/her 
learners from the Investigative/Problem-Posing Activity. 

For example, if in trying out the "Community Mapping Activity" with a class, it was discovered that 
the hospital is a scary place because students don't understand aU the forms and procedures, the 
group may want to plan a lesson around this issue: maybe a role play on asking questions of doctors, 
practice in tilling out forms, etc. The lesson may also include actmties on other issues, if the group 
chooses. The sample lesson plan formats may be used or the group may devise its own format 

The lesson plan should be recorded on newsprint to be shared with the other groups. 

If more than one person in your small group has done an Investigative/Problem-Posing Activity with 
his/her class and wants to plan a lesson, the small group itself can divide so that more than one lesson 
plan is introduced. 



O 
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Handout: 



List of All Techniques and Activities Presented in SABES Orientation 


Tochnique or Activity 


Session introduced 


Map Activity 


Introduction and Goals 


Small Group Woilc 


What is literacy?, Lesson Planning 


Brainstorming 


What is literacy? 


Force Field Analysis 


Materials 


Information Gaps Grid 


Learner in Community: Investigative Ac:tivities 


Mapping (also called Community Mapping) 


Learner in Commun%: Investigative Activities 


Personal Landmarks 


Learner in Community: Investigative Activities 


Historical Timeline 


Learner in Conummify: Investigative Activities 


Sticker Activity 


The Big Picture 


Good/How to Improve Evaluation 


Day One Evaluation 


Problem Posing with Pictures 


Learner in Commimi^ Problem-Posing 


Group Drawing 


Learner in Community: Problem-Posing 


AIM Approach 


Learner in Community: Problem-Posing 


Role Play 


Learner in Community: Problem-Posing 
Assessment 


Jigsaw Activity 


Techniques and Methods 


Language Experience Activity 


How Adults Learn 


Energy Graph Evaluation 


Day Two Evaluation 


Dialogue Journal Writing 


Learner in Community: 
Learner-Centered Approach 



Activities Presented as Part of Jigsaw Activity: 



1. Directed Reading Activity 

2. Map Gap Actmty 

3. Information Gap: 

Twentieth Century Tune line 

4. How Long is a Name? 

Learning about Mean, Median and Mode 



5. Decisions, Decisions 

6. Newspaper Headline Match 

7. Problem-Sohing Chart 

8. Concentration 
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Handout: 
Evaluation Form: 

Page 1 of 3 



Written Evaluation Form 



1. This Orientation is designed, to provide new adult basic education practitioners with skills and 
knowledge about approaches, theories, resources, and background information for working with 
adtdts. To what extent did the Orientation meet this objective? 



2. What skills, knowledge or approaches do you feel you stQl want to learn more about? 



3. One of the goals of this Orientation was to increase your knowledge and understanding of’ 
the adidt learner. In what ways has the Orientation changed or reinforced your perspective 
in this area? 
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Handout: 
Evaluation Form: 

Page 2 of 3 




4. 



Rease rate the Orientation sessions on a scale of 1-5 (5 being the highest) . 



a What is literacy? 
content 
activities 

presentation/ facilitation 

handouts 

Suggestions for improvement 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2.3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



b. Materials 
content 
activities 

presentation/ facilitation 
handouts 



1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 

4 



5 

5 

5 

5 



Suggestions for improvement 




c. 



The Learner in the Community (3 parts) 



content 1 

activities 1 

presentation/facilitation 1 

handouts 1 



2 

2 

2 

2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



5 

5 

5 

5 



Suggestions for improvement 



d. The Big Picture: ABE 
content 
activities 

presentation/facilitation 

handouts 



1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 

4 



5 

5 

5 

5 



Suggestions for improvement 
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Handout: 
Evaluation Form: 

Page 3 of 3 



e. Techniques and Methods Oigsaw Acti^dty) 



content 1 2 

activities 1 2 

presentation/facilitation 1 2 

handouts 1 2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



5 

5 

5 

5 



Suggestions for improvement 



t How Adults Learn as Indi^dduals 



content 1 

acti^dties 1 

presentation/facilitation 1 

handouts 1 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



Suggestions for improvement 



g. Assessment 
content 
activities 

presentation/ facilitation 
handouts 

Suggestions for imniprowment 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



h. Planning Lessons 
content 
activities 

presentation/ facilitation 

handouts 

Suggestions ior improvement 



1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 

4 



5 

5 

5 

5 



If you have additional suggestions fo*" overall improvement of the Orientation, please include them on 
the back of this sheet Thank you for your feedback! 
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Handout: 






Continuum of Knowledge and Skill Development 



Exposure to new 
skiD or knowledge 


Deepening 

Familiarity 


Try out new skDl or 
knowlec'ge 


Refine/develop 
comfort vdth skill 
or knowledge 


Teach others 


(You partcipate) 
Workshop 
Mini-courses 
Conferences 
Study circles 
Peer observation 


Peer observation 


In classroom or 
program 


Peer observation / 
coaching or mentor 
coaching 


(You teach) 
Workshop 
Writing articles 
Mini-courses 
conferences 
Study circle 
Peer coaching 




by Barbara Gamtr and CriiUnt Smith. 



o 
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Handout: 



Questions For Written Reflection 

1. How will you use the skills and knowledge you have gained, as a result of this Orientation, 
inyourworK? 



2. Name one or two goals that you now have for yourself as an adult educator 
(either short-term or long-term). 



3. What steps can you take during the next few months to reach those goals? 



Please fold and place in envelope. Write your name and address on the envelope. 
Return to the facilitator. 
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Alternative Agenda 

This agenda is designed for four, 4-hour sessions (IG hours total) to be conducted over any time span (2-6 
weeks). 

Day One 

1. Introduction and Goals 

2. What is literacy? 

3. Materials 

4. The Learner in the Community: Investigative Activities(Part 1) 

Ddly Evaluation 

Day Two 

5. The Learner in the Community: Problem-Posing Activities (Part 2) 

6. How Adults Learn 

7. Techniques and Methods 
Daily Evaluation 

Day Three 

8. The Learner in the Community: Learner-Centered Approach 
(Parts) 

9. Connecting to Resources and Support Systems 

10. The Big Picture 

11. Lesson Planning 
Daily Evaluation 

Day Four 

12. Assessment 

13. Reflecting on Learning and Future Goals 

14. Experience of Being an Adult Educator 

15. Written Evaluation and Conclusion 
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Alternative Agenda 



Day 1 



Introduction & Goals (KR/JP) 
The Big Picture (KR) 

What is Literacy? (KR) 

Break 

LC: Investigative Activities (JP) 
Learner in Community 
Reflections/Evaluation (KR/JP) 



Day 2 



How Adults Learn (KR)* 
volunteers Assessment (KR) 
planning 
Break 

Techniques/Methods (JP) 
Reflections/Evaluation (JP/KR) 



Day 3 

LC; Problem-Posing (JP) 
Break 

Planning Lessons (KR) 
Reflections/Evaluation (KR) 



Day 4 

LC; Learner-Centered Approaches/ 
Resources (JP) 

Materials (JP) 

Break 

Experience of Being a Teacher (KR) 
Final Evaluation/Wrap-Up (KR) 



6;00-6;30 PM 
6;30-6;45 PM 
6;45-7;30 PM 
7;30-7;45 PM 
7;45-9;15 PM 

9;15-9;30 PM 



6;00-6;45 PM *Make sure there are enough 
6;45-7;30 PM K try Invest, activity for 

7;30-7;45PM lesson 
7;45-9;15 PM 
9;15-9;30 PM 



6;00-7;15 PM 
7;15-7;30 PM 
7;30-9;00 PM 
9;00-9;30 PM 



6;00-6;45 PM 
6;45-7;30 PM 
7;30-7;45 PM 
7;45-9;00 PM 
9;00-9;30 PM 
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One Model of an Orientation Reunion 
(Contributed by Andy Nash) 

2hcurs 

L Previous to the reunion, ask participants to bring in an experience, material, lesson plan, etc. that either 
worked well for them or with which they had difficulty in their classrooms. Ask them to be prepared to sliare 
that with other members of the group. 

n. At reunion, a participant shares his/her experience with the others. A&?r general discusrion, ask all pardci- 
p>ants if they can isolate in this eaqierience anything which contributes to a good class or anything which should 
be avoided in order to have a good class. Continue through group, having each participant share an experience. 
If group is very laige (over 15) , break into two smaller groups to share, 
approx. 1 hour, 15 minutes 

in. "Controversies" activity; around room, post three signs: "Agree", "Not Sure", and "Disagree". Explain that 
the puipose of this activity is just to generate discusaon about teadiing, not to get consensus or to see who 
agrees with vdiom. Upon hearing (and/ or reading on newsprint) the statement, participants should physically 
move toward the area under the agn that indicates their opinion; Le., whether they agree, disagree or are 
unsure about the statement Then, the facilitator asks several members from each grouping to explain why they 
have that opinion. Explain that participants are free to move to another agn anytime they wish, if they are 
p>ersuaded by another's explanation. 

Continue going through statements. You can cover about 5 statements in 45 minutes or so, depending on the 
amount of discussioa 



approx. 45 minutes 

Statomonts 

1. It's important to good teaching that every class be frin. 

2. When students are not SiOtivated, it's because the curriculum is not rebranding to their needs and interests. 

3. The road to good teaching lies in continually expanding your repertoire of teaching techniques and activities. 

4. A learner-centered classroom is one in which the teacher makes decisions about course content based on 
information about students' lives. 

5. K, for example, an ESL program is truly learner-centered, the students should be able to decide that they 
don't want to study with a teacher who has an accent 

6. Certain communities of learners don't like learner-centered models of education, and therefore, there's really 
no way to find out their goals and needs. 
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Counseling Packet 



Definitions of Counseling 

The following are areas that Counselors may 
encounter. Every Counselor is not necessarily mandated 
to deal with each of these areas. In order to meet the 
needs of the students, Programs will tend to focus on 
particular areas. 

Advisor 

Advocacy 

Assessment (Academic or Psychological) 

Career/Occupational 

Crisis 

Educational 

Guidance 

Personal 

Referral 



Tkt C^ulUiling Workgroup. Coumsiling im Adult Basie Educa tion Proerami: A Rttourct Guidt. AugUit 1991. 
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T^pes of Counseling 

Assessment- This is the intake and assessment information gathered at 
the beginning of the student’s involvement with the program. 

Career- This type of counseling explores what a person wants to ac- 
complish in their occupational life and what is needed in order to ac- 
complish that goal. 

Vocational- Similar to career counseling, vocational counseling explores 
the types of work at which a person is good and their interests. 

Educational- After assessing what type of vocational area is best educa- 
tional counseling aids a person in exploring the options for education. 

Advocacy- In general, this means making calls, writing or accompany- 
ing a student to another agency . order to ensure quality service. 

Personal- This type of counseling explores the student’s personal life- 
home, family, relationships, family of origin, etc. in order to ensure 
optimal performance in the program. 



Counseling- a discussion of ideas and opinions that can result in the 
counselor giving advice. 

Therapy- the treatment and cure of diseases. 



Thi Coun$iling Workgroup, CoMusilim^ iu Adult Basic Edutation ProBrami: A Guidt. Auguot 1991, 
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Chapter 5 
Counseling 



Counseling is the process programs use to suppon students in their attempts to 
identify and achieve their personal, academic, and vocational goals. A blend of coun- 
seling and instruction enables the program to work with the student as a whole person — 
addressing the students' psychological or affective needs in order to facilitate their 
aHainment of academic or vocational skill objectives. The importance of counseling 
■for adults who may feel trapped outside the maiostieaffl of society cannot be under- 
ei6mated. Indeed, practitioners across all sectors in the NALP study have stated that 
instruction and learning are hampered by the students' lack of confidence, difficult life 
situaudnsVand inadequate study skills. Some practitioners believe that learning cannot 
even take place until the overload of personal problems and some of the resulting 
psychological blocks to learning are addressed. This does not mean that the .program 
(feelf provides true therapeutic services— although many programs do employ cenifled 
counselors. Students with serious problems, such as alcoholism or drug abuse, must 
be referred to an appropriate social service or mental health agency. However, programs 
do build strategies aimed at strengthening the students' self-concepts, buttressing their 
morale and motivation, and drawing them out of any feelings of isolation or alienation. 

Counseling may begin during student onenution; in fact, as described in the 
preceding chapter, orientation is a form of counseling. This Arst stage of .counseling 
IS usually aimed at helping students identify or clarify their goals and match those 
goals to the goals of specific instructional programs. Goal clarificatioa may grow out . 
of a discussion of the results of diagnostic testing ora discussioti of the information 
students have provided on registration or self-assessment fonns. From the beginning, 
students need a realistic picture of what the program can <k> for them and- what they 
must do to derive the full benefit froth pirucipation in the program. If they are in- 
adequately prepared or unable to assume the responsibilities that partkipadon in the 
program may entaif, students may be counseled not to enter the program and may be 
referred instead to another agency or program that can better sene their needs. 

It is important to remember that counseling a student out of pattidpidoo need 
not be a hanb measure or an avenue of last resort. Effective counseling can work to 
assure such students that the reason for the suggestion is to help them fiod the conditions 
or environment in which they will experience success, DuaUaii stodcMlii nprognm 
that is inappropriate or for which they are unprepared pava thT'wiy M ‘a^tlter 
experience at failure in an educational setting. Ideally, the 
students determine what is needed to help them succettfully ntodt ibatr govaodwould ' 
be able to refer such students to mother more appropriate prograsu 

Because successful goal an linment is the objea of ongoingiast t uctioo, the support 

service of counseling must also l« ongoing and ditectly tied to tfa^ingpKtii^ 



EfTteUet Adult fM .ra n Pntraau: A Praetitiomtr’i Guidt. Editti by Rinii S. Ltrcht, Ed. D., Tk$ Nttmerb, Inc. Bated en thtfindinp of 
tkt National Adnlt Utaraty Projaet. 1985, Cambridtt Book Company. 
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68 / EFFECTIVE ADULT LITERACY PROGRAMS 

Thus, counseling may be offered as part of whatever assessment techniques the pngnm 
uses. Discussions at these points are usually focused on how well the students are 
progressing, encouraging them to continue and boosting their morale by clearty dent* 
onstrating how far they have advanced toward their ultimate goals. For those wlw have 
been uncomfortable or unsuccessful, alternative instructional strategies or materials 
may be suggested. Such ongoing counseling support is vital to retaining students in 
the program. Automatic promotion from one step to the next in the instructional process 
smacks of the traditional educational system that failed to meet the students’ needs 
earlier in life. Without some kind of reassurance that real Khievement is occurring 
and some means for making adjustments in the methods or materials the program uses, 
students may well become discouraged or disaffected and leave the program. 

Once students have come to the end of the program's instructional cycle, additional 
counseling support may be offered in the form of one-to^ne exit interviews or a wrap- 
up class session. In employment and training programs, pan of the focus of an exit 
interview may be on job placement. In other programs, pan of the discussion may 
involve suggestions for future training and ways of maintaining the skills that have 
been learned. Programs that provide post-instruction counseling recognize that although 
students have acquired new skills through the program, their life situatioitt may not 
have changed radically. They need to review their accomplishments and be encouraged 
to use their new skills in their jobs, homes, and communities. Beyond their value to 
the students, exit interviews can be useful in the program's efforts to evaluate the 
relative effectiveness of the program from the perspective of the students. 

The counseling support offered before, during, or after instructiofi is generally a 
responsibility shared by counselors and teachers, though programs without full-time 
counselors will necessarily rely heavily on the teaching staff. When the counseling 
function falls to tesching or administrative suff. programs must make some provision 
to ensure that such staff are sufTiciently prepared to deal with counseling issues as well 
as making some provision for outside support services. As in orientation, professional 
staff may involve cunent or fotmar snidents as part of the counseling ef(>rt. 

Within this chapter, we will examine the counseling functions that occur at variou.*> 
points during the instructional process and the roles played by teachers, counselors, 
the students* peers, and ouuide agencies. 

WHAT PO PROGRAMS WANT 
COUI^NG TO DO? 

As wt hm’dbcHbcd U. counseling in most llteiKy programs is broadly deniied' ~ 
to include any aetWhy designed to provide advice or psychological support to studentv 
from the begihaing to the end of 'the instructional cycle (and possibly beyond if tM^*^ 
program engages iii follow-up studies). Internal counseling activities are generally 
linked to (I) pte-insttuctioo activities of oiiematioo. diagnostic testing, and placement.' 

(2) ongoing assessment; and (3) final evaluation and follow-up. In the following pagn. 
we will examine each of these three phases of counseling. 



Elf itc tist Adult Littracy Protraau: A Praetilioutr’s Cuidi . Ediltd by Rinii S. L*relt$, Ed, D., Tk$ N$tmork, Inc. Based an tbs findings of 
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Pre-Instruction Activities and 
Counseling 

.• .k . rfo before students beein their instructional program 

m» ak. bj c«rully mkiching Ml>m knd progam goals 

for a successful learning expcnen > One-to-one orientation interviews 

and clearly explaining the ^als helpina prostram staff identify 

™y.ap,o.piss«.s^,.n^ 

those students who might need to M reiea ' ^ detail in Chapter 6) 

“"SL opaoralion apP Piagaosllc “S 

is some danger in exclusively defining pp P 

in the educators- terms. Students. to express those desires 

wish to learn, and some . bj^btained by using a self-assess- 

and opinions. Student-generated information may be oetam J ^ents 

may provide answers lo the been adapted from one used 

ilr;:".™ "^Smrvoor uam„g- a-bO baa P.l.l«ra,a„ oaaO ...y 
Simple language. 




(1) What kinds of things would you like to learn in this program. 

. I J kmu.'i rWhat do vou already know how to do?) 

(2) What skills do you already have, iwnat co y 7 

(3) What skills would you like to get better at? 

(4) What did you most like learning about in school? 

(5) What did you last like learning about in school? 

,« Wb« a«bj.c» war. barPaar for yoo in «bool7 Wba. .a. barrl about aacb on.7 
(„ V^a. am rba bna. ways for you .0 faam 
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way. Put a J under ”some” if it would be OK to learn new things that way. 
Put a J under "not at all” if you don’t like to leant that way.) 



A Lot Some Not at All 



working with my hands 
learning in a group 

listening to someone explain something 
reading by myself 
learning from TV programs 
seeing something for myself rather than being 
told about it 

using a computer to learn 

seeing films or videoupes 

listening to a speech 

listening and taking notes 

doing work sheets 

having someone give me examples 

having someone show me how to do something 

doing something over and over until I get it 

practicing something by myself 

working with another student 

doing homework 

explaining something to someone who doesn’t 
know it 

asking questions 

listening to a teacher lecturing 

learning under pressure when thete is a deadline 

memorizing 

learning on my own— by myself 



(8) Do you like to study when 

(Check only the ones that are true for you.) 

it’s quiet 

there is music in the background 

other people arc around but they are quiet 

other people ate around and they are talking 

- you are by yourself 

other 

(9) Do you want your work checked by your teacher right after you do Uj (aeck 
one.) 



ye* 

it doesn’t maner 
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( 10) When do you best understand directions? (Check one.) 

when you arc told what they are 

when you read them by yourself 

it doesn’t matter 

it depends on 

(11) Do you read just for fun? (Check one.) 

yes 

no 

( 12) What kinds of things do you read? (Check all that are true for you.) 

magazines 

newspapers 

books 

comics/canoons 

other 

( 13) If you work, do you read on your job? (Check one.) 




If yes, what do you read? 



( 14 ) How often do you read? "(Check one.) 

cvcjy day 

two or three times a week 

once a week 

hardly ever 

never 

(15) How long can you read before you get tired? (Check one.) 

— S minutes - 45 minutes — longer 

— - to minutes - I hour 

- . 30 minutes __ 2 hours 

(16) Do you like to take tests? (Check one.) 

yes Why? -- ‘ 

no Why? 

I don’t care. Why? 
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(17) When you do not undersiand something, is it 

(Check one.) 

easy for you to abk questions? 

hard for you to abk questions? 

Tell why: 

(18) Did you like answering this questionnaire? (Check one.) 

not really 

yes 

(19) Do >ou think you learned anything about vourself as a learner by doing it? 
(Check one ) 

not really 

yes 



Once Students have been placed in a program that is appropriate to their needs 
and learning styles, there is at least one other prt- instruction counseling function that 
programs may provide. Secause students have been out of school fora period of time, 
they may need to be reonented to the kinds of study skills that will enable them to get 
the most out of the classes* print materials, and individualized tutoring sessions. How* 
ever, the kinds of study skills that programs communicate to adult students must take 
into account the fact that many students work and many live in an environment that 
IS not conducive to home study. The only study time the students may have is the time 
that they spend m the program's classrooms, and even that time may not always find 
students well rested and free enough of other worries to give their full concentration 
to instructional activities. Therefore, a^counseling session that helps students with 
strategies to manage their study/leaming time effectively may be important for adult 
"second chance " learners with family, job, and community responsibilities. 

Ongoing Assessment and Counseling 

It is unwise to assume that progress will automatically follow once students have 
begun the instructional program. Many students may be unused to voicing their ob- 
jections to people they perceive to be in positions of authority, and they may drop out 
of the program rather than complain that they do not understand the matenal or are 
uncomfortable with the way it is taught. If students are not aware that adjustments can 
be made in the pace or kind of instruction, they may assume that they must either^ 
accept what they ate being given or leave the program. Students who are bored or 
uncomfortable may assume that is the way it is supposed to be; they will believe that 
something is wrong with there, not that something may be wrong with the matenal or 
the instructional methodology. 



I 
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It is important, then, to have counseion. teKhen. or others initiate informal as 
well as formal counseling opportunities in which the learners' views on the program 
anO their progress m it art openly solicited. Until the learners art comfonablt with 
program staff and the program requirements, counselors may need to be more than 
simply available to students: they may need to be **pro*active*' and reach out to them. 

*rhere are several points in the instructional CMOcess that are also excellent op- 
portunities to check the emotional temperatures of the students. For example, programs 
often Khedule frequent informal or forma! assessment tests to ensure that students are 
indeed mastering the objectives of the instructional program. (7>.e$e assessment tech- 
niques axe discussed in detail in Chapter 6.) TeKhers can discuss assessment test 
results, and by listening closely and demonstrating a willingness to hear objections, 
teachers can elicit information useful in making adjustments for students who arc not 
mastering the instructional objectives. However, even students who are successful in 
mastering the objectives set by the program may have lost sight of the relationship 
between the steps they have taken and their ultimate goals; they may be vaguely pleased 
that they have done what they were asked to do. but they are not necessarily interested 
in or challenged by what they've been doing. Using assessment sessions as counseling 
opponunitics by connecting learning successes to ultimate goals is an excellent way 
of reinforcing instructions! gains and reaffirming the students* goals. 

Tying some form of counseling to the program's assessment techniques is also 
one way of gauging the effectiveness of the program in meeting individual student 
needs. To further enhance this technique* programs should build and share the total 
instructional plan with students. If the plan is presented to students in the form of a 
printed record sheet, they can chart theirown progress and see how each step relates 
to their ultimate goal. Sections for student and teacher comments, including changes 
in the plan, provide a means of keeping the students actively involved in structuring 
their individualized instruaional program. Exhibit 5.2 is adapted from a form used by 
a program that has an cight«>]vcck instructional cycle with three scheduled counseling 
interviews. 



EXHIBIT 5*2 S?udant Progress Summary Document 

Name: - Instructor 

Age: Counselor 

Home telephone: Work telephone: 

Dates for goal-setting sessions: * 

Entxy interview: 

Midpoint interview: 

Exit interview: 
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t 

Diagnostic sununary; 

Diagnostic instrument used: ^ 

Diagnostic test results; 

Reading grade level: 

trades completed in school: 

Instructional plan: 

Segment I (weeks 1-3) 

Goals: 

Skill objectives to be achieved (describe instructional materials to be used): 

Skill objectives mastered (describe how mastery was demonstrated and give 
dates): 

Comments: 

Instructor 

Studenr 

Segment 2 (weeks 4-€) 

Goals: 

Skill objectives to be achieved (describe instrucuonal materials to be used): 

f 

Skill objectives mastered (describe how mastery was demonstrated and give 
dates): 

Comments: 

Instructor: 

Student: 
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Segment 3 (weeks 7-8) 



Goals: 




dates): 

Comments: 

Instructor 

Student: 

Summary evaluation at end of program 

Evaluation instrument used: 

Evaluation test results: 

Reading grade level: 



Achievement of goals and skill objectives: 
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Program Exit and Counseling 

As noted in Chapter 1 and throughout the text, a central conclusion of the NALP 
study is that the i TosuIffiCiivc programs were those that cj;^d.an educational system 
that wove all the components of the program into a coherent and integrated design and 
that located this educational system within the context of a community's overall social 
service delivery system. Inherent in this concept of effective programs is the notion 
that these programs can act as brokers, referring their participants to other partners in 
the system, including community colleges, job traini'’g and job placement services, 
and so on. Also inherent in this concept is the notion that the students* participation 
in one program is only part of what may be a lifelong learning process. 

Thus, as students complete their instructional programs, they may meet with 
counselors or teachers to review what has happened and to explore wiiat could happen 
in the future. By using a form such as the one shown in Exhibit 5.2. students can 
compare the results of their diagnostic tests to the results of their final evaluation tests 
and cast a backward glance over me skill objectives they have mastered and the general 
goals they have achieved. At this point, students might challenged to take their 
education a step further through other services the literacy program provides or in 
training programs offered by other agencies or educational institutions with which the 

literacy program is linked. ^ . , 

In employment and training programs, students may be referred to an employer 

or promoted within their current places of employment based on satisfactory completion 
of the program, or they may be given advice on how to go about finding employment 

using the skills they have learned in the program. 

For students who will have no further contact with the literacy program or other 
educational institutions, there are at least two other kinds of counseling that programs 
may offer. Students may need advice on how to maintain their skills* and they may 
need advice on how to cope with possible conflicts m the environmenl in which they 
live and work. Programs know from jeanting theory research and personal expenence 
that skills once learned will be forgotten over time— at least to some degree if they 
are not used regularly. Thus, they may discuss with students the opportunities that 
exist for continuing skill practice; this may be as simple as suggesting that students 
regularly read the newspaper, subscribe to a magazine, jem a book club, or join a 
religious study group. 

From the beginning of the program, some students may have experienced conflicts 
with their spouses, family members, or peers in their neighborhoods or 
and they have looked to their teachers and fellow students for support in their quest 
for self-improvement. Once they ate out of the program, the support network my 
disappear. It took great courage for the students to make changes in their «>ves.^^ it 
will take courage to maintain those changes in the face of such corniwnts u t» 
do you think you are?” and wish you'd never gone to that school, S'u^U may 
feel very much alone after they leave the program, feeling twuide ‘ 

ronment vet not a part of a new one. Some programs tackle these 
exit interviews or in group ”rap sessions” among departing students and other former 
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students. Other programs offer continuing support on a follow*up basis to those that 
leave the program. 

WHOM DO PROGRAMS INVOLVE 
IN COUNSELING? 

The first step in building a counseling plan is to determine what counseling support 
the progrlm wants or is able to give the students; the second step is to determine who 
is available to deliver that support. Depending on the staffing pattern of the program 
and the specific aspects of counseling one is talking about, students may derive coun- 
seling support from their teachers, on-site counselors, peers, or personnel in an outside 
agency. Economic or other constraints may make it impc:sible to structure a ”bes of 
all possible worlds” plan complete with certified counselors who have adult education 
experience. Programs may therefore need to consider what in-service training they 
need to supply to equip the available people to do an effective joSi' as well as to identify 
agencies that can supply services on a referral basis. Programs also must evaluate the 
kind of time involved in delivering counseling support from the perspectives of both 
the student and the program staff. Students should not be shortchanged on counseling 
support any more than they should be shortchanged on instruction, and program staff 
need ways of managing the multiple rofes they may be asked to perform. 

Within this section, we will examine how programs have answered the question 
of who should or can deliver counseling support as well as what programs must consider 
when limited human and financial resources necessiute the compoundirtg of staff duties. 

The Role of Teaching Staff 

Although teachcre arc seldom formally-tnined in counseling skills, they occupy 
the ••front linc’^— <hcy arc the* people who have the most frequent contact and the 
closest relationship with the students. Students thus naturally come to their teachers 
with a host of personal and domestic crises as well as problems related to the instruc- 
tional program. Some teachers take pride in developing close personal relationships 
with their students, while others believe that giving advice or guidance in pcrsonil 
maners should be left t > highly skilUd professional counselors. 

The teachers* primary role is to facilitate the students* acquisition of the target 
skills of the program* and this role is a demanding one— especially in large programs 
where individual teachers t *.y be responsible for fiffy to one hundred students. In order 
to help students acquire skius, however, teachers will necessarily provide some degree 
of counseling when they share and act on the results of diagnostic tests* assessment 
measures* and final evaluative tests. Forms such as the one shown in Exhibit 5,2 or 
those shown in Chapter 7 (•‘Instructional Methods and Materials* arc a convenient 
means of managing the delivery of instructional counseling: icKhcrs can set aside tiige 
for such counseling as pan of their routine* and the program developer can explain to 
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the teachers what minimum counseling support the teachers are expected to provide. 

Whether or not programs employ professional counselors, teachers must be able 
to identify the need for counseling services beyond those they are equipped to provide 
and must have enough skill to guide students in the direction of professional help. In- 
service training sessions can offer teachers profiles of possible counseling problems, 
and presentations by on-site counselors or personnel from outside agencies can make 
teachers aware of the options that are open to them. During these training sessions, 
programs should make clear to teachers just how much responsibility they are expected 
to take on. Because the role of teachers is to facilitate instruction., it is important that 
they not be overburdened to the point at which instructional time is seriously curtailed. 



The Role of Counseling Staff 



More than half of the programs visited in the course of the NALP study employ 
full-time counselors on staff. However, interviews with these counselors revealed that 
a major portion of their time is consumed with intake procedures (including initiation 
and maintenance of formal records), orientation activities, and testing responsibilities 
rather than direct counseling services. Program directors may have no choice but to 
rely on counselors to perform administrative duties. They may regard counselors as 
being in the best position to inteipret the data gathered from tests and teachers and to 
make recommendations for the general good of the program, and they may not have 



a large enough budget to enable them to free counselors from these tasks. Directors 
recognize that the counselors' time is finite and that time devoted to general admin- 
istrative duties will limit the counselors’ ability to respond to the demand for indivi- 
dualized academic, personal, crisis, and vocational counseling. The challenge is to 
find ways to tap the counselors’ expertise for the benefit of individual students without 
sacrificing services that the program as a whole may need. 

Counselors may have the opportunity to offer advice and support to students as 
they inte.pret test scores and recommend class placement. The advice may be com- 
municated directly in one-to-one interviews, or more indirectly through comments oh 
a printed form. Because counselors can anticipate some of the adjustments adults need 
to make with regard to work, family, and friends, they are the ideal people to address 
these issues in the orientation session. Tlieir training will also enable them to make 
comments designed to help students overcome possible anxiety, low self-esteem, a 
sense of failure, or a lack of confidence. 

Beyond giving advice to individuals or groups of students. counKlors may be 
called upon to share their expertise with teachers through in-service training sessions 
so that teachers can provide some of the direct services that the counselors do not have 
time to give. They may also conduct sensitivity-training sessions for all program suff 
who come in contact with the studenu. 

One volunteer effort in Rorida, Community Volunteerism sponsored by the School 
Board of Levy County, has taken a novel approach to supporting learners in a tradition^ 
adult basic education program. Volunteers art reemited and trained by professionaT 
counselors to provide one-to one counseling and social support to prognm participants. 
Essentially, what has been created is a "buddy system" that ensures that learners have 
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access to the individualized attention of another person who is committed to helping 
make this educational experience a success. 

The Role of the Students' Family 
and Peers 

A number of programs have successfully implemented peer counseling or buddy 
systems. Such strategies arc inexpensive, and they may reduce the amount of time 
teachers or counselors would otherwise need to devote to an advisor’s role. Perhaps 
their chief value lies in allowing students to share experiences and learn that their 
problems, though overwhelming at times, are not unique. When other adults reveal 
how ihey solved particular problems, all participants derive invaluable personal support 
while developing critical problem-solving skills. Participating in peer groups also en- 
ables Students to form friendships that reduce the feeling of isolation and provide a 
network of support outside the program. 

Students can be brought together with their peers in any number of ways. One 
program on the West Coast organizes two-wcek to three-week camps to foster group 
activity and support. Many programs formulate small-group activities as part of their 
instructional strategy. Such activities might be directly aimed at counseling issues or 
at such basic survival skills as banking, health care, and legal rights. The teacher’s 
role in such sessions is that of a facilitator or moderator wjth the real learning proceeding 
from group problem solving. 

Students can al.so derive support from their spouses, families, or others close to 
them. If these people reinforce the importance and value students place on their ed- 
ucational attainment, they will .provide students with added motivation to accomplish 
their goals. One way programs may involve these, **sicnificant others** in the learning 
process is to hold an open house, inviting students to bring guests to see the program 
and to discuss the goals of the program, the instructional philosophy, and the outcomes 
for the learners. Students might also be encouraged to talk with those close to them 
about their learning experience or, should they choose, to ask them for help in com- 
pleting assignments or learning tasks. 

The Role of Outside Agencies 

Most literacy programs recognize that they cannot provide all the services that 
students art likely to need. Therefore, they must maintain a strong referral network 
composed of community, social service, and mental health agencies. These organiza- 
tions can provide the necessary backup for students who need long-term help, therapy, 
or other forms of social and financial support. Programs may also gather information 
about such sources of additional help as crisis hotlines and shelters and make it readily 
available to students so that the students themselves can take the initiative to seek 
additional help when they feel a need for it — whether they feel that need while they 
are still in the program or after they have left it. 
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Some programs forge a true partnership with an outside agency, such as the state 
rehabilitation agency, to provide a combination of services for pamcular target pop- 
ulations. For example, the students of one youth program in the NALP study live 
together in u group home; the counselc/and head teacher in the program find it wise 
to meet weekly with the social work'^rs who supervise the program’s students in the 
group home. 

Whether programs work in true partnerships or merely through referrals, it is 
imponant for programs to clarify wi:at counseling services they can provide themselves 
and to make sure that other agencies within the program’s network arc equally clear 
about what the program can do and is doing on a regular basis. When students arc 
referred to the program from another agency in the network, that agency should not 
assume that the student is receiving counseling suppon that the program is not providing 
or cannot provide. Similarly, when the program refers students to an outside agency, 
the program should be well informed about what services that agency is capable of 
providing. If the outside agency's activities have a bearing on the student's instructional 
program, information must flow freely between the program and the outside agency. 



There is general agreement among literacy practitioners that adult students require 
counseling suppon if they arc to be successful in achieving their personal, academic, 
and vocational goals. And practitioners seem to agree that the counseling function is 
not limited to any single group of people within the program. Teachers, suppon staff, 
fellow students, and trained counselors all have an imponant pan to play in helping 
students succeed. And student success cannot be defined exclusively in terms of the 
achievement of the specific skill objectives set forth in an academic or job-training 
program; success also means enabling students to assimilate and use skills within the 
larger context of their lives. 

The question is thus not whether to build a counseling plan but how best to 
structure that plan using available human and financial resources. Lueracy programs 
must make an honest assessment of the talents of tcachen and counselors so that 
students — the focus of the program— arc well served. They must match those talents 
to the counseling services they can anticipate a need for, delegating responsibility to 
those best able to shoulder it. In the absence of trained personnel, programs may need 
to provide training or seek outside services. Programs can anticipate that the closeness 
of the student-teacher relationship will quite naturally result in students* coming to 
their teachers with counseling problems, and they may thus assume that teachen will 
need in-service training in counseling and ready access to sources of counseling suppon. 

Once programs have assessed what counseling services may be needed and who 
is best able to provide those services, they must consider the issues of time management 
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and information sharing. Staff may find it difficult to provide counseling in addition 
to their other duties, and they will need a system to help them manage their time 
efficiently. Such a system will also become essential when counseling becomes a shared 
responsibility among teachers, on-site counselors, and personnel in outside agencies; 
each provider needs to know what the others are doing or have done if the students 
are to derive the benefit of a well-rounded program aimed at integrating academic and 
vocational skills within the context of their lives. 

The authors make the following four recommendations to programs building or 
reviewing their counseling plan. 

(1) Develop a system for identifying the counseling needs of individual 
students. Before, during, and even after the instructional program, 
students should be given the opponuniiy to express their counseling 
needs. Such student-generated information might be obtained through 
the use of self-assessment questionnaires or through one-to-one coun- 
seling interviews. 

(2) Develop a system for responding to the counseling needs of indi- 
vidual students* Anticipate what counselihg needs may surface, and 
make it clear to all program staff, where appropriate help can be found. 

Tap the talents of those individuals best suited to addressing given 
counseling needs— teachers, tutors, on-site counselors, and personnel 
in outside community, social service, rehabilitation, and mental health 
agencies. Devise printed forms that ensure that staff are routinely elic- 
iting and responding to the students* counseling needs and that provide 
a means of sharing information among all those who work with the 
students. 

(3) Explore methods of using peer support. Peer counseling, buddy sys- 
tems, class discussions, and small-group activities are not co.sily or 
complex, butthey help students build an ongoing suppon network and 
develop critical problem-solving skills. 

(4) Provide imservice training in counseling techniques for all program 
sUfT. Teachers, tutors, and support staff need some degree of training 
in effective counseling techniques whether or not they are responsible 
for delivering the primary counseling support. At a minimum, they need 
to be able to identify the characteristics of adult learners and the be- 
haviors that suggest a need for some form of counseling. They need 
strategics for responding appropriately and quickly to the students* prob- 
lems, whether this means addressing the problem themselves or sen- 
sitively guiding (he students in the direction of other sources of help. 

Even if teachers are never confronted with serious counseling problems, 
their students will derive a greater benefit if instruction is delivered with 
an awareness of psychological or environmental barriers to learning. 
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